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Dedicated to Sunlight 


ODERNS are avowed Sun Worshippers. The 

“front parlor” has passed, with its sombre, 
haircloth-covered divan, its musty atmosphere and 
drawn shades. In its place is a hearty, cheerful, 
colorful room, bathed in glowing sunlight and dedi- 
cated to health and happiness, 

A contributing factor in this regeneration is the 
beautiful line of Sunfast Draperies and Upholsteries 
manufactured by The Orinoka Mills of New York, 
which defy sunlight and tub to budge their bright- 
ness one slight shade from the original. 

Orinoka advertising is dedicated to the love of 
color and sunny hours. It shouts the glad tidings 
that housewives may revel inthe lasting beauty 
of harmonious draperies amid a flood of joyous 
sunshine; and how the ladies have responded! 

Isn’t there a profit-producing story in your 
business ? 
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The Business Side of 
ADVERTISING 


Your advertising should be rooted 
in your business as a tree is rooted 
in the soil. 

Copy and art are the blossoms the 


world sees, but the business side of 
advertising is the unseen funda- 
mental—the root of the advertising 
tree. 

Federal has something to say to 
business men about the business side 
of advertising. You are invited for 
consultation. 
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“Put it up to men who know your market 





FEDERAL 





Advertising Agency Inc 
6 East 3975 ew York, 
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Cinching Ownership of a Brand 
Name with Advertising 


Campaign Seeks to Prevent Name from Becoming Generic Term 


“Lysol” 
By Roland Cole 


especially in surgery. “Lysol” 


BONE of the most interesting 
the other hand, 


experiments in the realm. of 
advertising is now being made by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., N. Y., 
“Lysol” disinfectant. This prod- 
uct was brought to America in 
1893, and through national adver- 
tising has been developed into an 
outstanding success. 
An important feature of the 
campaign is the company’s de- 
cision to serve notice to the public 
that the word “Lysol” is its reg- 
istered trade-mark and that no 
ther manufacturer has a right to 
put out “Lysol” products. Despite 
te fact that the word “Lysol” 
is registered in Washington in 
ehn & Fink’s name, unscrupulous 
merchants have been detected of- 
iering their own product to the 
public as the genuine. It is 
oped that advertising will so uni- 
versally lead the public to feel 
at this is an imposition that 
jidespread legal action will not 
e necessary. The “Lysol” bottle 
always prominently displayed 
the company’s advertising so 
at the public’s familiarity with 
vill be its best protection. 
This naturally leads to the ques- 
ion: What is “Lysol” disinfect- 
mt? The facts are briefly as 
ollows: “Lysol” disinfectant was 
mvented or devised a great deal 
more than twenty-five years ago 
y Schilke & Mayr A. G., of 
lamburg, Germany. Before its 
iscovery or invention carbolic 
id was in pretty general use as 
Nm antiseptic and disinfectant, 


disinfectant, on 
had greater germicidal strength 
than carbolic acid, was not so 
poisonous and was non-irritating 
when diluted with water and 
made an ideal surgical antiseptic 
and disinfectant. 

“‘Lysol,’” said Edward Plaut, 
president of Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
‘is a coined word, like Kodak. 
Of itself it means nothing and 
had no existence before it was 
contrived by Schiilke & Mayr. It 
is true that the word will be 
found listed in a number of cur- 
rent dictionaries as a common 
noun. We have, however, already 
taken this matter up with the pub- 
lishers of these dictionaries and 
have secured admissions from 
them that the word was wrongly 
listed as a common noun and will 
in forthcoming editions be listed 
as a proper noun and defined as 
Kodak is at present defined—like 
a coined term.” 

After the invention of “Lysol” 
by Schilke & Mayr, the United 
States and Canadian rights to 
manufacture and sell “Lysol” 
products were purchased by Lehn 
& Fink, Inc. The company has 
since acquired similar rights for 
practically the entire world and 
now controls the German com- 
pany. 

In the beginning “Lysol” was 
advertised in medical and hospital 
publications and by circularizing 
and sampling. The medical pro- 
fession was circularized four 
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times a year. 
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spread rapidly, where as a bac- 
tericide in obstetrical cases it 
found favor, and soon thereafter 
physicians began to prescribe it 
in the home, principally in con- 
finement cases. 





OF THIS CHARACTER, 


ADVERTISING 


LIEVES, NOT ONLY CREATES SALES, BUT WILL HELP TO 
PROTECT ITS PROPRIETARY RIGHT TO THE NAME “LysoL” 


Up to this time Lehn & Fink 
sold “Lysol” disinfectant in bulk, 
or in gallon bottles, to physicians, 


hospitals and druggists. Soon, 
however, druggists began to 
compound their own so-called 


“Lysol.” 

The company had made no ef- 
fort on a large scale to reach the 
big home market, Then came the 
decision on the part of Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., to protect its market 
and brand through national ad- 
vertising to the consumer. Small 
packages in two sizes suitable for 
home use were devised, with char- 
acteristic labels and lettering. 

A campaign to develop the 
larger field in the home appeared 
in women’s magazines in 1912 and 


‘You can’t see germs 


THE COMPANY BE. 


The extent of the campaign was 
increased each year until 1916, 
In 1917 the company began using 
full-page space, which it has con- 
tinued ever since, supplemented 
by newspaper campaigns in t'x 
larger cities, with 2-0) 
line double-colum: 
space in preferred 
positions. In 1°19 
color pages on a larg 
scale began to be used 





and this was pretty 
generally the rule 
throughout 1920 and 
_1921. In 1922 the en 
tire campaign will |x 
in color. 

The following fig- 
ures testify that the 
advertising has been 
successful in increas- 
ing sales: Since 
1917, sales have in- 
creased 170 per cent, 
while the expenditures 
for advertising cover- 
ing the same five-year 
period show an in- 
crease of 30 per cent 
The sales increases 
year by year are still 
more interesting. Dur 
ing 1918, the year oi 
the influenza epidemic 
sales increased 72 per 
cent over 1917. In 
1919 the increase over 
1918 was 7 per cent 
Sales for 1920 showed 
an increase of 20 per 

cent over 1919; while the percent 
age of increase for 1921 over 192) 
was 20 per cent. 

One of the most remarkabl 
things about the growth of the 
business is the fact that it has 
been brought about entirely 
through national advertising t 
the consumer. This unusual con- 
dition is worth a word of de- 
tailed explanation. 

Lehn & Fink, before they be- 
came manufacturers of Pebec 
and “Lysol,” were manufacturing 
chemists and wholesale drugg sts 
They still are. Their line of phar- 
maceutical preparations, special: 
ties, sundries, drugs, chemicals 
botanicals, oils, and so on, reaches 
the staggering total of 31.00 
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Gain! 


In the four issues of January, 
1922, The Christian Herald 


carried 4,115 more lines of ad- 





vertising than in the five issues 
of January last year. Other 
good magazines will undoubt- 
edly show similar advances. 


This is not due to a few adver- 
tisers using dominating copy, 
but to many advertisers using 
conservative space, a safe indi- 
cation that sound advertising 
principles are bringing a return 
to normal business. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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items. A sales force varying 
from forty to fifty salesmen 


covers the United States and calls 
regularly on the retail drug trade. 
These salesmen, up to the present 
year, sold the wholesale drug 
line, but they did not sell Pebeco 
or “Lysol.” They took orders for 
them, when the retailer asked 
them to. There is both a distinc- 
tion and a difference between sell- 
ing and taking an order. 
Advertising to the consumer, 
and the reputation of the firm 
throughout the trade, have car- 
ried “Lysol” products to their 
present success. This shows that, 
after all, one of the greatest 
dealer helps is consumer demand. 
Going back for a moment to 
the question of what advertising 
can do to make the public think 
only one thing about a_ brand 
name, it is necessary to take a 
look at the copy story in con- 
nection with “Lysol” disinfectant. 
First, no word is ever printed 
in the advertisements to the con- 
sumer that could by any possi- 
bility antagonize the medical pro- 
fession. Although the antiseptic 
uses for this disinfectant outnum- 
ber the disinfectant uses, the 
former are left to the physician 
and are unnoticed in the consumer 
copy. 
Second, the bottle with the label 
in full view has been featured in 
practically every advertisement, In 
addition to this the name in char- 
acteristic lettering is prominently 
displayed. A new _ corporation, 
called Lysol, Inc., has just been 
formed to take over the manu- 
facture of “Lysol” products, with 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., as sole dis- 
tributors. 


“LYSOL” TO BE PLACED WITHIN 
QUOTATION MARKS 


In its instructions to salesmen 
the company says: 

“Hereafter on all your orders 
for any of the ‘Lysol’ products, 


be sure to inclose the word ‘Ly-- 


sol’ in quotation marks. Also, 
never use the word ‘Lysol,’ either 
on an order or in correspondence, 
without following it with some 
word, such as Disinfectant, Shav- 
ing Cream, Soap, etc. 

“In your conversation with 
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druggists, try to get in the habit 
of referring always to ‘Lysol’ Dis- 
infectant, ‘Lysol’ Shaving Cream, 
‘Lysol’ Toilet Soap. Do not ask 
him how his stock of ‘Lysol’ is. 
Ask him if he needs any ‘Lysol’ 
Disinfectant.” 

These instructions were given 
in order to acquaint the public 
with the fact that Lehn & Fink’s 
“Lysol” products are all genuine, 
original articles. A manufac- 
turer might buy “Lysol” disinfect 
ant from Lehn & Fink, Inc., and 
make a Lysol shaving cream, but 
it would not be “Lysol” Shaving 
Gream. 

The great big idea incorpo 
rated in all “Lysol” advertising is 
that “‘Lysol’ Disinfectant Kills 
Germs.” Scare copy was used tc 
some extent in the beginning 
though this has been greatly modi 
fied in more recent advertise 
ments. This was done to edu 
cate the reader to the actual 
danger of germs and to preacl 
with all emphasis the necessity for 
regular disinfection. Feeling that 
this education is, for the time 
being, sufficiently | widespread 
current copy plays upon the 
theme that “Lysol” disinfectant 
is death to germs. 

For example, there is an illus 
tration in one advertisement oi 
a woman cleaning her kitchen 
“Ordinary cleaning,” the cop 
reads, “will not dislodge the 
germs that breed in the sink 
bath tubs, waste pipes and cor 
ners.” So the reader is invited t 
scrub them with a solution o 
“Lysol” disinfectant. 

One of the newer pieces of 
copy is entitled “You Can’t Se 
Germs,” and the illustration trie: 
to picture a few of them. “For 
tunately,” says the text, “diseas 
germs are not actually so larg: 
as they are pictured here. | 
germs could be seen breeding 
crawling and spreading, the sigh 
would terrify you. Though the 
are invisible, the fact still re 
mains that disease germs are 
menace you cannot afford t 
ignore.” 

In what has been written, 
have tried to show the reader how 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., through na 
tional advertising is seeking t 
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“It’s Just Like the Ad’’ 


“Coaster brake, auto horn, electric lamp, tires 
n’everything are just like the ad said.” 


“Gee! You lucky bum.” 


“Lucky nuthin’, you poor fish. Didjaever buy 
anything advertised in THE AMERICAN BOY 
that wasn’t all O. K.?” 


“Gee! I’m gonna get my dad to get me one.” 
Selling a bike, or anything, to one of a crowd 
of fellows is making a potential sale to every one 
of the “gang.” The idea goes through the bunch 
like measles through a kindergarten. 
AMERICAN Boy 
a ee 


every month reaches half a million boys averaging 15% 
to 16 years old, the biggest and most immediate market 
for bicycles, tires and accessories in the whole country. 

It pays to talk to these boys in their own publication, 
the one magazine they look forward to and read from 
cover to cover. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Member A. B.C.) 


Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Ave., New York; 1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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Selling through 
grocery stores 


Drop into any grocery anywhere in the United 
States —city, town or village. 





What names will stand out from the shelves, 
the counters, the showcases, to arrest your 
attention? 


Names shown here will stop you there—some 
nationally, some restricted to certain territories 
Aunt Jemima, Libby, Lux, Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
Swift, Brer Rabbit Syrup, Yuban, Rinso, Penick 
Syrup. 


We shall be glad to discuss 6pportunities in the 
grocery field with manufacturers of non-competing 
products which merit leadership in this field. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company has grown 
large by intensive work on a small number of 
accounts. The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, London. 
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‘On the SERVING of BREAKFASTS 
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persuade the public to think of 
Lehn & Fink’s “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant when they think of the 
word “Lysol.” Lehn & Fink have 
not patented “Lysol.” They have, 
however, registered the name as 
a trade-mark in the U. S. Patent 


Office. 

“The name,” stated Mr. Plaut, 
‘is our property. We registered 
it and we have the sole right 
to manufacture and sell ‘Lysol’ 
products. We have prosecuted 
manufacturers who have attempted 
to sell imitation ‘Lysol’ products to 
the public, and we will prosecute 
others. We have won a number 
of suits. Owing to the vast size 
of this country and the number 
of makers who are constantly put- 
ting so-called ‘Lysol’ on the mar- 
ket, it is almost impossible to keep 
up with violators of the law. 
Through our national advertising, 
therefore, we have succeeded in 
establishing the sale of genuine 
‘Lysol’ disinfectant more quickly 
and more effectively than we 
could have hoped to do by the 
slower and more tedious process 
of prosecution.” 


John H. McMurtrie Joins 
Dan A. Carroll 
Tohn H. McMurtrie has joined the 


soliciting staff of Dan A. Carroll, New 
York, special newspaper representative 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, Washing 
ton Star, Baltimore News, Baltimore 
American, Indianapolis News and Mon- 
treal Star. Mr. McMurtrie was con 
nected for some ten years with the 
advertising staffs of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin and Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger. More recently he was associated 
with the J. H. Cross Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, as an account executive. 


Portsch with Chicago 
“Tribune” 


E Portsch, formerly with the ad 
mF A department of Harper & Bros., 
New York, has been placed in charge of 
publishers’ advertising for The Chicago 
Tribune in the Eastern field. Mr. 
Portsch was also formerly with The 
1. K. McCann Company and Street & 
Finney, Inc. 


KE. H. 


“Golfers Magazine” Has 


New York Office 


Golfers _Magazine, Chicago, _ has 


opened an Eastern office in New York, 
in charge of I. 
dent. 


C. Brenner, vice-presi- 
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Appointments by 5S. E. 
Hendricks Co., Inc. 


The annual conference of the field 


staff of “Hendricks’ Commercial Regis 
ter” and “Kelly’s Directory of Merc- 
hants, Manufacturers and Shippers of 
the W orld,” was heid recently in New 
York, extending over a period of four 
days. 

Announcement was made at the con 
ference of the transfer of W. J. Butler 
and F. J. Canavan, formerly in charge 
of the Pacific Coast ofhce, to the 
\Vestern territory with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding D., J. Dwyer and 
M. Morehart. W. J, McCamman has 
been appointed Pacific Coast representa- 
tive; Grant E. Mellinger has been as 
signed to the Southern States territory 
and W. J. Mount, for many years con 
nected with “Sweets Catalog” and 
Architectural Record, has been added 
to the staff to spécialize in architectural 
accounts, 


New England Poster Associa- 
tion Meets 


The New England Poster 
Association, at its annual 
Boston, elected John F. 
Bridgeport, president. 

Other officers elected are: Thomas F 
Dwyer, Lebanon, N. H., vice-president; 
Cc. W. Burrell, Providence, secretary; 
and C, T, Donnelly, Boston, treasurer. 

The association discussed poster leg- 
islative problems and heard addresses 
made by J. H. Brinkmeyer, president of 
the national poster association; W. J. 


Advertising 
meeting in 
Murphy, of 


Ferris, president of the New Y ork 
Poster Association; and Ivan B. 
Nordhem. 


The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Bridgeport on May 18. 


Made a Director of Simmons- 


Boardman 


George Slate, business manager of 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Age 
and The Boiler Maker, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 
which publishes these periodicals. Mr. 
Slate has been connected with Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Age and 
The Boiler Maker for twenty-one years 


H. F. Grundy with 
Thos. Cusack 
Harold F. Grundy, formerly with the 
New York Sun and Herald, and more 


recently a member of the executive staff 
of the Old Colony Club, has joined the 


national sales staff of the New York 
office of Thos. Cusack Co., outdoor ad 
vertising. 





Krogness to Represent ‘“Globe- 
Democrat” on Pacific Coast 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has 
appointed C. George Krogness as _ its 
Pacific Coast advertising representative 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
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Edward & John Burke, Ltd., 


Account with Dyer 


be American advertising account 
of Edward & John Burke, Limited, 
Dublin, Cantrell & Cockrell ginger ale, 
Gordon & Dilworth jams, Perrier 
water, Dr. Brush Kumyss, etc., has 
been placed with The George L.. Dyer 
Company. The management of the 


American business of the Burke or- 


ganization is now being directed by 
1 C. Fogel, managing director, who 
was formerly with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, and vice-president of the 


Marlin-Rockwell 


Election of J. Roland Kay Co. 


Company 


At the annual meeting of the J. 
Roland Kay Co., Chicago advertising 
agency, the following directors were 
elected |. Roland Kay. W. G. Cook, 
E. M. Kay. R. V. Beveridge and I. F 
Paschall These officers were clected: 
President, J Roland Kay; vice 
presidents, Hugh Evan Smith, R. V. 
Beveridge and I. F. Paschall; secretary 
treasurer, W. G. Cook F 
Leon Allen Joins Economist 

Group 

Leon Allen, formerly advertising 
manager of The Piqua Hosiery Com 
iny, and more recently with McCall's 
lagaszis has been appointed service 
director of the Economist Group, which 
consists of the Dry Goods Economist, 
}) G is Reporter, The Dryqoodsman 
{tlant C vast Merchant and Pa 

ast Merch J 


Arthur Carwardine Joins 
‘Hearst’s International” 


Arthur ¢ 
Lord & Thomas, 


‘arwardine, formerly with 
Chicago, and _ the 


Samson Tractor Co., has joined the 
idvertising department of Hearst's 
Internati al le will cover a Wester: 


territory 


With Presbrey in Philadelphia 
Tohn W who managed the 
dvertising Proctor & 
Schwarz, In Philadelphia, has become 
ussociated with the Frank Presbrey C 
s representative of its Philadelphia 
office 


Claghorn, 
department of 


Account with Sherman 


& Lebair, Inc. 


Vantine 


The advertising of perfumes, toilet 
preparations and incense made by A, A 
Vantine & Co., Long Island City, N. Y 


handled by Sherman & Lebair. 


York 


s being 
Inc., New 


Hammond Typewriter Account 


with Federal, 

The advertising account of The Ham 
mond Typewriter Company has been 
obtained by the Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York. 
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Export Publications Change 
Name 

Export, effective with the Apri 
issues, will be made the uniform title 
of each of the four editions published 
by Steven De Csesznak, Inc., New York 
City The present names ‘of the edi 
tions are Export American Industries 
L’Amerique, America, and A America 
The editions will continue to be printe: 
in English, French, Spanish an 
Portuguese 


Richmond Agency Secures 
Oil Account 


he advertising account of the Auto 


line Oil Company, Baltimore, which is 
the sales department of Wm. C 
Robinson & Son Company, automobile 
ils and lubricants, has been placed 
with Cecil, Barrtto & Cecil, Richmond 
Va Copy will be placed in_ national 
magazines, ntwspapers am track 


journals 


Sanitol Company Sold to Wil- 
liam R. Warner & Co. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratories 
St. Louis, maker of toilet preparations 
und dentifrices, was sold last week to 
William R. Warner & Co., of New 
York The company was founded in 
1898 by Herman C. G. Luyties, wh 
died September 17, 1921. 


Al Seitter Joins Lincoln Adver 
tising Service 


the last four years in 
the S. C. Beck 


Al Seiffer, for 
yjtagravure work for 
vith Special Agency, New York, pub 
lishers’ representative, will join th 
Lincoln Advertising Service, New York 
as account executive on February 6. 





L.. Arthur Yurman Joins 


Hicks Agency 
I \rthur Yurman, formerly adver 
tising manager of Physical Culture and 
director of service of Physical Culture 
Corporation, has joined the Hicks 
Advertising Agency, New York, as 


account executive 


William P. Scott Will 
Tracy-Parry 

William P. Scott, vice-president in 
charge of the New York office of the 
T'racy-Parry Company, Philadelphia ad 
vertising agency, has resigned. The resig 
nation will take effect March 1. Mr. Scott 
has made no business plans for the future 


Leave 





Hughes 


Hughes, advertising 
Washington, D. C 


Death of William G. 
William G 


manager of the 
| one of the 


Star, was many person 
killed when the Knickerbocker motior 
picture theatre of Washington collapse: 


on January 28. 
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Most national 
mewspaper 
campaigns, 
planned for the 
larger centers 
of population, 
include [he Des 
Moines Register 
and Tribune. 


There’s a reason—On Sunday 
as well as week days The 
Register and Tribune reach 
110,000 families in Des 
Moinesand the State of Iowa. 
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The cost of everything you 
eat and wear and use is 
affected by the cost of 
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transportation. 


The problems of the rail- 
roads are your problems. 


The only agency that can 
bring better and less costly 
railroad service is informed 
national opinion, which is 
only individual opinion 
multiplied. 


aT be Bebe a "2 < _— P ~ = a ed — 
A RE NE 


Collier’s discusses the 
railroads in terms of the 
individual. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Puts You in Quick Touch With 
Shoe Dealers 


ERE is a Route List that can be used to advantage not 
only by shoe manufacturers but by firms selling polish, 
laces, arch supporters, insoles, buckles, hosiery, etc., etc. 


Like all NEWS and AMERICAN Guides this newest 


List has had our personal checking, in consequence of which 
it is decidedly active and up-to-date. With such a list in hand, 
supplemented by our Department Store Guide, a quick and 
thorough canvass of Baltimore Shoe Dealers can be effected, 
saving oceans of time, labor and expense. 


Therefore, give your representative a letter of introduction and 
tell him to call on us the first thing on reaching Baltimore and we will be 
only too glad to give him a copy of our Shoe Dealers Route List, along 
with any other Guide that will help cover your line of trade in this city. 


This service is gratis on our part whether you are an advertiser or not. We hope, however, 
pn you later take up advertising in Baltimore, to have a chance to come thru with the rest 
our co-operation, sustaining your dealer connections with strong, forceful advertising in 
The NEWS and The AMERIC. ICAN, the city’s great Associated Press papers. Combined 
circulation, close to 180,000 daily and Sunday. Rates, 1000 line contract, z30c daily, 35¢ 
Sunday. ‘Sunday American Rotogravure, 35¢ per line fat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American} 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


nf 





DAN A. CARROLL . EB. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative a a 
150 Nassau Street a WwadeR Tower Bi 
New York Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Advertising Helps Beekeepers Solve 
Problems 


How the American Honey Producers League Is Able to Sell More Honey 


EEKEEPERS of this country, 
organized in the American 
Honey Producers’ League, are 
finding in advertising their main 
reliance in solving the merchan- 
dising and marketing problems 
which they have in common. 
The League is a delegate body 
composed of repre- 
sentatives of various 
State organizations 
that have been active 
and functioning for 
some time. It is also 
an outgrowth of the 
older National Bee- 
keepers’ Association, 
which disbanded in 
1920 and turned 
over its work to the 
younger body, then in 
process of formation. 
There were a num- 


those interested in the 
manufacture of honey 
felt the need of an 
efficient, aggressive 
association able ade- 
quately to look after 
the interests of the 
trade. Possibly the 
principal one was the 
fact that most of the 
country’s honey crop 
is gathered and put 
upon the market in 
summer, when the me 
price of honey de- 
clines to the lowest 
figures, while during 
he winter months the honey, which 
© a great extent has been pur 
chased by brokers, reaches a com- 
varatively high price. 

Beckeepers also believed that a 
wider market could be obtained 
for their product; it was only a 
few hundred years ago (a com- 
aratively short time, if one says 
t quickly) that mankind depended 
ipon honey as its chief source of 
sugar. How much of that mar- 
set can be regained from cane 





and Stabilize Demand, Thus Minimizing Seasonal Price Fluctuations 
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and beet sugar growers? Thx 
latter sugars were formerly much 
cheaper than honey; they are still 
cheaper, but the price of honey 
has been brought down by the 
introduction of modern methods 
in beekeeping, by the movable 
framed hive, the perfection of the 





“Honey—— 


« Do You Know How To Use ik? 


OTHING can ever successtulty take the 
place of honey. Only nature herself could 
produce a food that is at once so deliciow , 

re, 80 nourishing, so healthful. Every house- 





can make her meals and luncheons more 
delightful by using honey in the preparation of 
ind by serving it on the table 


This Book Will Tell Y ou 


—how to make puddings, cakes, cake © 

and frostings, cookies, pastries, candies, jel 

salad dressings, etc m the most “ 
Ithful 





recipes—every one 
good. It also ~ Hoo much interest- 
ing information on boacy, and heip- 
ful suggestions on serving and keep- 
ing it. 





Wrice for free copy tw Secretary's office 
The Aanstene aieny Producers’ League 
A aon-proft oa 


sonal organi atica of honey interests 
= Antonio, Texas 
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Your bobo food - 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS TO HELP 


INCREASE HONEY SALES 


honey extractor and the coming 
into use of wax foundations 
Standardization of the various 
grades of honey and protection 
against misbranding of rival prod- 
ucts were other needs of the 
industry. Here was a difficult 
problem, for the thousands of 
beekeepers scattered over all the 
country render the _ situation 
totally different from that faced 
by the important associations of 
fruit growers, all the members of 
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which are located in the same 
part of the country. Obviously, 
there had to be nation-wide ac- 
tion of some kind. State inspec- 
tion of honey and bees, for 
instance, accomplishes very little 
if bees in an adjoining State are 
to go uninspected and are to be 
permitted to cohtaminate sound 
stock. 

Also, there were tariff problems 
which certainly were as much the 
concern of beekeepers in one 
State as in another, while in var- 
ious cities ordinances had been 
proposed against the keeping of 
bees, ordinances which it was to 
the interest of the industry to 
defeat or, if passed, prove illegal. 


CAMPAIGN MAY PRESAGE MORE 
EXTENSIVE ADVERTISING 


These are some of the problems 
with which the League has grap- 
pled during its year of active 
existence, and in its approach to 
the principal of these problems it 
has relied first of all upon adver- 
tising. Though the present 
advertising appropriation is a 
modest one, it is hoped that a 
larger amount of money will be 
obtained and that the advertising 
may be continued on a far greater 
scale. 

The advertising aims not only 
at increasing the demand for 
honey, persuading housekcepers, 
who do not ordinarily use it to 
try it and showing new uses of 
honey to those who already buy it, 
but also it is expected that ad- 
vertising will stabilize the demand 
for honey and enable the bee- 
keepers to market their crop 
much more profitably. Of course, 
it is not the purpose of the League 
to fix a price for honey and to 
contro! the market, but rather to 
get a price that will move the 
honey crop and induce more peo- 
ple to eat honey and more men to 
keep bees. In time the League 
hopes to have a central office, 
located probably in Chicago. and 
from there to be able to direct 
shipments of honey to all parts of 
the country. At present its offices 
are in San Antonio, Tex. 

It is significant that at the first 
annual meeting of the League, 
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held in Indianapolis in February, 
1921, many of the men contribut- 
ing money to the advertising cam- 
paign were brokers and bottlers 
of honey, who proved their 
interest in the prosperity of the 
industry in very substantial man- 
ner. Other sums were pledged 
by the various State associations. 

In order to tap other sources as 
well for future advertising cam- 
paigns, suggestions have been 
made that each beekeeper be 
asked to contribute either 2 per 
cent of last year’s honey sales or 
else five cents per hive. 

Funds for the ordinary work 
of the League are provided by 
dues from the component associa- 
tions. Each of these upon apply- 
ing for membership pays $1 for 
every member and, when once 
affiliated, pays annually to the 
League a similar sum based upon 
its membership, with the proviso 
that the minimum sum from each 
association must be $100. Other 
persons, firms and corporations 
pay $10 annual dues. 

The advertisements inserted by 
the League dilate upon the theme 
that honey is “the oldest food and 
still the best.” The fact that it is a 
healthful sweet for growing chil- 
dren is also stressed. One of the 
ads reads: 

Honey satisfies the “sweet tooth” of 
the children—and it also gives them 
real, nourishing, body-building food 
Keep it in the house at all times. Let 
them eat it freely at every meal—and 
any other time they are hungry or want 
“something good.”’ Serve it with crack 
ers, cakes, bread, waffles, hot cakes, bis 
cuits, etc. 

And, of course, honey is just as 
healthful and delicious for grown-ups a- 
it is for children. You cannot buy 
more nourishing food—you cannot con 
ceive of a more delicious sweet. 

On sale at all first-class groceries an 
delicatessen stores. 


HONEY RECIPE BOOK FREE 


Contains many new recipes for de 
licious puddings, cakes, cake-fillings and 
frostings, cookies, candies, etc. Also 
shows the correct method of serving 
honey for all purposes and on all occa 
sions. 

Write for your free copy to Secretary, 
American Honey Producers League, a 
non-profit, national organization oi 
honey interests. 


In addition to giving out the 
recipe booklets mentioned in its 
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advertising, the League has also 
sent a _ circular to wholesale 
grocers informing them of its 
work and stating that the League 
intends, whenever possible, to use 
the existing channels of trade for 
its product. Reéalizing, too, that 
its advertising will produce new 
interest in honey, especially among 
household editors, the League is 
answering many requests for in- 
formation upon that subject. 

It is significant that the League 
includes in its membership not 
only beekeepers but also many 
persons in the allied trades which 
supply material used in the in- 
dustry. At present it has a com- 
mittee that is working in close 
co-operation with representatives 
of firms making boxes, cans, glass 
bottles, etc. 

A substantial achievement that 
the League has already recorded 
to its credit has to do with sched- 
uling meetings of the various 
State associations in such a man- 
ner that States in one section of 
the country hold their meetings 
on dates sufficiently close so that 
one speaker may visit all of them, 
and yet far enough apart so that 
the sessions do not overlap. This 
reduces the time and expense of 
the various lecturers and at the 
same time permits the smaller 
association to obtain the very best 
speakers that Beedom possesses. 

Another important advantage 
that comes with League member- 
ship has to do with the measure 
of protection it extends to bee 
yards of its members. The League 
will issue a large warning card to 
any member which the latter may 
place at his apiary. This card 
states that the League will pay 
$100 for the arrest and conviction 
of anyone molesting the apiary. 
The card, in fact, carries a double 
value, as it tends to protect the 
beekeeper and at the same time 
advertises the work of the League. 

Legal aid is offered, also, to any 
beekeeper who has a just cause 
in connection with his honey busi- 
ness to plead before a_ court. 
Special attention is given to such 
cases as seem likely to establish 
precedents. The organization has 
also been influential in opposing 
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ordinances aimed at prohibiting 
beekeeping within cities and 
towns. 

To date the sponsors of the 
League are well satisfied with its 
progress. The national advertis- 
ing that it has placed has been 
responsible for a mass of inquiries 
from all sections of the country, 
and it is hoped that this adver- 
tising can be augmented greatly 
in the near future. Plans are 
under way, too, for extending the 
work of the League in other 
directions. Its ultimate pro- 
gramme includes the following 
departments : 

Educational — State and WNa- 
tional extension work, disease 
control, teaching beekeeping in 
agricultural colleges and_ else- 
where, dissemination of informa- 
tion. Equipment —service in 
obtaining equipment, Queens and 
bees and in standardizing equip- 
ment. Legislation—appropriations, 
pure food laws, quarantine, uni- 
form inspection laws. Supervision 
of marketing—grading, advertis- 
ing, standard packages, crop re- 
porting system, market reporting 
system, distribution. Bureau of 
Legal Aid—transportation claims, 
classification, protection of apia- 
ries, illegal ordinances. Arbitra- 
tion — complaints. Bureau of 
Research. 

Thus far only a beginning has 
been made. There can be little 
doubt as to the value to the prac- 
tical beekeeper of the greater part 
of this programme. For instance, 
the wheat and cotton grower has 
the benefit of Government reports 
in determining when to sell his 
crop. Knowledge of this kind 
would be worth dollars and cents 
to the honey producers. In time, 
if the leaders of the League have 
their way, the entire programme 
will be carried out by an organi- 
zation of beekeepers 80,000 strong, 
comparable, in many ways, to the 
great and successful fruit growers’ 
associations of California. 





Carlisle N. Greig with Cleve- 
land “Plain Dealer” 


Carlisle N. Greig has been appointed 
manager of publicity of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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Verifying Originality of 
House Magazine Titles 





Cue PratHer-ALLen Apvertisinc Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 19, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of our clients is desirous of our 
producing for it a house-organ. We 
have suggested as a title, “Proof 
Sheet.” 

We will appreciate it very much it 
you will let us know whether this 
would conflict with any other house 
organ published. 

Tue Pratuer-ALLen Apvertisinc Co., 
By Krett FE. Serres. 


N the early part of . 1921 

Printers’ INK published a list 
of 850 house magazines distributed 
by manufacturers among the 
trade or ultimate consumers. At 
the present time a compilation of 
employees’ magazines is appearing 
in instalments. This list wif 
total in the neighborhood of 500 
names. 

Altogether, then, we have rec- 
ord of the titles of close to 1,400 
house magazines of all characters. 
This enables us, quite often, to 
pass on the originality of a pro 
posed title. For example, “The 
Proof Sheet,” referred to above, 
is already being employed by 
Garrett & Massie, Inc., Richmond, 
Va. We shall be glad to help 
others determine. whether a con- 
templated name has seen previous 
use,—|/id. Printers’ INK. 


George F. Haines Now 
Ross-Gould Agency 


formerly business 


with 


George F. Haines, 
manager of Lumber, and more recently 
engaged in special advertising service 
work in St. Louis, has joined the Ross 
Gould Company, St. Louis advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 

The Ross-Gould Co. has obtained the 


following mail-order accounts: Irving 
Sales Corporation; Army Auction Sales 
Co.; Goodyear Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, 


and the National Distributors. 





“Current Opinion” in 
West 


John MacArthur has been appointed 
Western manager of Current Opinion, 
New York. He will have his offices at 
Chicago. 

Mr. MacArthur was formerly with 
the Automobile Blue Book Publishing 
Co., and was recently with Popular 
Science Monthly. 


With 
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P. S. Salisbury Joins Dartnel! 


P. S. Salisbury has resigned as ac 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of The Positype Company of New York 
to take charge of the New York office 
of the Dartnell Corporation of Chicago, 
effective February 15. Prior to his 
connection with the. Positype Company 
Mr. Salisbury was connected with Robt 
H. Ingersoll & Bre. for over seven 
years, in various sales capacities, having 
at one time been a salesman, later New 
York manager, and finally advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 


New Accounts for Johnson, 


Read & Co. 


The Neenah Paper Company, Neenah 
Wis., manufacturer of bond and ledge: 
papers, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Johnson, Read & Company 
Chicago. Other atcounts secured by 
this agency are Aero _Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, maker of ‘‘Aero,” an ai: 
meter for tires; Peck & Hills Furniture 
Co., Chicago; ‘Coats Steam (ar Com 
pany, Indianapolis; and Western Sport 
ing Goods Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


Death of Louis Allen Herblin 


Louis Allen Herblin, special repre 
sentative of Columbia, the monthly 
periodical of the Knights of Columbus 
died January 28, after a very bric 
illness. He had been identified witl 
the Philadelphia Record and New York 
Sun. For five years previous to last 
fall he had been with the Condé Nast 
publications, for the last two years as 
Western manager of Vanity Fair 





Portland Cement Increases 
Newspaper Advertising 

H. Colin Campbell, 
ager of the Portland Cement Associa 
tion, announces that the major part 
of the association’s advertising expendi 
ture during 1922 will be in newspapers 
This will entail the use of larger space 
than heretofore has been the case. The 
copy will be placed by the Potts 
Turnbull Company, Chicago advertising 
agency 


advertising man 





A. E. Aveyard with Campbell- 
Ewald 


A. E. Aveyard, formerly associated 
with the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, Chicago, has joined the Chi 
cago office of the Campbell-Ewald Com 
pany, Detroit een agency, as ac 
count executive 





Norman A. Fyffe Forms 
Agency 


A. Fyffe Co., advertising 
established at New 


The Norman 
agency. has been 


York by Norman A. Fyffe, who was 
recently a partner in the O’Connor 
Fyffe advertising agency, New York 
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The 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


has just published an up-to-date and 


Accurate Map 


and 


Ready Reference Table 


of Zones, Towns and Populations in the 80-Mile 


Radius of Philadelphia’s City Hall 


This map and the data supplied has been care- 
fully checked against the United States Government 
census reports and the charts of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

Copies will be sent free to any Manufacturer, 
Jobber or Advertising Agency, or their representa- 
tives who desire this comprehensive survey of the 
Philadelphia field. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
December: 


489,243 “x 


No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 





The Bulletin’s circulation is one of the largest in 
the United States. 


(Copyright, 1922——W. L. McLean) 
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“We Wanted 


to Secure a Big 


New Market” 


writes the Rockwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, makers of pulleys. 
“Thirty-five years of concentration had as- 
sured our position in the electrical field. 



















“Farming, with its growing power equipment, 
was the most promising new market in sight. 


“Many manufacturers of farm machinery 
were making their own pulleys. They said 
they would install ours only when the farmer 
demanded it. 


“We chose The Country Gentleman to win 
us the farmer’s interest and confidence. 
We felt we needed its advertising prestige to 
establish our drive-pulley in the farm market. 


“The results have been very gratifying. 
Twenty-six farm machinery manu- 
facturers are now using Rockwood 
pulleys as standard equipmeht. This 
business has been obtained without 
a single salesman.” 


The COUNTRY 


The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN - : 





You, Mr, ecg ts 


~JOOK at this Rockwood ‘Seles Manager.” oe 
machines, Tbe 
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‘THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO, bedianapala, USA rae 
All the Power——-All the PULLEY 


ROCKWOOD 2eHz 


The Country Gentleman is the Rockwood Manufacturing Company’s salesman 











GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“Eyes on the Ball!” 


That’s the first lesson every golfer has to learn. 











Let his attention be distracted, let his gaze waver for 
an instant from the object on which his stroke is directed, 
and nine times out of ten his shot is lost. 


It is the same with advertising. 


A manufacturer picks his market. Every ounce of 
energy, every possible sales pressure must be directed on 
that one central object. Let him be distracted from that 
object, let his energies be diverted to other channels, and 
the chances are that he will lose the very market that is 
his first and ultimate aim: 


Remember that when you come to Chicago, Chicago 
itself—the great Chicago market with its nearly 3,000,000 
population—is your objective. 


Don’t be tempted by promises of outside markets until 
you have sold—thoroughly and completely sold—every- 
body in the Chicago market. Don’t be diverted by circu- 
lation in some far-flung territory when your objective is a 
single, well-defined and compact market. 


And remember this— 


94% of The Chicago Daily News’ 400,000 circulation 
is concentrated directly in the great Chicago market (the 
city and its suburbs). In that one market The Dail) 
News has the largest circulation of any daily newspaper. 


Keep your eyes on your market! Strike Chicago—the 
city of Chicago. Strike it hard through the medium that 
concentrates 94% of your sales ammunition on that one 
vital spot. 

When you come to the Chicago territory, you want 
Chicago, first and foremost. And to get it, you want— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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“ Buyers’ Strike” Taught 


Retail Mail-Order Houses 


People Demand Value Rather Than Price, and Advertising Must Be 


Higher Grade Than Ever, 
A. 


of mail-order , 


By G. 


T is an axiom 

selling that the volume of 
business gained by that method of 
merchandising is greater when 
times are hard—when people must 
struggle to the utmost to make 
their dollars stretch as far as 
possible. This has gone into the 
discard with a lot of other choice 
theories. It surely has been a 
great little year for getting away 
from precedents having to do 


with selling goods through a 
catalogue. 
In 1907, when businesses big 


and little were going to the wall, 
the mail-order firms were selling 
more merchandise than ever 
before in their history. 

A year ago the sales began fall- 
ng behind in an alarming manner. 

What was the matter? Why 
lid history not repeat itself? 
Why did the mail-order houses 
have more than their propor- 
tionate share of depression fol- 
lowing the wide-open and wild- 
ved buying season that ended 
with the early months of 1920? 

In seeking the answer to these 
questions the mail-order houses 
liscovered that it is perilous in 
the extreme to depend blindly 
upon precedent and that the laws 
f selling are not like those of 
he Medes and Persians. They 
are elastic. They change with the 
times. Here are some of the other 
ndings : 

That conditions during the last 
ear have made the retail store 

more powerful competitor -of 
the catalogue houses than ever. 

That trade-marked goods made 
ationally known through adver- 
ising, sell more readily than the 
ther kind. 

That the reason 
raced to people’s 
iaving known value. 

That the price appeal has not 
ts former advertising significance 


for this can be 
insistence on 


Leading Concerns Find 
Nichols 


in all cases in times of stress. 

That it is dangerous to cut 
down on the quality or quantity 
of advertising as a part of re- 
trenchment proceedings. 

That manufacturers and distrib- 
utors have not sufficiently learned 
even yet that the farm and small- 
town market demands merchan- 
dise the same in quality and up- 
to-dateness as that sold to people 
in the cities. 

When the so-called “buyers’ 
strike” came on, the country was 
full of poorly assorted, top-heavy, 
high-priced stocks of merchandise. 
The mail-order houses were sadly 
overstocked. But the local retail 
stores were also overstocked. But 
from the beginning of 1921 there 
was enough liquidation of inven- 
tories by retail stores—meaning 
enough of a scramble and a fight 
to unload overstocks—largely to 


checkmate the retail mail-order 
houses’ efforts along the same 
line. This shows that the expe- 


riences of the last few years have 
made people keen judges of mer- 
chandise and that they will readily 
buy from the local retailer when 
he has real values to offer them 


and will make a real fight for 
business. 
LACK OF ADVERTISED LINES AFFECTED 


MAIL-ORDER SALES 
Another thing that had its effect 
—although naturally the mail- 


order people are not admitting it 

has been that retail stores have 
had relatively more advertised 
goods than were to be found in 
the mail-order stocks. People are 
demanding trade-marked goods 
of known and established value. 
The quality of private brands of 
merchandise sold -by mail-order 


houses is admittedly high and the 
buyer knows he is amply protected 
by a literal interpretation of the 
rule 


customer is always 


“the 
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right.” But that in many instances 
he will pick the nationally adver- 
tised brand, other things being 
equal, has been proved by investi- 
gations made by some of the mail- 
order houses themselves. 

Sears Roebuck’s sales of har- 
ness to farmers during 1921 rep- 
resent a large increase over the 
preceding year. Printers’ INK 
was told at Sears Roebuck and 
also at Montgomery Ward that 
more horses are being worked on 
the farms of America today than 
ten years ago. But just why the 
harness sales took such a jump 
while other farm-equipment pur- 
chases fell off, nobody is prepared 
exactly to say. One contributing 
reason doubtless has been the drop 
in the price of leather which 
brought the prices of harness 
down to relatively lower figures 
than other farm goods—another 
argument for getting selling prices 
down to their lowest terms as soon 
as possible, which seems to be 
what the automobile people, for 
example, are working toward. 

But the feature about the pres- 
ent mail-order situation that has 
the most interest for the manu- 
facturer and advertiser in general 
is what seems to be a permanent 
change in the buying habits of the 
farmer and the small-town resi- 
dent in behalf of goods of higher 
quality. Of the sales being made 
in shoes, clothing and housefur- 
nishings, the volume in the better 
grades is relatively larger than 
ever. More people apparently 
have learned that price is not the 
one big thing to be considered. 
They want known values. This 
is the reason there may be said 
to be today less selling resistance 
to advertised goods in the retail 
store than heretofore has been 
the case. 

In recognition of this increasing 
demand for quality the retail 
mail-order houses have made 
some important additions to their 
stocks this year in the way of 
high-class merchandise. They 
have done this, mind you, in the 
face of declining sales and over 
extended inventories. Although 
having more goods than they 
knew what to do with, they 
deliberately reached out and diver- 
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strengthened _ their 


sified and. 
important partic- 


stocks in many 
ulars. 

Sears Roebuck in its new cata- 
logue has some better class furni- 
ture than it previously has offered. 
Among the additions is a high- 
grade day-bed which is in pleasing 
contrast to the old-fashioned up- 
holstered couches of a few years 


‘ ago, which this firm, along with 


imagined that the 
country and _= small-town _ trade 
would demand. And the impor- 
tant factor is that the newly in 


all the others, 


troduced pieces of furniture ar 
selling to the general trade in 
greater proportions than other 


items in the same line. 

_ Manufacturers can well afford, 
in the present exigency, to take 
the time to see that this ex 
perience of Sears Roebuck gets 
home to their retail customers. 
For it is a first-hand demonstra- 
tion, not only of the value of 
having sufficient respect for one’s 
trade to offer it quality goods, but 
also of the need of everlastingly 
trying to diversify the stock and 
to bring forward something new. 

The mail-order houses have had 
some hard sledding of late and 
they have learned one big lesson 
that ought to result in more profit 
able selling for every business 
concern in America, no matter 
what type of goods it may handle. 

The lesson is that the customer 
never should be under-estimated 

When Henry Schott, now gen 
eral manager of the Seaman 
Paper Company of Chicago, was 
vice-president of Montgomer) 
Ward & Company he had occasion 
to go out to Hutchinson, Kan., o1 
a personal business mission 
Hutchinson is a small but livel) 
town in the centre of the “short 
grass” section of that common 
wealth. Mr. Schott was invited 
to dine with a few business mer 
at the Elks Club. He had take: 
along a Tuxedo suit for emer 
gencies and this he wore, no 
wanting to take the chance of ap 
pearing in business clothes. 

“T found that the gentlemen at 
the club,” Mr. Schott said, “wer 
correctly dressed down to th 
smallest detail and were mucl 
better appearing than men you 
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would see at the Chicago Club or 
the Metropolitan Club of - New 
York. The incident gave me a 
different view of the trade of the 
country as a whole. We city peo- 
ple who sell things to those in 
smaller towns and on the farms 
hold ourselves at much too high 
a valuation. The people of the 
country are more up to date and 
of a better class as a whole than 
those you will find in the city.” 
As the result of this trip Mr. 
Schott got ideas that resulted in 
Montgomery Ward putting on 
better merchandise in many dif- 
ferent lines, adding new lines, and 
giving people an opportunity to 
buy from a catalogue merchandise 
that hitherto had been regarded 
as only for the city trade. 
Theodore H. Merseles, 
president of Montgomery 
is a strong advocate of this kind 
of merchandising. Mr. Merseles 
has been at the head of the Ward 
firm only a short time but already 
has caused somewhat notable ad- 
ditions to the merchandise in 


now 
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which high quality predominates. 

After the silk shirt stage in 
buying had stopped so suddenly 
the mail-order houses were forced 
to clean house and reduce expense. 
Inasmuch as printed advertising 


represents substantially their 
whole direct selling cost, the prun- 
ing knife was applied to it about a 
year ago. Catalogue expense was 
cut wherever possible. Color 
feature pages were reduced in 
number or quality and in some 
cases eliminated. Plates represent- 
ing pages from former catalogues 
were “patched” to avoid the ex- 
pense of setting up new ones. Old 
engravings were utilized. 

This practice was by no means 
universal but there was a fairly 
general effort to make catalogues 
cost less money. 

The first crop of catalogues 
put out under the modified plan 
proved a great disappointment. 
There was not the acceleration in 
sales that a new catalogue could 
be expected to produce even under 
conditions as they then existed. 
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It took only a little while for 
the mistake in this kind of econ- 
omy to become apparent. Some 
of the latest catalogues are rapidly 
approaching their former standard 
of excellence. In fact the latest 
book circulated by Sears Roebuck 
& Company is by far the most 
elaborate and complete from a 
standpoint of engravings, color 
work and general typography that 
that company ever has had. Some 
striking rotagravure 
introduced—also some color pages 
printed in a new duo-tone process. 
This catalogue was printed in the 
face of declining sales and the 
most stringent necessity for econ- 
omizing. It was done on the basis 
that the only correct way to re- 
duce selling cost was to increase 
the volume—and that volume could 
not be enlarged by crippling the 
force that brought it in. 

The result? 

For the whole of 1921, Sears’ 
sales showed a decrease of thirty 
per cent as compared with those 
of 1920. 

The new catalogue was distrib- 
uted so as to get fairly to work 
by January of the present year. 
As these words were being written 
on January 20, the decrease as 
compared with the same period a 
year ago had been cut down more 
than half. 

Conditions for mail-order sell- 
ing are not a bit better now than 
they were a year ago. 

Here, therefore, is a clean-cut 
demonstration of the value of 
doing more and better advertising 
at a time when conditions would 
seem to demand that expenses of 
every kind be cut clear to the 
bone. 


Account with Dorland 
Agency 

The Deep Sea Fisheries Company 

advertising account is being handled 

by the Dorland Agency, New York. A 

special campaign in New York is 

planned. 


Joins French & Russell, 
San Francisco 


G. S. Foulkes, formerly with Foster 
& Kleiser, has joined the firm of French 
& Russell, San Francisco, direct-mail 
advertising service 


Fishery 


effects are 
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The Inheritance of the Press 


from Brook Farm 


At the banquet of the Amen Corner 
in New York last month Hon. Martin 
H. Glynn, of the Albany Times-Union, 
made an address in appreciation of 
Edward Page Mitchell, editor of the 
New York Sun. Referring to the im- 
press of Charles A. Dana on Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Glynn spoke of the 
influence of Brook Farm in lifting The 
Sun out of time-worn ruts. 

“Charles A. Dana was like thousands 
of other young writers until Brook 
Farm made him different,” said Mr. 
Glynn. “There he learned that man 
does not live by bread alone, that life 
is not merely mathematics, that laughter 
is as divine as tears. There he learned 
that you cannot square the circle of 
existence, that what the heart longs for, 
the brain sometimes finds impossible, 
and that cabbages“ may be as _inter- 
esting as kings. In other words at 
Brook Farm Dana learned not to take 
himself too seriously, or other folks too 
seriously; not to imagine with the 
Count of Monte Cristo that the world 
was his oyster. And this tolerance of 
life, this forebearance with the ways 
of the world and the peccadiloes of men 
was one of the inheritances that worked 
for the wondrous popularity of The 

“At Brook Farm Dana caught a new 
glimpse of the meaning of life, a new 
ippreciation of man’s individual power. 
but collective inability to shake off the 
shackles which family ties and human 
nature put upon the wrists of men. 
It was a bitter lesson, a disillusionizing 
lesson; but, oh, how mellowing its 
influence, how beneficent its results! 
Hawthorne with the most brilliant 
fiction that America has _ produced. 
Curtis with his chiseled sentences and 
sculptured phrases, Greeley with his 
Promethean fire. Albert Brisbane with 
a brilliancy as sparkling and as varied 
as the diamond, Theodore Parker with 
the thunder of Mt. Sinai on his lips, 
Lowell with his gentle satire, Whittier 
with his sturdy songs of manhood and 
Charles A. Dana with The Sun are all 
in a way an inheritance from the 
humanizing influence of that poetic and 
ideal, but impractical colony amid the 
sylvan scenes of old Brook Farm.” 


Gardner- 


G. F. Whitsett Joins 
Glen Buck 


George F. Whitsett, 
years in charge of ‘publications and 
advertising publicity for the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, has joined 
the Chicago office of the Gardner-Glen 
Buck Company, advertising agency, as 
in assistant to Mr. Buck in production. 


for nearly ten 


Herbert H. Foster with 
Magazine Publisher 


The Experimenter Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York, has added Herbert H. 
Foster as manager of its service de- 
partment. Mr. Foster was formerl 
office manager of the New Yor 
Evening Post. 
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Map of City in 1853 


There’s manya “national 
advertiser” who has been 
astounded when he found 
how thin his distribution 
in Indianapolis really 
was, and later gratified to 
see how far he could go 
with sales when supported 
by Indianapolis News 
advertising. 
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ERE a half century ago was a 
town hardly a half mile across, 
today centers in the “Mile 

Square” Dynamic Indianapolis, the 

retail buying center for a million and a 

half people. 

Indianapolis is not a try-out market. 
Though business analysts may say that 
there is no better market to cultivate at 
this time, still Indianapolis is not a fruit- 
ful field for the manufacturer who is only 
interested in stocking dealers. 

Year-in-year-out newspaper advertis- 
ing is the only insurance of profitable 
merchandising in this market. Dealers 
won’t buy new products unless they know 
that sufficient advertising will be run to 
create and keep creating a real consumer 
demand. 





The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E, LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bldg 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR 
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Member Associated Business Papers 














Brown & Sharpe sa 


“WE LEARN that next month American 
Machinist will be forty-four years old. This 
company started advertising in the American 
Machinist during its first year and have con- 
tinued ever since. It was a source of satis- 
faction to have the American Machinist enter 
upon a line that, up to that time, had not 
been taken care of as it should have been. 


“THE MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY is 
a fundamental industry and is of a nature 
that has warranted such a publication as 
your paper has furnished. Its editorial pages 
have not been governed by its advertising 
columns. The American Machinist has taken 


AMERICAN 


A McGraw-Hill 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., 
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jaypr American Machinist: 


active part in legislative and economic ques- 
tions affecting the industry, which have 
brought results that could not have been 
accomplished without such a public mouth- 
piece as your paper has furnished. 


“THE AMERICAN MACHINIST is read 
by the executives and the operating heads of 
businesses so that the matter presented in the 
editorial, reading and advertising depart- 
ments commands a circle of worth-while 
readers. With such a foundation underly- 
ing the paper, it has been a great satisfaction 
to continue to use the columns to dissemi- 
nate our advertising matter.”’ 


MACHINIST 


Publication 


New York City, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Building Records Exceeded 
by $25,000,000 Expenditure 


1921 was Milwaukee’s greatest building 
period. $25,000,000 was expended, 
which surpassed any other year by 
more than $1,000,000. The 35,500 
building permits outnumbered those 
of any other year by 9,000. Only 7 
other cities had bigger building opera- 
tions than Milwaukee in 1921. 


Milwaukee is a market composed 
largely of home-owners—the most 
profitable kind for intensive adver- 
tising. 


4 out of every 5 English-speaking 
families—practically all of the great 
half-million buyers in Milwaukee— 
read The Journal daily. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. —R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Booklet with a Unique 
Purpose 


Once It Was Necessary Only to Produce a Collection of Pictures and 
Descriptive Text, But Now Manufacturers Wait 
for a Real Selling Idea 


By A. L. Townsend 


GENIUS—and he is little 
‘ short of that—affiliated with 
a large printing house has made 
fame and wealth by creating rea- 
sons why people should issue 
advertising booklets. 

He confines his attentions to the 
little brothers and sisters of cata- 
logues. Upon a number of these 
works he is drawing royalties. 
On others, he was paid a substan- 
tial fee for the idea alone. Other 
people work out the details. 

The idea, therefore, seems to be 
the thing. 

The actual volume of printing 
turned out in a year is largely 
dependent upon the number of 
logical ideas that are created. 
Manufacturers, regardless of con- 
ditions, are never cold to a good 
booklet theme. They are always 
afraid ‘someone else might dis- 
cover it. 

The man above referred to, spe- 
cialist in booklet work, approached 
a golf ball manufacturer of 
international importance on the 
subject of a booklet. No, the firm 
was not looking for reasons to 
advertise. Its appropriation had 
long since been consumed. It was 
not interested. 

This chilly reception did not 
worry the idea man. A day later 
he saw the sales manager of the 
company. He had a crude dummy 
drawn up and the rest was de- 
scribed verbally. This little bro- 
chure, while advertising golf 
balls, contained twenty plans for 
laying out greens, by the foremost 
men of the day. The little dia- 
grams were working plans and 
could be copied. On _ opposite 
pages, the experts had something 
to say to club committees and 
members on the subject of golf- 
course architecture and the laying 
out of the grounds. When that 


booklet fell into the hands of any 





xs 


golfer, of course it was eagerly 


read. 

Without a moment's hesitation 
the idea was accepted and paid 
for, and will soon appear. The 
advertiser could not afford to let 
it pass. Some rival might nibble. 
That book would be an investment 
under any circumstances because 
its popularity was automatically 
made for it in advance. 


MINERVA’S ADVERTISING IN 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 

The James Lees & Sons Com- 
pany, maker of Minerva Yarns, 
has issued an imposing book, 
under the title “My Knitting 
Book.” It is an art production, 
being printed on the best paper 
and with many pages of splendid 
half-tones, some in full color. 
Directions for making various knit 
garments are contained, aside 
from the firm’s own advertising, 
modestly presented. This book 
sells for thirty-five cents, and sev- 
eral editions have been issued. Its 
eirculation has grown to a sur- 
prising figure. Thus, in a sense, 
the peculiar situation arises of an 
advertiser actually being paid for 
advertising his own wares. There 
is something to be said on the 
other side: the book is a bargain 
at the price, because of the prac- 
tical information it contains, but 
when all is said and done, it is an 
advertisement for Minerva Yarns. 

Because a basic and instructive 
plan was created, to begin with, 
the booklet could partially pay its 
own way, while spreading the 
story of the product. The preface 
sums up both sides of the story 
rather deftly: 

“In this unusual Book of Styles 
we show what the knitting needle 
cai accomplish with Minerva 
Yarns. [Note that the advertiser 
never loses sight of his main 
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objective — salesmanship.] The 
beauty and permanency of their 
color—their loftiness and_ their 
strength—have won for them a 
permanent place in the knitting 
world. Minerva was the first 
scientifically balled yarn. These 
Minerva Models have been de- 
signed for the book under the 
personal direction and supervision 
of Kathleen Rogers Begley, a 
woman widely known for her deft 
touch and originality in Styling— 
and an authority in the Fashion 
World.” 

There can seldom be a doubt as 
to the outcome of a piece of 
printed matter when it has a real 
objective, when it is designed to 
perform a definite mission, when 
it contains information people are 
eager to read. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company, in its new Victor réec- 
ord book for 1922, recognizes 
this fact. It is necessary for this 
company once a year to produce 
an elaborate summary of all rec- 
ords, past and present, and they 
run into the thousands. 

In this case the book is given 
away free. Regardless of its 
merit as a remarkable compilation 
of the names of records, how 
many people would be hungry for 
it were it not for the clever inter- 
polation of facts concerning people 
and subjects of interest to music- 
lovers? Portraits and biographies 
brighten and lighten the many 
pages of advertising talk: 

“Do you know that James Whit- 
comb Riley himself recited some 
of his poems for Victor Records?” 
We did not. This comes as a 
distinct surprise to us, that we can 
actually hear the dead poet’s own 
voice. 

“Can you name the great com- 
poser who though born in Ger- 
many is buried in Westminster 
Abbey ?” 

“Did you know Mozart wrote a 
concerto when but six years of 
age?” 

“Do you know the story of 
La Bohéme, and which two com- 
posers wrote operas of that 
name?” 

These and numerous other ‘ele- 
ments give the Victor record 
book a wide popular appeal. With 
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a mere statement of records it 
hand, the piece of printing woul: 
descend to mere catalogue valu 
and nothing more. 

When Wallace Nutting begar 
national advertising in magazine 
for his elaborately conceived anc 
executed period furniture, he is 
sued a remarkable book, ‘all buf 
and rich brown and delicate green 
There were the conventional an 
necessary pictures of “reproduc 
tions,” but to our way of thinkin; 
the one thing that has created :; 
very wide demand for the bool 
is a department of historical re 
search on period furniture. Oj 
equal interest are the footnote: 
beneath each “illustration. The 
life-stories of these pieces are re 
lated in an extraordinarily inter 
esting spirit. 

DENNISON BOOKLETS A LIBRARY 0) 
INSTRUCTION 


For many years The Dennison 
Manufacturing Company has 
found that booklets, each with a 
special purpose, can be made 
valuable advertising documents. 
They compose a “Dennison 
Library,” as it were. The new 
Dennison book, just issued for 
1922, is probably the most popular 
of all, despite the fact that this 
is the first edition and that it has 
been in circulation but a limited 
time. 

It is known as “The Party 
Book,” costs ten cents and con 
tains complete descriptions and 
instructions for a large number 
of special-occasion events. These 
are elaborately illustrated. 

Two things are definitely ac 
complished in this little colorful 
volume with its cover of cos 


tumed dancing figures: first, the 
reader is_ entertained and in 
structed. It is a book that shoulc 


be in every home where there ari 
young people, as ready reference 


when entertainments are being 
planned. 
Second, it is the best possibk 


form of advertising for The Den 
nison Company, since decorations 
costumes, table ornaments, favors 
etc., are illustrated and they ar« 
to be made from  Dennisor 
products. Advertising has beer 
shrewdly blended with instruction 
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You Can Always Count 
on Baltimore 


Many a business man is coming to 
realize how much it costs to sell 
each new customer. The cost of 
selling is the great problem before 
the sales manager of today. 


Experienced sales managers are choosing 


THE SUN’S their territories carefully these days— 
Average Net Paid going light on the cities that show a pre- 
Daily Circulation ponderance of floating population, and 
for December concentrating their efforts on the terri- 

Morning and tories that promise continuous sales. 
Evening) was 
216,317—City, Baltimore is one of the most “solid” com- 
175,268; Sub- munities in the country. Its population 
urban, 13,240; stays put. Once you have established your 
Country, 27,809. product in the Baltimore territory, you are 


sure of constant and growing and con- 
tinuous sales. 


The way to get at the Baltimore market 
is to advertise in THE SUN. Our Mer- 
chandising Service Department will be 
glad to help you. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 





Morning Evening Sunday 
SOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8, OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Wribune Bldg., Chicago 









Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 


. 
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and with entertainment. 

One of the novelties put out 
for Kirschbaum Clothes, and in- 
tended for distribution in stores 
for envelope stuffers, etc.. is a 
handy little reference folder, il- 
lustrated, bearing the title, “Better 
Care, Longer Wear.” The adver- 
tiser makes no attempt to talk 
his product. What he does do, in 
the main, is to tell men hdw to 
keep their clothing in the pink of 
condition—how to fold them, how 
to clean them, how to lay them 
away, how to leave them at night. 
There is a diagram, made up of 
many little outline sketches, ex- 
plaining just how to “pack a coat 
for traveling.” A test case was 
made of this piece of printed mat- 
ter. Three dozen were handed 
out in a mixed gathering of men 
of various walks of life. Not one 
of the foldefs was thrown away. 
It was unanimously agreed that 
here was something worth keep- 
ing. 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany, perhaps the last concern 
one would expect to use booklets, 
has just issued a novel brochure 
emphasizing its special “Civility” 
campaign. The entire story of 
the polite way to do things in 
business is told. Perhaps the most 
interesting episodes of the book 
have to do with the other side of 
the story—the incivility of patrons. 
Here is an example: 

“A prominent business man, 
passing down Broadway in a bus, 
wanted to alight at Sixty-fifth 
street. He did not ring the bell 
until actually in the middle of 
that cross street. When he saw 
the bus passing his corner he 
angrily struck the conductor on 
the jaw. The force of the blow 
knocked the conductor down and 
he fell behind the stairs. The 
company prosecuted the conduc- 
tor’s case vigorously; the business 
man: went to the conductor’s home 
and apologized, besides making 
other restitution.” 

We can cite any number of 
cases where the big, basic, in- 
structive and helpful idea of a 
piece of printed matter doubled 
its selling efficiency. 

A tack concern produced a 
booklet on how to lay carpets and 
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how to get them up again—a 
even more difficult task, as ever 
householder knows. 

A large _ tool-manufacturin 
concern stopped talking what i 
turned out at the factory and sok 
over the counter, and discussed 
the best method of keeping tool 
in good condition. 

A clock house told in an enter 
taining manner the history oi 
time-telling, from the very first 
primitive method, and_ thereb, 
caused the consumer to place 
the piece of advertising in a re 
spected library niche for future 
reference. 

A silk house, departing from 
the usual procedure of talking 
shop, branched off into a meri 
torious discussion of the wonders 
of the silk-worm and the histori 
cal significance of silk, during all 
ages. 

The manufacturer of a food for 
cattle gave three pages only to his 
own story, and devoted fifty pages 
to the care of pedigreed animals 
of the farm, doctoring them, their 
bedding, feed, living quarters, 
peculiarities, etc. 

There are so many romances 
connected with so many lines of 
business that the wonder is all do 
not sense these advertising ele 
ments that combine reader-interest 
and good salesmanship—in one 
People are hungry for knowledge. 
That much can be set down as an 
absolute fact of the current gener 
ation. And this thirst for knowl- 
edge is by no means confined to 
obvious subjects. People are cu 
riously eager to have a smattering 
of knowledge about everything. 


H. W. Scholl with Philbrin 
Company 
H. W. Scholl, recently sales man 
ager of the Splitdorf Electric Co., ha 
been appointed sales manager of th« 
Philbrin Corporation, ignition, Kennett 
Square, Pa. 


The Hoosier Legionaire, organ o! 
the American Legion in Indiana, wil 
start publication in March. It will! 
appear weekly, the publication office 
being in Wabash, Ind. 





John Lynch has been made head of 
the art department of the Saxe Adver 
tising Agency, Boston. 
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The 


Super-Salesman 
(His Name Is OLD MAN EXPERIENCE) 


Talk all you please, Old Man Ex- 
perience is the world’s greatest sales- 
man. 


No argument prevails against him, 
because his record is wide open. 


He is working right now for the 
Chicago Evening American. 


He worked on the same job last 
year, and brought in MORE THAN 
A HALF-MILLION LINES of busi- 
ness in excess of 1920; the Evening 
American’s record year. 

Every other Chicago newspaper 


showed a loss of over a half-million 
lines. 


The Chicago Evening American is 
backing Old Man Experience with a 
circulation now of over 400,000 and a 
responsive reader audience of over 
1,200,000. 

Tie up with Old Man Experience. 
He is ALWAYS right! ° 
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It cost us $1636.15 
to back up this 
$87.50 advertiser 


Nothing can kill confidence in ad- 
vertising so quickly as the unfulfilled 
promise of a double acting guarantee. 


This goes double for the green- 
. bordered, legal - looking certificate 
that serves both as a jimmy to get the 
order and a bulwark of defense 
against complaining customers. 

Having itself a guarantee that means 
what it says, Farm and Home has, as a 
measure of self-protection, found it neces- 
sary to make sure just what an advertiser 
means when he says “guaranteed,” “10 days 
free trial,” “free,” etc., and occasionally we 
find a strong tendency to evade responsibil- 
ity and to take refuge behind a technicality. 

In spite of every precaution, something 
gets by once in-a blue moon—and then it 
costs us real money to maintain the prestige 
of the Farm and Home guarantee. 

Just recently, in the case of a baby chick 
advertiser who spent only $87.50 on his 
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advertisement in Farm and Home, we have 
sent checks to our readers aggregating 
$1636.15. (Rather a low cost per dollar of 
return for the advertiser, by the way.) 


The confidence engendered by this long- 
standing guarantee (which was the first of 
its kind in any farm paper) is one of the big 
reasons why Farm and Home so often 
stands first in returns per dollar secured for 
advertisers. 


You will find a further reason for this 
responsiveness in the fact that Farm and 
Home keeps its readers interested—as 
shown by the fact that it has the Jargest 
percentage of renewal subscriptions of any 
of the National farm papers. 


If you are not getting “Inside Stuff,” 
tabloid house organ devoted to farm 
markets, send for it. 





The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO:, Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Department Store Adver- 
tising for Ig21. 


Inches 
Metropolis, 6 days . 90,247 
Times-Union, 6 days... ...34,950 
Times-Union, Sundays... .35,975 


The Jacksonville department 
stores concentrate in The 
Metropolis week days, and 
Times-Union Sundays. (The 
Metropolis has no Sunday 
edition.) 


The Florida Metropolis 


Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 





Local Coverage and Local Results 


@, The Evening Metrop- local, the Evening Me- 
olis gives concentrated  tropolis will sell the most 
local coverage. goods at least cost. 

agree iia 

1 > mov y i -trop- ¢ . ’ ° 
> he a Metroy , If an advertiser’s dis- 

) ‘es greates = . . . 

ols produces greatest Te- tribution is both local and 
sults from the local field state-wide, the Metropo- 
; : é lis cannot be profitably 
i], Practically every white ignored. In such ‘cases 
family in Jacksonville has fol[ow the lead of local 
the evening Metropolis advertisers using the 
delivered at home and Morning ‘Times - Union 
reads it at home. 


at lowest cost. 


on Sunday and the Eve- 
(i, If an advertiser’s dis- ning Metropolis during 
tribution is only or mainly the week. 


The Metropolis is a member of The Associated 
Dailies of Florida, §S. N. P. A. and A. N. P. . 





EK. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
listablished I888 


Chicago — . Atlanta 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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Eskimo Pie Campaign Brings 
100,000 Customers in Sixty Days 





Newspaper Advertising Launches New Confection, Which Makes Ice 
Cream Selling an All-the-Year Business 


FEW weeks ago there ap- 
44 peared on the window of a 
downtown Chicago cigar store 
this sign, printed in red on a strip 
of white paper: “Eskimo Pie, 10c.” 
Since then cigar stores and news- 
stands all over the city are taking 


\ 






Seid from coast te coast 






A new experience for your paiate! The 
word-makers haven't yet invented a 
term to adequately describe the lus- 
ciousness of this most novel confection 
A twin delight—a crispy milk-choco- 
late enclosing a bar of delicious ice 
cream. Fresh and wholesome it comes 
in a tight wrapping of sanitary tin-foil 
Buy it at the nearest place where ice 
cream is sold. Made under patents, 
by the licensees of the Russell Stover 
Company, Mallers Building, Chicago 


10c 


DISTINCTIVE BORDER AND LETTERING FOR SOMETHING 


UNDER THE SUN 


up the idea, to say nothing of its 
general adoption by drug stores, 
confectioneries and delicatessens 

In other words, we have here 
the unusual spectacle of cigar 
stores selling an ice cream con- 
fection, Eskimo Pie being nothing 
more nor less than a slab of ice 
cream covered with a coating of 
milk chocolate. 

The process of putting the coat- 





ESKIMO PIE 









ing on the ice cream was dis- 
covered last summer by a young 
man associated with Russell 
Stover, who then was in the bak- 
ing business in Omaha. Mr. 
Stover moved at once to Chicago, 
formed a company and made his 
merchandising plans. 
The first tryout 
was with newspaper 
advertising in Mil- 
waukee late last 
November. Chicago 
next was covered by 
means of newspaper 
advertisements, and 
now the thing is 
branching out in 
newspaper advertis- 
ing all over the 
country. This month 
a start will be made 
in a big way in 
national magazines. 

At the present 
writing the news- 
paper advertising 
has brought more 
than 100,000 retail 
handlers for the 
confection and the 
franchise for mak- 
ing it has been sold 
to 700 or more ice 
cream manufactur- 
ers in most of the 
leading cities of the 
country. 

The franchise or 
xEW patent rights to 

make Eskimo Pie is 
sold to ice cream 

manufacturers for a cash payment 
and a royalty on all sales made. 

It was difficult at first to figure 
out ‘a way to collect the royalty, 
and then the company hit upon 
the simple expedient of selling the 
ice cream manufacturers tinfoil 
wrappers in which to enclose the 
confection, The contract provides 
that none but these wrappers be 
used. 
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The company itself manufac- 
tures nothing. It sells rights and 
wrappers. 

“We do not claim any great 
amount of personal credit for the 
way our newspaper advertising 
has given us country-wide distri- 
bution almost overnight,” H. E. 
Watson, secretary of the Russell 
Stover Company, said to Print- 
ERS’ INK. “We merely hit upon 
the happy idea for combining 
America’s two most popular con- 
fections, milk chocolate and ice 
cream. The combination was made 
in a way to render retail selling 
easy, sanitary, economigal and 
natural. Thus we had something 
we knew ice cream makers could 
sell to their customers and that 
people would buy. Under the cir- 
cumstances the obvious thing to 
do was to tell the story in the 
newspapers. This we did and 
are doing. 

“We expected a steady and 
rather rapid growth. But the 
thing almost jumped out of our 
hands. The whole development is 
a case of remarkable and spec- 
tacular success.” 

The company used good strat- 
egy in beginning its big selling 
effort during cold weather when 
the figures representing the re- 
turns from the ice cream business 
are likely to be put down in red. 
The strength of the ice cream 
confection idea lies in the direc- 
tion of making ice cream an 
all-the-year seller. Some manu fac- 
turers have used institutional ad- 
vertising along the line of sell- 
ing the people on ice cream as a 
food, and therefore being some- 
thing to be purchased in the win- 
ter as well as in the summer. 
This is an idea capable of steady 
growth, as many leading ice cream 
producers have found. The con- 
fection thought goes over in a 
hurry because people are already 
sold on that class of eating in a 
way that knows no season. 

The Eskimo advertising will 
have a distinctive style of typog- 
raphy. Some slight changes are 
made in successive advertisements 
for the sake of variety, but there 
is enough individuality about each 
readily to associate it with all the 
others and with the trade-mark on 
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the tinfoil wrapper. The company 
plans to place the advertising in 
newspapers large and small all 
over the country. Much of the 
copy will be placed through local 
ice cream manufacturers. To this 
end complete arrangements have 
been made for co- operation in the 
way of advertising service. 


To Sell Advertising Space in 
Coaches and Ferries 


Advertising space is to be sold in 
some of the passenger coaches and 
ferryboats of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road. For the present, space will be 
sold only for passenger coaches in the 
company’s service between Camden, 
N. J., and Atlantic«City, and in the 
local service of the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railroad and in the ferryboats 
operated between Philadelphia and 
Camden and New York and Jersey 
City—about 200 coaches and eighteen 
ferryboats in all 


a Crowell Ji Joins Benson, 
Gamble & Slaten 


L. A. Crowell has resigned as vice 
president, in charge of the Chicago 
office of Van Patten, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to become a mem 
ber of the firm of Benson, Gamble & 
Slaten, advertising agency, Chicago. 


T. B. Stedman with Butler 
Brothers 


Tom B. Stedman, formerly with the 
Starr Service Corp., of New York, has 
been given charge of retailers’ service 
work in the central advertising depart 
ment of Butler Brothers, wholesalers 
of general merchandise, Chicago. 


R. Calvert Haws an Officer 
of Chicago Agency 

R. Calvert Haws, formerly advertis 

ing manager of the Baker-Vawter Com 

pany, Benton Harbor, Mich., has been 

made vice-president of Shuman & Pom 

eroy, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 


Will Direct Advertising in 
Canada 


The General News & Advertising 
Agency of Montreal, has secured the 
Canadian _ appropriation for Tules 
coun Inc. and the Renaud Phone 
Piano Disc Method. 


Philadelphia Agency Has New 
Coffee Account 


The Swansdown Coffee Company, 
Pittsburgh, has placed its advertising 
account with the Hancock Payne Ad 
vertising Organization, Philadelphia 
agency. 
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“Pleasure and Good” 
for the Store Staff 


No. 25 

The Hub Clothing Company does busi- 
ness in Marion, Ill. (population 9,582). 
Mr. Pfeffer, proprietor, writes: “We 
have gotten so much pleasure and good 
out of the past few issues of CHICAGO 
APPAREL GAZETTE that we have de- 
cided it would be a good investment to 
have you send the magazine to our 
salesmen. We are herewith enclosing 
check for $10, in payment for five sub- 
scriptions to be sent to the following 
addresses. . . .” 

Any Fairchild publication multiplies its 
readers and spreads its influence through 
the power of its constant service of 
“news and ideas.” 

The “reaction” of Mr. Pfeffer to the 
“pleasure and good” realized from CHI- 
CAGO APPAREL GAZETTE is typical 
of more than 52,000 paid - in - advance 
subscribers to one or other of the two 
business dailies and “twin” magazines 
enumerated below. 


Here are the bare facts again— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 

daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U.S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U.S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—>paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,006 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 


























Offers New Organization Plan for 
Associated Advertising Clubs 


T. W. LeQuatte Suggests Plan for Better Representation of All Elements 
in Advertising Organization 


LANS looking to the reorgani- 

zation of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World are pre- 
sented in definite form by T. W. 
LeQuatte, of Successful Farming, 
and one of the vice-presidents of 
the clubs, in a letter to Frank E. 
Fehlman, president of. the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York. Mr. 
LeQuatte suggests the framework 
for an organization in which he 
local advertising clubs, the 


says 
professional advertising element 
and sustaining members will all 
have a voice in the executive au- 
thority. 


The proposed plan, according to 
Mr. LeQuatte, contemplates the 
establishment of two representa- 
tive bodies corresponding to the 
houses of congress and a third 
agency comparable to the general 
manager and board of directors 
of the familiar manufacturing or- 
ganization. 

Professional advertisers, by 
which Mr. LeQuatte means men 
and women who give practically 
their whole time and thought to 
the subject of advertising, are 
grouped into twenty departmen- 
tals. Each of these departmentals 
is represented by three. members 
in a national commission or sen- 
ate. The chairman of this body 
is a member ex-officio of the ex- 
ecutive committee, a committee 
corresponding in a measure to the 
American cabinet. 

The local application of adver- 
tising, personified by the local ad- 
vertising clubs, would have, to 
balance the national commission 
or senate, a body called the board 
of presidents, in Mr. LeQuatte’s 
plan. The board of presidents 
is equivalent to a house of rep- 
resentatives. It is called the board 
of presidents because the author 
of the plan feels that the inter- 
ests of the individual clubs can 
be best served if each club is rep- 
re$ented in this body by its presi- 
dent instead of by a delegate, as 


~ 


at present. The chairman of the 
board of presidents is ex-officio a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Individuals who are located in 
places where there are no adver- 
tising clubs may become sustain- 
ing members of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
The chairman of these sustaining 
members is ex-officio a member 
of the executive committee. 

In addition to the three mem- 
bers of the executive committee, 
whose election to the committee 
is automatic, the national commis- 
sion, or senate, and the board of 
presidents or house of represen- 
tatives, acting together, elect two 
more members, bringing the total 
to five. These last two are the 
president and secretary-treasurer 
of the Associated Clubs and by 
virtue of this are chairman and 
secretary of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Because of the amount of time 
which the actual management of 
the organization’s affairs will re- 
quire, the plan calls for the ap- 
pointment by the executive com- 
mittee of a general manager. 

The presidents of clubs in each 
State or nation would constitute 
an executive committee for their 
particular State or nation. Each 
committee of this sort would elect 
its own chairman to be the repre- 
sentative of the local group in the 
general organization and to repre- 
sent the general organization in 
his particular State or nation. 

Mr. LeQuatte advances his plan, 
not as an arbitrary formula, but 
rather as a tentative set of prin- 
ciples resulting from the sugges- 
tions of many individuals cover- 
ing a number of years. He has 
put it forth helieving that it will 
be acceptable to both the small 
and the large clubs and that it will 
serve as a basis for changes in 
the present constitution of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs. 
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EARLY three years ago, Harper’s Bazar 

started its fashion service to the buyers and 
merchandise managers of the leading stores. 
This Buyers’ Service Department is in contact 
with the 560 best stores in the 122 largest cities 
in the United States. 
Every manufacturer of. fashion merchandise 
should know more of the trade influence of the 
Bazar, as developed through the work of our 
Buyers’ Service. 


Harpers Bagar 








in Cleveland 





the National 
Advertising pub- 
lishedin Cleveland. 


during 1921 was 


when it 
comes tocovermn 
Northern Ohio 
the Plain Dealer 
alone will do 
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during 192I 


PLAIN DEALER 





NEWS-LEADER | P. 
(28.28% 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WQODWARD & KELLY 
810 Times Building 811 Security Building 
New York Chicago 
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Vice-President, De Long Hook 

Mi talks with many notion 
buyers in large jobbing 
jouses have invariably left the 


mpression that there is much in- 
lifference among jobbing sales- 
men toward notions. It appears 
that no matter how earnestly the 
importance of notions is advo- 
cated, these items which involve 
uit comparatively little danger of 
loss receive but scant attention 
from a salesman’s point of view 
in comparison with larger items 
i which the sales mount up 
quite rapidly in dollars and cents. 
You are anxious, as we are, to 
see a change in this unfortunate 
situation. Well, if education is 
the solvent of practically all of 
uur ills, it follows that a wider 
search for knowledge and a 
greater ambition to convert our- 
selves into teachers will soon pave 
the way to increased sales of no- 
tions. 

It is the manufacturers’ aim to 
lrive home the magnitude of the 
notion. business in such a way as 
enable a salesman to get a 
vision of something more than a 
single store transaction. For ex- 
ample, take the particular part of 
the notion business with which I 
am identified. We have Govern- 
ment statistics to prove that the 
annual sales of pins, hooks and 
eyes, hairpins, safety pins and 
snaps alone amount to approxi- 
mately $15,100,000. These figures 
are both interesting and inspiring. 
But if you want still more in- 
spiration, I suggest that you com- 
municate with the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce 


to 


in Washington and ascertain the 
annual sales of all kinds of 
notions. 


I recall the name of one promi- 
nent store that did a total notion 
1920 of $194,000 and 


husiness in 
Portion of address before The Job- 
ers Association of Notion Buyers. 





What Can Notion Manufacturers 
Do for the Jobber P 


Reciprocity of Helpfulness Suggested 


By Charles R. Wiers 


and Eye Company, 





Philadelphia 


another store only about ten 
blocks distant in the same city 
that reached a total in the same 


year of $185,000. No doubt there 
are many other stores that did as 
well, if not better. Despite all 
this, I venture the opinion that the 
average household is not ade- 
quately supplied with notion ar- 
ticles such as are needed almost 
every day. 

On the other hand, we must 
not run away with the mistaken 
idea that the big stores have a 
monopoly on the notion business. 
Out in a Western State, in a 
city of only 19,000 souls, there 
is a store that keeps three clerks 
busy all of the time in its notion 
department, and on Saturday they 
take on two additional clerks to 
accommodate their trade. Women 
think of their convenience when 
buying notions, and_ therefore 
patronize the store nearest to 
them, regardless of its size. 

NOT BE 


LITTLE ARTICLES NEED 


TRIFLES 


Another thing concerning which 
salesmen need much education is 
the right attitude toward little 
things. The war magnified big 
things and put the big buyer on 
a sort of a pedestal. Now the 
war is over. Trifling things of 
life are coming into their own. 
The small buyer realizes that he 
is somebody, and accordingly de- 


mands reasonable recognition. The 
salesman who is_ permitted to 
grow indifferent toward little 


things or to frown upon the lit- 
tle merchant who conducts a lit- 
tle store on a side street is a 
mighty poor asset for an institu- 
tion that is anxiOus to grow and 
prosper. 

As proof that I am not making 
use of fancy theories, I have only 
to remind you that the great and 
powerful National City Bank of 
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New York recently used full-page 
newspaper space to announce that 
hereafter they will receive de- 
posits from $1 upward in their 
compound interest department and 
would pay interest on all sums in 
excess of $5. There is much food 
for real thought in this adver- 
tising campaign by one of the 
most influential banks in the 
United States. 

Just how you should go about 
it to impart the necessary educa- 
tion to your men is not an easy 
problem. Certain it is, your man- 
agement will have to be sold first. 
It may be that someone high in 
authority with the varied responsi- 
bilities of a great business on his 
shoulders has failed to visualize 
the possibilities of your depart- 
ment. Some time ago we learned 
to our surprise from the answers 
to a series of letters that many of 
our customers did not realize the 
volume of business they were 
doing with our items alone. After 
your management has caught your 
enthusiasm you may have to con- 
vert some of your associate de- 
partment heads in order to round 
out a well-defined plan of co- 
operation. Next, you will prob- 
ably be glad to emulate the fine 
example of President Harding 
and get your men together quite 
often around the conference table. 
Perhaps group conferences will 
enable you to win out to a large 
extent, but in many cases you will 
have to labor with one man at a 
time. If, perchance, you can win 
over one or more of your leaders 
their influence will go a long way 
toward whipping the others into 
line. 

You will also find it to your ad- 


vantage to request more help from / 


the manufacturers with whom you 
deal, They are anxious to serve 
you and are willing to prepare 
letters and other matter within 
reason to be circulated according 
to your wishes to your men. Once 
or twice a year, or oftener, you 
could probably prevail upon them 
to send a representative to talk 
to a group of your men. The 
viewpoint of an outsider who 
knows what he is talking about 
should ordinarily prove quite val- 
uable to you in your work of 
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putting notions where they belong 
in the thoughts of your travelers 

We may appropriately inquire 
about the value of advertising 
What is the real mission of ex- 
tensive advertising along painstak- 
ing lines by a manufacturer of 
quality goods? Isn’t it an efficient 
salesman who is working by day 
and by night in the interests of 
those who are organized to sell 
what a manufacturer produces? 
Yes, it’s all that and a whole lot 
more. It’s a high-grade cost re- 
ducer, as hundreds of alert dealers 
have proved, and a quick and 
profitable mover of stocks. Think 
this over im these days when 
there is a just demand to reduce 
costs and perhaps you will agree 
that there is the same need for 
a changed attitude in some quar- 
ters toward well-advertised lines 
as there is for a change in the 
attitude of many salesmen toward 
small wares. 


ADVERTISING FOR JOBBERS’ SALES 


The manufacturer who adver- 
tises does a good part of your 
selling. He therefore deserves 
your co-operation as he does that 
of your men. The more the whole 
crowd pulls together, the mor 
chance there will be for increased 
sales. That is the experience of 
those who have subjected well- 
advertised quality goods to th« 
acid test and who are missing no 
opportunity to co-operate fully 
with the manufacturer who is 
putting time, thought and money 
into various kinds of effective 
publicity. 

The present is the best time ever 
to show a salesman that if he is 
going to win out he will have to 
be something more than a collec- 
tor of orders. A sale has no 
permanency attached to it unless 
it actually confers a benefit upon 
the buyer. If, therefore, I sell 
a man a bill of goods and make 
no effort to give him the fullest 
benefit of my knowledge and ex- 
perience as to how they may be 
advertised or displayed, or both, 
or what some of my other friends 
are doing to pile up sales, I have 
done nothing to attach him as a 
permanent customer. It’s in this 
particular that many salesmen are 
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City Circulations of 
Minneapolis Daily News- 
papers Compared 


Journal 55,043 
Morning Tribune 38,768 
Evening Tribune 35,697 


News 20,536 Figures for 6 months period 
ending Sept. 30, 1921 


T IS interesting to observe that the city 
circulation of The Journal practically 
equals the combined city circulations of the 
other two afternoon newspapers in Minne- 
apolis—and Minneapolis, because of its 
dearth of suburbs and compact develop- 
ment, is overwhelmingly an evening news- 
paper city. 


It is not surprising, then, that the pros- 
perous retailers of Minneapolis should place 
the larger share of their display advertising 
in The Journal. 














The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


Member A. B. C. 
Represented in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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missing their biggest opportunity. 
They take orders and hurry on, 
but they do not serve. Let us 
then begin to educate our sales- 
men to realize that they are help- 
ers more than they are anything 
else. 

Another way to improve the 
sales of notions is to make better 
use of the mails. You cannot find 
a more efficient fill-in agency be- 
tween the calls of your men or a 
more competent announcer than 
the one Uncle Sam provides. The 
day is here when we must find a 
way to reduce our selling ex- 
penses and in turn serve the con- 
sumer more economically. The 
right use of the mails will help 
us to turn the trick. A human 
letter can be made to convey the 
same details, the same logic, the 
same truth and practically ‘the 
same personal touch as a sales- 
man clad in immaculate linen and 
gifted with a persuasive tongue. 
Thoughtful people are beginning 
to appreciate this undeniable fact 
and are also waking up to the un- 
necessary expense and absurdity 
of insisting that a salesman come 
around for certain orders, which 
can just as well be mailed. 

What of tomorrow? I don’t 
know much about tomorrow, ex- 
cept that I am reasonably certain 
it will be pleasant and profitable 
in proportion to the effort and 
preparation we put forth today. 
Let us then make a firm resolve 
to look around a bit to see if there 
aren’t some thoughts, methods 
and policies in our establishments 
which should be tossed into the 
discard before we enter upon the 
active season of 1922. Let us plan 
to work and sell with sense and 
economy and let us seek the co- 
operation of those who by reason 
of their goods and facilities can 
be of the greatest help to us in 
getting the kind of results that 
lead to permanency and satisfac- 
tion. Concerted effort, plenty of 
frankness and a friendly spirit of 
helpfulness between manufactur- 
ers and jobbers in 1922 will not 
only give the notion business new 
life and greater prominence, but 
will also enable us all to attain 
the greatest volume in dollars and 
cents we have ever enjoyed. 
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Advertised American Goods 


Popular in India 

\n American business invasion is 
taking place in India, according to Joh 
J. Banninga, D.D., principal of the 
Union Theological Seminary, of Pasu 
malai, South India. 

“The big dailies all over India ar 
containing display advertising depicting 
the virtues of chewing gum,” he writes 
ina recent issue of the Congregati:» 
alist. “It almost looks as though Mr 
Wrigley’s boast that he would Gane 
the betel-leaf-chewing India into a gun 
chewing nation might some day come 
true. At any rate, several varieties of 
chewing gum are already on sale, an 
the habit will soon ‘catch on.’ ” 

He adds that India now has Ameri 
can soda fountains in all the large cities 

“Chewing gum and soda water,” he 
says, “are nothing compared with moto: 
cars and office appliances in the great 
American invasion that is taking place 
in India. One must step lively these 
days in all the big cities in India if he 
does not want to be run over by at 
Overland or a Ford. And _ Buick 
Dodge Brothers, Franklin and _ other 


American cars are being sold in ir 
creasingly larger numbers every 
month.” 

New England Hotels May 


Run Co-operative Campaign 
A plan for the raising of a $300,00/ 
fund to advertise New England an 
New England hotels is being considere: 
by the directors of the New England 
Hotel Association. Hotel men and 
business men of Maine have raised 
$50,000 for a similar purpose, and Ver 
mont will have an advertising eangnies 
with a considerable fund already avai 

able. The possibility of establishing 
central bureau in New York City has 
been discussed. A. L. Race, of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, is presi 
dent of the association. 


L. R. Walker Promoted to 
Vice-Presidency 

L. R. Walker, general sales manager 
of the Certain-teed Products Corpora 
tion, St. Louis, has been elected a vic: 
president of the company. He will co 
tinue to direct sales, with heatiqunstere 
at New York. 


To Represent Methodist 


Publications 
B. F. Wolfinger, New York, has bee: 
made Eastern representative for thi 


Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, 
and the Southwestern Christian Ad: 
cate, New Orleans. 


Will Represent South American 
Weeklies 


S. S. Koppe & Company, New Yor! 
has been appointed United States re) 
resentative for Mundo Argentino a! 
Fl Hogar, Argentina weeklies. 
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NUMBER FIVE OF A SERIES 





Paine Furniture Co. 


—a part of the 
Boston American's 


# months of 
achievement 


The largest high-grade furniture 
store in New England was another 
of the many advertisers who recog- 
nized the value of the Boston 
American in the seven months of 
achievement just ended. 





The Paine Furniture Co. is now a 
regular advertiser in the Boston 
American. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 








Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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Covering Canada 
with 


The best known nationally distributed products in the 
United States have established their leadership through 
the consistent use of magazine advertising. 


The United States Manufacturers with a National dis- 
tribution and sale in Canada today are similarly winning 
their way through Canadian magazine advertising. These 
firms are not experimenting—they are following out in 
Canada the same methods which proved most successful 
in the Marketing of their product in the United States. 


With circulations that have doubled in the last few years, 
the leading magazines of Canada listed in this advertise- 
ment reach today close to an average of one family in 
every four right across the Dominion—a ratio closely 
approximating the Magazine circulation mainly employed 
by the most successful National advertisers in the United 
States. 


Since they afford as much coverage in proportion to 
population as the most frequently used groups of Maga 
zines in United States campaigns, the magazines of Canada 


All these Magazines are Members of Canadian 

National Newspapers and Periodicals Association, 

70 Lombard 8t., Toronto. Data gladly furnished. 
(All A. B. C. Members) 
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Circulation: 127271 “x, lesesoem 


= Circ: 12769 







Note the combined net paid circulation 
of Canada’s leading magazines by 
Provinces, as compared with the num- 
ber of homes. 






National Mediums 


iherefore, constitute the most logical means for the sales 
bromotion of all Nationally distributed products in this 
country. 


Furthermore, the National advertiser in Canada who uses 
Magazines has the satisfaction of knowing that his sales 
message is reaching the class whose selection dominates 
the buying of the whole community. 


The use of the magazines listed below is giving scores 
if advertisers National publicity in the Canadian Market 
which cannot be duplicated—either for economy of cost 
or for influence—by the use of any other form of ad- 
vertising. 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD 
LA CANADIENNE MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
WESTERN HOME MONTHLY WORLD WIDE 


IN CANADA: 


build National prestige with 


CANADAS MAGAZINES 
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SILO SALES COST ONLY 
FIVE PER CENT 


That was the cost of traceable orders from an initial silo 
campaign to Northwestern farmers through The Farmer in 
1921. This advertiser’s sales totaled just twenty times the 
cost of the advertisement. 

The advertiser has been in business for thirty-one years. 
He had never tried farm paper advertising, and took it on 
for the first time in February, 1921, simply because former 
sales channels “petered out.” 

Effective selling in the Northwest starts with consistent ad- 
vertising in The Farmer, because dairy farmers consult The 
Farmer to make their work more profitable. 

There were 129,958 patrons of creameries in Minnesota 
alone when the last count was made. Seventy per cent of the 
leading dairy farmers in Minnesota read The Farmer every 
week. 

Write for our prepared analysis of dairy farming as prac- 
tised in the Northwest. It contains selling ammunition for 
manufacturers of anything which sells to dairy farmers in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. 


NZ 


THE ER 


The Northwest’s Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives : 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
1109 Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Salesman with a Bank 
Account 





Temptations -Beset the Salesman Who Is Habitually “Broke” 


By S. C. Lambert 


7 TRY never to hire a sales- 
man who is entirely desti- 
tute,” a sales manager said to me 
the other day. 

“The man who comes to work 
in such financial -straits that he 
has to ask for some advance 
money is apt to go out on the 
job greatly handicapped. He goes 
out with a sense of financial worry 
bearing him down. He hopes he 
makes good, because if he loses 
his job he won’t know where to 
look for money with which to pay 
the grocery bills. Maybe he has 
a wife and a couple of children 
at home about whom he is worry- 
ing. It is possibly a cruel atti- 
tude to take, but the salesman who 
is entirely out of money is gen- 
erally a pretty poor risk.” 

A highly successful manager of 
a food product concern out West 
makes it his business to see that 
a man who comes to work for 
him as a salesman has at least 
enough money to enable him to 
live for three months. He figures 
that a salesman free from immedi- 
ate financial worry can work, while 
the man who is merely holding his 
breath until the next pay day 
comes along is apt either to be 
indifferent as to money, and there- 
fore a poor business man, or else 
he is worried over money and 
spends more time worrying than 
he spends in selling. 

“I will not advance traveling 
expenses to a salesman,” one sales 
manager explained to me some 
time ago. “I know that is not 
customary, and salesmen take the 
stand that they shouldn’t be asked 
to travel on their own money. But 
to offset this, we pay our men a 
little better than most houses in 
our line and we ask them to travel 
on their own money, not because 
we cannot afford to advance it, 
but because we want to make 
sure that our men are good enough 





business men to have acquired a 
little bank account. Of course, we 
would make an exception to this 
rule should we take a youngster— 
for instance, a young chap just 
out of college—and put him to 
work. We would hardly expect 
him to have had a chance to ac- 
cumulate any money. But when 
we take on a man who comes to 
us as a salesman with past ex- 
perience, and we take him on at 
good salesman’s salary, we expect 
him to be a good enough business 
man to have a few hundred dol- 
lars ahead. We want successful 
men, and one of the earmarks of 
a successful man, in the selling 
business, is that he have some 
money ahead. There are apt to be 
good and valid reasons why a man 
may be absolutely broke, but 
usually the salesman who finds 
himself in that position is that 
way because of personal habits 
which are apt to work against his 
success as a salesman. 


WORRIES MAKE A DENT IN SALES 
RECORD 


“Then, too, we must not over- 
look another element. The sales- 
man who is without money is apt 
to be in debt. When a salesman 
is being hounded by bill collectors, 
he is not apt to prove any toc 
good as a salesman. And when 
the house is asked to deduct from 
a salesman’s salary to pay his bills, 
the salesman loses standing with 
the rest of the people in the com- 
pany. 

“There is another sidelight on 
this situation. There are many 
salesmen who are enthusiastic, im- 
provident, optimistic — good busi- 
ness-getters, but poor business 
men. This type is always broke. 
The sales manager can -very prop- 
erly expect to see this type of 
salesman enthusiastically stock a 
dealer all out of proportion to his 
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needs, leading to trouble later on. 
This type of salesman does not 
generally teach the dealer how to 
sell the line. He does not sell 
loosely because he is insincere or 
dishonest, but because it is his 
nature to go along in an easy- 
going, slip- shod, loose manner. If 
he weren’t easy-going and slip-shod 
in his methods, he would not be so 
thoughtless as to save no money. 
The two traits go hand in hand.” 

“When a salesman is broke, I 
am inclined to look for certain 
troubles in the territory,” another 
sales manager remarked. “The 
salesman who has money is not apt 
to want to borrow from the trade. 
The salesman without money is 
inclined to borrow from his 
friends among the trade, only to 
have the dealers come back on 
the house if the salesman fails to 
repay promptly. There is gen- 
erally nothing for the house to do 
except pay back the salesman’s 
loan or lose a customer. Of 
course, the salesman can be dis- 
charged, but it is safer to keep 
out of this trouble than to try 
to get out of it. 

“Another difficulty which the 
sales manager has with the pen- 
niless salesman is that the great- 
est amount of order ‘stuffing’ and 
orders which fail to deliver are 
sold by salesmen who are in need 
of some quick money to live on. 
They let their immediate needs 
overcome their better judgment.” 

“The way we handle this prob- 
lem,” another sales manager re- 
marked, “is this: We pay a man 
enough to enable us to get what 
should be the right sort of man. 
Then we hold him to high-class 
returns. The fault is often with 
the house as much as with the 
man. Many a house tries to force 
a man into a salary on which that 
man cannot afford to do his best 
work. More often than not, a 
man, being in need of work, sells 
himself on a basis which does not 
enable him to make a good living. 
The house thinks it has got a bar- 
gain. The contrary is true. We 
don’t believe in overpaying, but 
it is just as dangerous to work 
with underpaid salesmen as it is 
to try to sell shoddy merchandise.” 
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Business Data Bureau Adds 
to Organization 


M. E. Shewalter, formerly auditor for 
the Packard Motor Car Distributors. 
Indianapolis, has joined the Business 
Data Bureau of the same city. Officers 
of the bureau recently elected are: 
Raymond Aldred, president; C. M. Al- 
dred, vice-president; and Ray D. Barnes, 
secretary. 

The Business Data Bureau has opened 
a New York office, with Charles W. 
Brooks in charge. 


Grosvenor M. Jones Heads 
Paper Division 
Grosvenor M. Jones has been ap- 
pointed chief of the paper commodities 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington. He 
has been with the bureau for a number 
of years and was formerly connected 
with the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, Chicago. Recently Mr. 
Jones has been engaged in banking ac- 
tivities in the United States and Peru. 


Sales Manager of Kelly- 
Springfield Advanced 


J. V. Mowe, who has been general 
sales manager of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company for the last year, has 
been made a vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr, Mowe was formerly with 
the sales organizations of the Goodyear 
and Firestone companies and joined 
Kelly-Springfield four years ago. 


Starts Ready-to-Wear Address- 
ing Service 

Philip A. Ludwig, formerly with the 
advertising department of Frank & 
Frank, New York cloak and suit manu 
facturers, has established an addressing 
service under the name Palco, in New 
York. He will specialize in direct-by 
mail advertising for the ready-to-wear 
clothing trade. 


Returns to Standard Parts 
Company 


Ralph Leavenworth has returned to 
The Standard Parts Company, Cleve 
land. manufacturer of springs, axles, 
hearings, etc., as advertising manager. 
He held this position up to nearly a year 
ago, when he joined S. L, Weedon & 
Company, Cleveland, as director of per 
sonnel, 


Edna Colladay Pierce with 
Robinson Agency 


Edna Colladay Pierce, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the American En- 
tertainment Institute. New York, has 
joined the staff of William R. Robinson 
& Company, New York advertising 
agency, as a copy writer. 
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280 Broadway, N.Y. City 


’ The Field of 
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WHO WIELDS THE 
GREATEST INFLUENCE ? 


NE-THIRD of the newsdealers in this country 

are druggists. The All-Fiction Field outsells 

the next biggest seller through these druggists by 

almost 2% to 1. And of 1001 druggists, 275 said 

that All-Fiction Field readers were better cus- 

tomers of their stores, 634 said they were “just as 
good,” and 68 answered “not so good.” 


This is both the proof of and the reason for the 
dealer influence of the All-Fiction Field; it makes 
sales at the point of magazine sale! Have you 
profited by this real dealer influence? 


A post-card request will bring you 
the facts developed in our new 
survey, “Testing Magazine Influ- 
ence and Advertising Value’’—a 
survey of vital interest. Send 
your request today. 

















How the Three-in-One Oil Com- 


pany Gets Business Overseas 


Finds That an Adaptation of Domestic Methods Is Successful Abroad 


By W. G. Hildebrandt 


{t is a curious fact about export 
trade that when a man starts 
to write about it, there is a great 
temptation to generalize. It is 
easy to lay down hard and fast 
rules, to utter warnings about 
what not to do, to say “this way 
is right, but ail other ways are 


wrong.” 
In the meantime many big 
American firms have refused to 


believe that there is any one royal 
road to export success. They have 
had an idea that the fundamentals 


of sales and advertising methods, 


were the same the world over, 
that a poor merchandising prin- 
ciple would fail with equal facility 
in Peoria or Pekin and that com- 
mon sense in sales and advertis- 
ing, with a disposition to adopt 
new ideas for new conditions, 
would succeed almost anywhere. 
Had these firms waited until they 
had decided just which one of 
the many courses now being of- 
fered as a universal panacea was 
the one for them, they would 
probably still be thinking about 
export trade as something mys- 
terious and uncanny, and their 
export sales would have hovered 
around the zero mark. 


The Three-in-One Oil Com- 
pany is a good example of a 
progressive American firm that 


has successfully developed export 
trade by pursuing the same gen- 
eral methods overseas that it has 
always used in the development 
of the domestic market. 

In the development of its prod- 
uct in its own country this com- 
pany shows the real possibilities 
in taking a little product as a 
leader and building up a big mar- 
ket for it. In the building of 
sales for this leader, ordinary 
commonsense was adhered to, 
rather than involved methods. 
Specific uses for the product 
were always emphasized, and the 
public was urged to suggest new 
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uses based upon its own success- 
ful experiences. Service was em- 
phasized for sales, new uses for 
repeat orders, and the company 
prospered. The same_ general 
principles have helped build ex- 
port trade. The business has 
shown a _ steady growth along 
sound and conservative lines. 


HOW EXPORT SALES INCREASED 


During 1905, the Three-in-One 
Oil Company shipped less than 
one hundred gross of its product 
to foreign fields, and the distribu- 
tion was limited to five different 
countries. Since that time its 
foreign sales have mounted 
steadily, and in 1914 these sales 
were about 1,140 gross. During 
the war, sales remained practically 
stationary. The business during 
that time was handled by commis- 
sion houses, although the com- 
pany had established a represen- 
tative in Australia and one in 
England. At the conclusion of the 
war, the company decided actively 
to develop its export business. 
During 1919 there was more 
Three-in-One oil sold in foreign 
markets than there had been in 
any three previous years com- 
bined. 

While the export trade of this 
company naturally was affected 
by the recent decline of export 
buying, during the first ten 
months of 1921 its export business 
was seventy-five per cent larger 
than the first ten months of any 
of its most progressive pre-war 
years. At the present time, the 
company has_ distribution in 
forty-nine overseas markets. 

The reason for the consistent 
expansion of its foreign trade is 
that in 1919 when it determined 
to go after export business it was 
decided that by pursuing the same 
methods that had built successful 
business in the United States it 

(Continued on page 65) 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


In 1921, the United States 
Tire Company used more 
display advertising in the 
New York EVENING 
Journat than in any 
other daily or evening 
paper in New York City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Member A. B.C. 


Largest daily circulation in America— 
and at 3c a copy 
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15,805,566" 


Rolling up a remarkable total of nearly 
16 million agate lines of advertising for 
1921, the San Francisco Examiner again p— 
has outstripped and outpaced every news rat 
paper in San Francisco. The figures on ‘DQ : 
the opposite page prove that the Examiner - 
carried fully one-third more advertising { 
than the Chronicle, its nearest competi- { 
tor; more than twice that of the Call- t 
Post; and even a greater contrast than - = 
that when compared with the Bulletin. 
This outstanding leadership of the *San 
Francisco Examiner applies also to every 
form of advertising lineage—display, clas- 
sified, local, forei 

In local display the Examiner showed 
a tremendous gain in lineage as against 
tremendous losses suffered by every other 
newspaper (except the Call- Post, evening). 

The San Francisco Examiner’ S circula- 6 
tion is now more than 150,000 daily and 
more than 300,000 Sunday. Together 
with its trade-aid service it offers the 
most effective gateway to the Northern 
and Central California market. Write 
for details 


San Sranciseo 


~ 
Uhere is no substitute 


Western Representative 
W. H. WILSON 
909 Hearst Building, Chicago 
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Total Agate Lines 1921 
Examiner 15,805,566 
Chronicle «+ ++e+ 10,289,104" 
Call-Post aa oe 7,149,800 


I ee ll 


*Legal adrertizing not included 


1921 LOCAL DISPLAY 1920 
Examiner 8,370,908 Examiner 8,077,580 





Chronicle. 6,422,920 
Call-Post. . 5,060,384 
Bulletin . .5,748,358 





Examiner , .....293,328—Gain 
Chronicle 719,404—loss 
Call-Post 164,738—gain 
Bulletin . .627,298—loss 











~ 


° ° ? 
for circulation 
Eastern Representative 
W. W. CHEW 
1834 Broadway, New York City 
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hreveport 


Buying Power 
Twice as Great 
aS Population 





ie hers FIFTY THOUSAND PEOPLE in 
its corporate limits—nearly fifty million dollars 
in resources in its banks. ‘These figures bear witness 
to the wealth of Shreveport, the ability of its citizens 
to buy and the capacity of its financial institutions to 
build. Few cities equal Shreveport in per capita 
wealth. 

There is another striking example of the superior buying 
power of Shreveport, in proportion to its population. The 
circulation of a community’s leading newspaper can usually 
be taken as a measure of that community’s buying power. 
In December The Shreveport Times printed an average of 
25,000 copies daily, and 37,000 Sunday. Compare these 
figures with the circulation of papers printed in other cities, 
of or about the size of Shreveport. You'll see a great 
difference. 

North Louisiana, one of the South’s most active and 
most prosperous areas, cannot be sold through newspapers 
printed in other territory, none of 
which has more than a handful of 

: circulation in this section. North 
Make This Louisiana CAN be sold through The 
Your Year Shreveport Times. It covers with 
equal thoroughness and dominance 
every city, every town, every cross- 
roads station in this section. Our 


latest A.B.C. report contains figures 
and facts worth reading. 


Che Hbhreveport Times 


Published Every Morning in the Year 
ROBT. EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 


Represented by 
S. C. Beckwitn Speciat Acency, New York 
Joun M. Branuam Co., Chicago 
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could secure overseas trade. One 
of the first things that it was 
found necessary to do was to 
establish local stocks in foreign 
fields to fill orders promptly. 
With this in view competent rep- 
resentation in the various markets 





PARA MOBILJA 


O éleo TRES-EM-UM limpa e da um 
lindo polimento a toda a mobilia ou 
qualquer outro trabalho em madeira, 
polido ou envernizado; restitue-lhes o 
aspecto de quando novos; remdéve to- 
dos os arranhées da superficie; con- 


serva a madeira. Nao deixa a super- 
ficie oleosa que suja ¢ mancha a roupa 
ou_as mios. 

Deite algumas gottas de TRES-EM- 
UM n’um panno molhado em agua fria 
e depois torcido. Cubra uma pequena 
area de cada vez, torcendo o panno 
frequentemente. é-se o polimento 
com um a macio, seguindo-se a 
direcg’o das fibras da madeira. Nio 
se deve esfregar em circulos. 

sem-n’o em pianos, aparadores, 
mesas—todos os trabalhos finos em 
madeira. 

Vendido por todos os Commerciantes 
de primeira classe, acondicionado em 
frascos de tres diferentes dimensées 
e em latas muito commodas, especiaes 


para dleo. 
PRATT 
Distribuidores Geraes 
Ouvidor 125, Rio de Janeiro 
Rua S. Bento 22. Paulo 
Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, Curityba 


BRAZILIAN READERS ARE JUST AS INTER- 
ESTED IN KNOWING OF PRODUCT'S USES AS 


ARE READERS IN PERTH AMBOY, N. J., OR 
MISHAWAKA, IND. 


was sought out and proper ar- 
rangements established. At pres- 
ent stock is carried by the rep- 
resentatives of the Three-in-One 
Oil Company in overseas markets. 
Unlike many American manufac- 
turers, this company was quite 
convinced that the mere establish- 
ing of a stock in a foreign field 
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would not insure the successful 
sale of its product, and so, at 
regular intervals, each one of its 
primary distributors is written a 
carefully worked out sales letter, 
giving suggestions for increasing 
sales, dealer work, co-operation 
and advertising. ‘ 

It would be quite impossible in 
the scope of this article to cover 
all the markets and give specific 
information as to what has been 
done, but, for example, let us 
consider Cuba. As soon as a com- 
petent representative was secured, 
and stock stored in Havana, this 
sales representative was asked to 
furnish in detail his idea as to the 
best methods to pursue to develop 
retail and consumer demand for 
Three-in-One oil in Cuba. With 
this information in hand, the 
company advised this representa- 
tive that with certain modifica- 
tions to meet local requirements, 
it was quite convinced that the 
first move on his part should 
be a liberal distribution of minia- 
ture samples. Simultaneously 
with starting the distribution of 
samples, dealers were furnished 
with display material and circu- 
lars in Spanish for distribution to 
their customers. The backbone of 
the advertising campaign has been 
car-cards and outdoor display, 
supplemented by slides in mov- 
ing picture houses. Six months 
after the inauguration of the 
sampling campaign and the start- 
ing of the advertising in Cuba, 
the agent reported that these 
American merchandising methods 
had resulted. in a tremendous in- 
crease in demand for Three-in- 
One oil, and since that time this 
demand has been steadily growing 
and sales increasing. 

In England the company has a 
very aggressive sales representa- 
tive, who has also adopted the 
methods of the Three-in-One Oil 
Company. By arranging for the 
display: of slides in moving pic- 
ture houses,’ he has brought 
Three-in-One oil to the attention 
of the public, and as the audience 
leaves the picture houses free 
samples are distributed. In this 
field, daily publications will be the 
backbone of the campaign, the 
schedule in the dailies to be sup- 
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plemented, as the sales increase, aoe B... 1” combines all these desirable 
by such weekly and monthly publi- It has a world reputation for 
cations as are most suitable for quality. 


advertising of this particular 
product, and eventually outdoor 
display will be added. 

One of the newest territories 
that. has been opened up by the 


company is Mexico. Having de- 
cided upon a representative in 
Mexico, the initial work mapped 


out for him was an introductory 
call upon importers and dealers. 
As soon as the preliminary report 
was received, indicating that this 
introductory call had been made, 
each importer and dealer received 
a personal letter from the head 
ofiice of the Three-in-One Oil 
Company, following up the Mexi- 
can representative’s introductory 
work and enclosing Spanish cir- 
culars, samples of display matter, 
etc., calling attention to the selling 
possibilities and profit in this line. 
Then the representative made a 
second call on each prospective 
customer, and the home office of 
the company followed up this 
local agent’s work with a second 
letter, setting forth in detail sell- 
ing arguments, clearly defining 
the demand and the diversified 
uses for Three-in-One oil, and 
announcing that as soon as local 
distribution was obtained, an ad- 


vertising campaign would be 
started to increase the existing 
demand for Three-in-One. This 


letter, with the exception of one 
or two flowery sentences designed 
to give local color, might just as 
well have been written to a list 
of dealers in Ohio. 

Here is the translation of 
second follow-up letter: 


the 


In our last letter we presented for 
your consideration certain facts about 
the merit of the world famous “3 in 1” 
oil, As it is a most profitable article 
to sell, we take this opportunity to 
explain our proposition more clearly and 
completely. 

As a good 
demand that 
possess: 

1. Good Quality. 
faction to your customers and con- 
stantly increasing sales. 

2. Good Reputation. This means 
dependability and uniform excellence. 

3. Attractive Price. This enables 
you to compete profitably with other 
merchants. 


merchant 


naturally 
the merchandise 


you 


you 
sell 


This insures satis- 


For twenty-seven years it has enjoyed 
an excellent reputation. 

Thousands of merchants sell millions 
of bottles of “3 in 1” every year and 
profit thereby. 

We, however, are not merely concerned 
in selling you our merchandise, but 
are primarily interested in seeing that 
you sell it as rapidly as possible. We, 
therefore, have worked out a carefully 
prepared campaign of advertising and 
publicity in order to obtain the best 
selling results and assure a rapid, profit. 
able turnover for you of “3 in 1” oil. 

This campaign will be comprehensive, 
continuous and aggressive. It will i: 
clude advertisements in the principa 
publications circulating in your locality, 
advertisements on movie screens, free 
samples, descriptwe circulars and display 
signs. 

Our representatives for the Mexican 
Republic, the Inter-American Trading 
Co., await the opportunity of c 
operating with you and are prepared 
te distribute free samples to your cus 
tomers and to you. 

Ne can immediately supply your 
demand for ‘oil in such quantities as 
desired. Your shipments will be car« 
fully and properly packed and we will 
furnish you such free circulars and 
display signs in Spanish as you may 
require. Just as soon as you and 
other representative merchants in your 
locality have “3 in 1” oil in stock to 
supply the demand of your customers, 
the advertising in the publications will 
be_ inserted. 


_ We feel that our proposition is 
liberal one, enabling you to profitably y 
sell “3 in 1” oil, an article which is 


unsurpassed in quality, has a wonderful 
world-wide reputation and insures a 
profit to you and a continuous busi 
ness because of the advertising which 
we will do to create a call for it. 

Any additional information that you 
may desire will be immediately fur 
nished to you by the Inter-America: 
Trading Co., or 

Very truly yours, 
THREE-IN-OnE Ort Company. 


There is nothing new or un- 
usual or spectacular in the suc 
cessful work of this company in 
foreign fields. 

Even in copy appeal very little 
departure has been made from the 
successful methods pursued for 
years in the United States. Each 
piece of copy run shows a specific 
use for Three-in-One oil and calls 
attention to the fact that free 
samples are available, giving the 
address of the local distributor 
and suggesting that a request b 
made for the Three-in-One “Dic 
tionary.” This booklet shows th: 
many uses and advantages o! 
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Democrat has found a way to increase 


1: happened in St. Louis. The Globe- 


bond sales for its financial advertisers. 


Reliable Bond House With constructive, idea-compelling copy, 


Can Help You Earn 






over our own signature, we are showing 
the masses the advantage of bond invest- 
ments. * * * We pave the way for the 
bond-salesmen. The advertising of the in- 
dividual investment house makes its appeal 
to readers whom we have brought to the 
point of action. 


Results? * * * One advertiser estimates 
! a 300% increase in bond sales since the 
Globe - Democrat “Invest in Bonds” cam- 
paign started last September. 


Financial advertisers in St. Louis have 
been enthusiastic in the praise of this cam- 
paign. * * * They tell us, and they tell 
out-of-town investment houses, that the 
= Globe-Democrat is unquestionably the best 

= financial advertising medium in St. Louis. 


Glove-Bemorrat 


Largest Daily Circulation of Any St. Louis Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J.S.Scolaro C. George Krogness 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., 16 Regent Street, London, 8. W. I. 
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Three-in-One oil for use in the 
home and elsewhere. 

Naturally, all the labels, cartons, 
circulars, display material, etc., 
are in the proper language for the 
country in which the selling cam- 
paign is being conducted, and 
while the words “Three-in-One” 
are translated, they are closely 
identified in each case with the 
big “3 in 1” symbol as we know 
it in this country. 

his is but one of many 
examples which clearly indicate 
that American merchandising 
methods can be successfully fol- 
lowed in foreign markets, and 
while it is true that many retailers 
and merchants in foreign fields 
lack the selling ability or the 
modern merchandising methods of 
our dealers in this country, they 
will adopt them and can be taught 
to use them to the advantage of 
the manufacturer, who will ag- 
gressively carry on a properly co- 
ordinated selling and advertising 
campaign. 


Will Represent English Trade 
Journals 


Harold E. Bell, representing Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., London trade veper 
ublishers, has opened offices in New 


ork. He will represent in America 
the following Benn Brothers publica- 
tions: The Cabinet Maker, The Hard- 


ware Trade Journal, The Electrician, 
The Gas World, The Export World, 
The Fruit Grower, The Chemical Age, 
— and Home and Gardening IIlus- 
trated. 


Chicago Printing House Adds 
to Staff 


Frank J. Roetzel and Harry M. Dill, 
formerly with R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, Chicago, have joined The 
Cuneo-Henneberry Company, Chicago, 
printers, as sales manager and manager 
of advertisers’ bureau, respectively. 
Mr. Roetzel was Eastern representative 
of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, and Mr. Dill was manager of the 
advertisers’ service department. 


Agency for Los Angeles Stock 
and Bond House 


The Harry J. Wendland Company, 
Los Angeles advertising agency. has 
obtained the account of H. J. Mallen 
& Company, Inc., stock and bond house 
of Los Angeles and San_ Francisco. 
Advertising is being placed in southern 
California publications. 
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Los Angeles Olive Growers’ 
Assn. Changes Name 


It is planned to change the name 
of the Los Angeles Olive Growers’ 
Association to the Sylmar Packing Cor- 
poration, in order to obtain a closer 
tie-up with the operating company and 
its brand name, “Sylmar.” he cor 
Poration’s advertising account has been 
pened with the Smith & Ferris agency, 

os Angeles. A sales and advertising 
campaign will be undertaken, with the 
initial expenditures confined to thie 
Pacific Coast. 


Radio Service Account with 
Lyon Agency 

The Ship Owners’ Radio Service, 
Inc., New York, operating radio sup 
ply stores and radio service in eleven 
Atlantic, Pacific.and Gulf Coast cities, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Lyon Advertising Agency, New 

ork, A campaign in newspapers and 
technical magazines is being planned. 


H. B. Price in Agency Work 


H. B. Price, formerly advertising 
manager of the Belden Mfg. Co., Chi 
cago, who has been connected with that 
company for several years in various 
engineering, production and sales ca- 


pacities, has resigned to join_ the 
advertising agency of George J. Kirk- 
gasser & Co., Chicago. 


Join Staff of Chicago Pub- 
lishers’ Representative 


Walter Cranston Larned and Walter 
I. Tenney have joined the organization 
of Archer A. King, Inc., Chicago maga- 
zine publishers’ representative. Mr 
Larned has recently represented pub 
lishers on the Pacific Coast. 


Appointed to “Ready to Wear” 


Leon E. Joseph, for the last three 
years with the Allen-Nugent Company, 
New York, has been appointed produc- 
tion manager of Ready to Wear, pub- 
lished by the Garment Trade Publishing 
Corporation, New York. 


New Advertising Manager for 
Shirt Makers 


Morton Freund, formerly advertising 
manager of J. J. Preis & Company, New 
York manufacturer of boys’ clothing, 
has become advertising manager of M 
eee & Son, New York, makers of 
shirts. 


J. Walter Goldstein Goes to 
“Globe-Democrat” 


_J. Walter Goldstein, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the National Asso 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners, has 
joined the publicity department of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
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New York 


Another Triumph 


in the 


Automotive Field 


GAIN, the automotive industry, as in 
former years, has paid an impressive 
tribute to the Detroit Free Press. In its 
Automobile Show Number of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 22nd, this newspaper carried a total vol- 
ume of paid display automotive advertising 


70,832 Lines 


a lead over the Detroit Sunday News of 


10,212 Lines 
or 16.8% 


This lead was nearly twice as great as the 
one established by the Detroit Free Press in 
the Automobile Show Number in 1921. 


Such a preference by manufacturers of 
motor cars, trucks, tractors and accessories, 
indicates the very decided supremacy of The 
Detroit Free Press in ability to produce defi- 
nite, measurable returns to advertisers. It also 
indicates an appreciation for the unselfish 
co-operation given the industry, dating back 
to the days of the first motor car. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements’’ 


Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 














Chicago Detroit Portland, Ore. 
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Seraphine and McDevitt t 

2 5 

Eastern Advertising Representatives if 

of 
The North American 

Philadelphia . 
- 303 Fit 
The Herald and Traveler N, 


Boston 


The News and Sunday 
News-Leader 


Cleveland 


Have incorporated under the 


name of i 


George A. McDevitt Co. 


303 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ae | 


— =. . © 
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The Cleveland Co. 


et 


Announces the appointment of 


George A. McDevitt Co. 


303 Fifth Ave., New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


National Advertising Representatives 


Effective February Ist, 1922 
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The first national survey of Canadian farmers, — 
conducted by the Family Herald and Weekly Star, the ma 
showed that 19,734 of our readers have electric “Head 
current in their houses and 20,629 expect to have a b 
it soon. counts 
- the abi 
lhe first report on the survey showed that 12,171 B.! - 
readers are in the market for ELECTRIC Pig 
IRONS and 18,771 for ELECTRIC LIGHT- at the 
ING PLANTS, while a second report to be Pre | 
issued soon will show that 13,600 readers now is not 
own electric irons and 3,683 own electric lighting ingness 
plants. mV he 
Wha 

—— : — , mind 
Exclusive information of this kind, covering a ona I 
wide range of products suited to Canadian farms of ae 
and farm homes, is available on request. Write po 
for FARM SURVEY BULLETIN No. 1, con- So it v 
taining a comprehensive report on what readers i. on 
of the Family Herald and Weekly Star will buy. neath i 
collecti 
° come a 
erald and Deck uly 
1 a 4 office | 
’ include 
Canada’s National Farm Journal pose 
co 
MONTREAL CANADA row ay 
Established 1870 ; manage 
BRANCH OFFICES — ( 
New York, U. A. Chicago, U. 8. A. hea qu 
aon 8. Beretentatc, Tower Building, ‘Room 1110, amg 
78 Madison Street East each in 
Toronto, Canada Winnipeg, Canad So .1 
M. W. — 4 ~~ wee Vv. F. BLAKE.” Representative, managé 
London, England: M. A. JAMIESON, Representative, 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1. collecti 
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Branch House Collections from the 


Sales Angle 


An Experienced Branch House Manager Tells How Branches May Aid 
Credit Department 


By H. K. 


OOD branch house collections 
come only from a correct 
state of mind. Until a branch 
manager has brought into ~ his 
being a correct mental attitude 
toward collections he will be 
faltering where he should be firm, 
and firm where he should be 
faltering. Further than this, he 
will lower himself in the eyes of 
the management of his business. 
“Headquarters,” no matter how 
eager it may be for sales, looks 
upon a long list of overdue ac- 
counts as a direct reflection upon 
the ability of the branch manager. 
It is not merely a question of 
willingness to carry out instruc- 
tions from the collection manager 
at the home office. It is not 
merely a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the collection manager. It 
is not merely a co-operative will- 
ingness to help the collection 
manager show a good record. 

What is the correct state of 
mind toward collections? Per- 
haps I can answer this best out 
of my own experience. Strangely 
enough, as a branch manager I 
had nothing to do with collections. 
So it was only when a copper sign 
on my desk bore my name, and 
the words “Sales Manager” be- 
neath it, that I came to realize that 
collections could or would ever be- 
come a problem to me. 

While in charge of a branch 
office I had no duties at all that 
included collections, for the simple 
reason that the system adopted by 
our company included the perma- 
nerit presence of a_ collection 
manager for each branch, who 
acted directly under orders from 
headquarters and who had definite 
instructions as to the handling of 
each individual account. 

So when I came to the sales 
manager’s chair I vaguely regarded 
collections as something that 
necessarily hindered the acquisi- 








Sheridan 


tion of sales volume. Beyond this 
I merely thought of it as neces- 
sary in exactly the same unfavor- 
able light that the home dweller 
considers his garbage problem. 
Manifestly certain accounts for 
various reasons did not pay in ac- 
cordance with terms. Unless some 
effort was taken to make them 
pay up, they would never pay. 
Unless there were collection steps 
this would be a serious leakage. 

As I changed companies when I 
became a sales manager, I was 
truly surprised that branch mana- 
gers were ordinarily expected to 
have an active hand in collections. 
Upon investigation I found that 
the branch manager was held very 
largely responsible for collections 
and that he was in that capacity 
an assistant to the collection 
manager at headquarters. 

Naturally unwilling to expose 
my entire ignorance, I sought 
counsel outside of our company. 
After a number of wasted lunch- 
eons I finally met a man who 
taught me fundamentals of collec- 
tions, and went a step farther and 
showed their particular application 
in a branch house field. To my 
surprise, this veteran saw no evil 
in collections. He made me 
realize that good collections had a 
direct and-positive relation to sales 
volume. 


SALES MUST NOT ECLIPSE COLLEC- 
TION EFFORT 


The average sales manager and 
the average branch manager are 
necessarily primarily concerned 
with the acquisition of sales 
volume. Both feel that they are 
gauged by the volume of sales. 
Both feel that directly or in- 
directly they are hedged about by 
rules of acceptance, policy and 
credits, prices and terms. Both 
feel that within the rules of the 
game their effort is to make sales 
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and to make more sales. This 
fundamental misconception must 
be removed before the correct 
state of mind can be reached, not 
only as regards collections but in 
reference to many other phases of 
business. As this experienced 
man of business made clear to me, 
the actual securing of sales is not 
a link between production and 
profits. Merchandising is not a 
chain; it is a rod. From the 
original financing of an enterprise, 
straight to the ultimate making of 
profits or losses, the process is 
an entity. Therefore, sales can 
be measured in inches on the rod 
only to a certain extent, for on 
either end there is a blend of 
sales with other processes and 
not a mere linking of sales with 
other divisions of merchandising. 

In this way he made clear: to 
me this truth. Collections do not 
commence at the maturity of an 
invoice, but, rather, their existence 
is coincident with the actual 
placing of an order. Going back 
farther than this, he showed me 
that even at the very start—the 
financing of the original enter- 
prise—the collection problem be- 
gan. 

It is quite easy for any sales 
manager or branch manager to 
understand why any given dealer 
may not care to buy any given 
article. But it is not conceivable 
to an honest mind why anyone 
who has incurred a just debt and 
is financially able to pay his just 
debt should refuse to pay his just 
debt. If there is any one mental 
gap common to all who have the 
wrong slant on collections, it is 
this. The average man who has 
to do with selling forgets the 
truth that the buyer expects to 
pay for what he buys. Thus 
the sales manager’s or branch 
manager’s thoughts on the matter 
of collections are easily led into 
wrong channels, because he fails 
to place himself in the buyer’s 
position. He fails to recognize 
the truth that the man who buys 
and does not pay promptly ex- 
pects to be reminded of his indebt- 
edness. The man who buys and 
does not pay promptly owes an 
apology to the man he owes. 
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It is amazing that such a gap 
can exist in the seller’s thoughts 
For if he would but think for a 
moment of his own daily persona! 
life he must see this truth. Care- 
less or not about his household 
bills, it never occurs to the honest 
man to feel resentment at being 
politely reminded in due course 
of his indebtedness. If in his 
hasty preparations for an unex- 
pected vacation he overlooks pro- 
vision for payment of his rent, 
he is not surprised if his vacation 
mail brings him a reminder of his 
forgetfulness. If he failed to pay 
his telephone bill and the fact is 
brought to his attention, this seems 
but natural. Yet these same men 
fail to place themselves squarely 
in the position of the buyer of 
their own merchandise. 

In the ten years since I became a 
sales manager I have made it a 
point to include in my acquaintance 
brother sales managers who, like 
myself, were associated with busi- 
nesses that operated through 
branch houses. In an analysis of 
their points of similarity and dif- 
ference I have ascertained much 
about the authority given branch 
managers in the matter of collec- 
tions. Beyond this, at an informal 
sales managers’ luncheon group 
we assign twice each year a con- 
sideration of the collection side of 
our work. Going one step farther, 
we discuss ways and means to 
keep our sales through branch 
houses free from the taint of poor 
collections. 

So I can speak for the practice 
of something over 350 corporations 
with established branch houses in 
from one to forty-eight industrial 
centres. Perhaps the rarest sub- 
division of all 1s that which con- 
tains the very system under which 
I received my early training—a 
branch house with a collection de- 
partment entirely apart from the 
control of the branch manager. On 
the other extreme, the most com- 
mon authority given branch man- 
agers is a time limit before a 
policy of collection through a 
third party is mentioned. 

Take the case of the ‘ Jones 
Manufacturing Company of Jones- 
ville as typical of this great 
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The People’s Home Journal 
Pattern Service 


is geared to the authority 
and the speed of New York 
Ready-to-Wear Styles 


which now set the popular 


fashions for America. 


The People’s Home Joumal 


NEW YORK 


For 37 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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peeves] WO hundred and one 
¥e& ies] ways to fold standard size 
+ Se cae sheets of paper into catalogs, 
en booklets, broadsides, and 
eS <2 84) folders—that’s giving buy- 
ers of printing a superlative service ! 


Of course, a Cleveland Folding Machine 
is the only equipment capable of pro- 
ducing so great a range of folds. In fact, 
all other folding machines combined can 
make only forty-five of these folds. 


Printers who own Cleveland equipment 
can produce for you all the conventional 
. sizes and folds recommended for printed 
10-page matter that is to be filed. In addition, 
“Accordion” these printers can furnish you with un- 
way seine usual and attractively folded direct mail 
e forms . . 
made only by pieces that get attention. All 201 Cleve- 
Clevelands land folds are made rapidly, accurately, 
and with no extra expense. 
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IMPORTANT:—If you will write to us on your 
letterhead we'll send you free of charge a compact 
and neatly arranged portfolio of Cleveland dummy 
folds—an indispensable aid to advertising men, 
printers, and purchasing agents. 
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group. Its terms of sale are two 
per cent for payment within ten 
days of date of invoice, or net 
thirty days. Ignoring the cash 
discount problem, which is quite 
different from the field of straight 
collections, the company leaves the 
matter of collection in the hands 
of its branch manager in this way. 
It requires him to have listed each 
month every overdue account. It 
lays down for him certain meas- 
ures for collection immediately 
at the maturity of each invoice. 
The first steps are telephone calls, 
in a case of city accounts, and cer- 
tain definitely worded letters at 
prescribed intervals for out-of- 
town accounts. For a certain 
time it delegates the personal call 
to an employee of the branch who 
gives part of his time to collec- 
tions. If these efforts are unavail- 
ing eithef in person or by letter, 
according to the location of the 
customer, a definite mention is 
made of the turning over of the 
account for collection to a third 
party—usually a lawyer. 

The policy of this type insists 
that if the branch manager at any 
stage feels it advisable to deviate 
from the rules as laid down, he 
must either proceed on his own 
initiative, notifying headquarters 
of his action, or he must seek 
counsel of headquarters based 
upon a definite recommendation. 

It has been noticeable that 
many firms which at one time were 
most strict in their insistence that 
headquarters should handle all col- 
lections, and which later swung to 
the other extreme and placed the 
branch manager in charge of all 
collections and responsible only at 
infrequent periods for reports, are 
now more and more adopting a 
middle course. They are ap- 
proximating more and more the 
Jones Manufacturing Company 
methods. 

This is really only fair to the 
branch manager. It is too much 
to expect of a branch manager 
that he give to collections more 
than a fair amount of his time. 
The branch manager has many 
duties and many functions. If 
he assumes the role of collection 
manager without assistance it is 
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usually at a sacrifice in the per- 
formance of some other duty. It 
is unwise to assume that each 
branch manager has within him- 
self all of the desirable attributes 
of a_ collection manager who 
gives his entire time and thought 
to matters of .collections and 
whose only other concern relates 
to those parts of merchandising 
immediately affected by collection 
decisions. 

So it is entirely natural that 
more and more the branch man- 
ager should be given authority to 
execute a definitely laid out policy, 
and to demur from the execution 
of such a policy in all cases 
where the policy seems, in his 
judgment, to conflict with the best 
interests of his enterprise. The 
sales needs of the branch house 
differ essentially from those of 
headquarters, Need of distribu- 
tion is always the most pressing 
problem of the newly established 
branch house. Education of newly 
acquired customers of a branch 
house in a large city differs radi- 
cally in many cases from the edu- 
cation of scattered customers in 
smaller communities which often 
form the backbone of the parent 
business. Local practice may ren- 
der extremely wise the establish- 
ment of a sectional father than 4 
national collection policy. The 
merchant in one section may re- 
quire years of constant effort to 
educate his customers in proper 
payment; whereas, in other sec- 
tions the customers of a dealer 
may pay cash at the time of every 
purchase. 


COLLECTION AUTHORITY MUST BE 
CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD 


A most important feature in all 
collections through branch houses 
is tied up with the definiteness of 
understanding of the limitations 
of authority of the branch man- 
ager. A definite system which 
has defects soon reveals those de- 
fects. An ambiguous division of 
authority accentuates defects, but 
in a way which, when these defects 
are seen to be glaring, still pro- 
vides for no easily seen remedy. 
There is no reason why collection 
methods cannot be reduced to a 
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basis largely understandable by 
the branch manager and the col- 
lection manager. There is every 
reason why the branch manager is 
entitled to a definite knowledge of 
the boundaries of his authority. 

One of the duties of the branch 
manager is to instil into the 
branch salesmen the correct state 
of mind. Each salesman must 
accept through his own personal 
belief that not only are collections 
unavoidable, but that they are 
natural as well as fundamental. 
Each salesman should be tested 
constantly to see that his under- 
standing of the collection process 
bears no bar sinister. Unless a 
salesman of his own free will and 
accord comes to a realization that 
there is but one correct idea, one 
proved attitude toward the buyer 
who does not meet his bills at 
maturity, then there is sure to be 
friction, and from friction a loss 
in sales. 

One of the favorite methods 
that I have used with salesmen 
is to point out to them—but only 
after they have accepted without 
reservation the correct state of 
mind toward  collections—that 
their sales possibilities increase in 
accordance with the acceptance by 
their customers: of the correct 
idea toward collections. 


HOUSE’S INTERESTS FIRST 


One of our best city salesmen 
in St. Louis lost effectiveness be- 
cause instinctively he sided with 
the delinquent debtor. He was 
intelligent enough to admit as a 
theory all that I could tell him 
about the collection part of the 
merchandising process. But for 
each customer who failed to pay 
his bills when due he found some 
excuse that satisfied him, even 
though it. satisfied. no one else 
except the debtor. 

So, during one visitation I held 
? secret conference’ with the 
ranch manager. Together we 
went over every one of this sales- 
man’s accounts. We found a 


dozen that, by orders from: head- 
quarters and for credit reasons, 
were held to a limit of amounts 
ranging from.$25 to $150. When 
this limit was reached no more 
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credit was extended until the out- 
standing indebtedness had been 
paid. In our lines the amounts 
placed as a credit limit repre- 
sented approximately the thirty- 
day needs of each _ individual 
customer, 

While I was holding individual 
conferences with the other sales- 
men the branch manager took this 
list of selected accounts and, on 
my suggestion, handled the matter 
in this way: “You don’t realize 
how many dollars in sales you 
lost last year. For example, here 
is the Tom Robinson Company. 
You know and have always known 
that our credit department at 
headquarters feels that we should 
not trust them for more than $100 
at a time. That means that if 
they pay their bills when due they 
can buy twelve times a year on 
our thirty-day net terms» in other 
words, $1,200 a year. But this 
account averages to take sixty 
days, and would take ninety or 
one hundred and twenty days, or 
more, were it not for the fact 
that we repeatedly bring each 
overdue account to the purchaser’s 
attention and in a way that 
makes him know. that he will get 
nothing more from us until he 
has paid what he owes us. So 
last year, as a proof, you will no- 
tice that his purchases were just 
under the $600 mark.” 

In this vein the branch manager 
continued to point out to this 
salesman that until he could edu- 
cate the Tom Robinson Company 
to pay promptly the salesman 
himself would lose $600 a year 
in possible sales on this one 
account. Then, one by one, each 
other account was taken up; the 
exact average of time taken in 
collection in excess of the thirty- 
day period was shown, and the 
total loss in possible sales was 
added to the list. When the list 
was half through. and the sales- 
man had merely. been. given a 
glimpse of the dozen selected for 
the example, the branch manager 
was able to point out to the-sales- 
man that he had lost more on 
twelve small accounts that he 
could perfectly well have secured 
than he actually sold to one of his 
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To Study Farm Markets—Study the Cities 


If you are thinking about getting farmers to buy your product— 
especially if it is one of the'many products already enjoying a pretty 
good urban market and distribution—you’ll do well by starting with 
a study of the cities in the various agricultural States, 


It will give you an excellent indication of the standards of living, 
buying power, distribution facilities and cost of selling. 


In Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan, for instance, there is an 
unequalled scattering of good-sized towns throughout the States and 
an unusually close net-work of railroads, interurbans and improved 
highways. 


That means a ready, profitable market for the farmers’ products, easy 
transportation to that market. It means more frequent trips to town, 
resulting in better clothes, better homes, more conveniences and 
luxuries. It means, too, that you don’t have to travel wide areas to 
get distribution for this market. These farmers are buying probably 
from. dealers, you now have. To sell them just tell them and that’s 
where the Lawrence Farm Weeklies come in. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of Audit Buregu of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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largest jobbing customers who 
paid promptly. 

This pet method of mine was 
not copyrighted. It is already in 
use by a number of branch man- 
agers and sales managers. But it 
does humanize the collection prob- 
lem. It gives the salesman a 
definite reason for sticking to the 
sound theory that a sale is dam- 
aged every time the buyer fails to 
pay in accordance with terms of 
sale. It shows him in a practical 
way the worth of passing along 
his own correct attitude toward 
collections to his customers, It is 
far better in many cases than the 
more common practice of“intimat- 
ing to the customer that he is in- 
juring his credy standing. It 
bridges the gap{ between sloppy 

collections and intimidation. 
“One of the ablest salesmen who 


now travels for specialty lines in * 


the Middle West owes no small 
part of the respect-in which he is 
- held by his customers his own 
firm belief that prompt) payments 
are essential to good biying. He 
has started many a merchant on a 
system of his own that will 
notify the buyer when bills ma- 
ture. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
accounts are rated as “slow pay” 
in this country solely because they 
have no system to remind them- 
selves to pay what they owe when 
a debt becomes due. This Middle 
Western salesman gets under the 
hide of his customers as soon as 
possible after his first sale. He 
points out to them the advantages 
of being on the “preferred list” 
of his firm. He points out that 
the preferred list is not merely 
those who buy largely, but is a 
matter of buying wisely and show- 
ing business ability by the recog- 
nition of the importance of a 
clean record for payments. Very 
often in the early days with an 
account the dealer asks him to 
remind him in advance of the 
maturity date. Quite frequently 
he is able to show the dealer that 
he will better his own standing 
with his local bank if he has sight 
drafts drawn at maturity and 
pays these sight drafts imme- 
diately on presentation. It is really 
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surprising that his house has not 
adopted the not unusual practice 
of reminding accounts through 
notification of draft to be drawn, 
and later the actual drafts at ma- 
turity, in case payment has not 
been received. But since his 
house frowns upon even the sug- 
gestion of draft usage except in 
extreme cases and as a threat, 
this salesman makes it a point to 
give each merchant a diary in 
loose-leaf form. Then when he 
receives a copy of the invoice, 
which shows shipment of the 
goods to his customer, he mails a 
dated page, which automatically 
reminds the customer when to pay 
his bill. He encourages his cus- 
tomers to fill in the pages of the 
diary with the dates on which 
their other obligations mature. 
He is a business-builder for many 
concerns beside his own. 

Branch house collections from 
the sales angle are a matter of 
importance to the sales end. They 
mean, first of all, the securing of 
the fair profit without large de- 
ductions from outstanding money 
that could be earning profits for 
the business itself. Branch house 
collections properly made gain the 
respect of branch house customers. 
They make better merchandisers 
out of branch house salesmen. 
They make better branch house 
managers. From the purely selfish 
angle of the sales manager, branch 
house collections properly handled 
inevitably result in increased sales. 


Appointments by Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Simpson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the 


Cc. W. 
assistant 
Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. He has been with 
this company for the last two years. 
Stanley R. Greene, formerly with Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, New York. has 
been made editor of the Art Metal Com- 
pany’s house-organ. 


Returns to Oklahoma City 
Agency 

Harry L. Roberts, recently advertis- 
ing manager for the  meome, Blodgett & 
Sperry Company, Paul printing, 
lithographing and LS supply house, 
has returned to the Keeshen Advertis- 
ing Company, Oklahoma City. He will 
supervise copy and art production. 
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| $940,000,000 
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J. C. Donnell, president of the Ohio 
Oil Co., (largest and oldest of ex- 
Standard Oil subsidiary producing 
interests), a man who has drilled and 
operated 42,000 wells in 40 years, 
estimates that the oil industry in 
1922 will invest $940,000,000 solely 
in drilling and equipping new wells. 








We will gladly tell you what, if any, 
market this offers for your product. 
Just write or ‘phone any office listed below. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS 
Members A. B.C. and A.B. P. 
812 Huron Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


























District Offices: 
TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
408 Cosden Bidg. 432 Conway Bidg. 342 Madison Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bldg. 


























A wise use of color on the cover of Advertis 
a favorable introduction to the copy, gr 
People read the pictures—whether or not they read the , t 
copy. 


Illustration and color are consequently of prime impor- 
tance in advertising literature. 


In a direct advertising campaign, in which each unit has 
been carefully planned in advance, permitting manufac- 


THE MUNRO G@ HAR 


LITHOGRAPHERS @& 
COLOR PRINTERS 


416 WEST THIRTY-THIRD STREET cotor in % AD 
NEW YORK 











dvertising book, folder, or catalog furnishes 
py, grave or gay, dignified or frivolous. 


turing in combination, the use of color is available at an 
economy in cost. 


We furnish plans for systematic campaigns, consisting of 
“direct by mail” and “dealer display” advertising, super- 
vise copy and art work, and manufacture all material 
for literature and display. Consult us about a mailing 
piece, a window display, or a direct advertising campaign. 


ARFORD COMPANY 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
PICTORIAL DISPLAY 


% ADVERTISING New ENGLAND Ofrrice, Myrick Bipe., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Cuicaco Orrice, 123 West MApIson STREET 
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Prices 


Printing has two chief 
costs—paper, labor. 
Goldmann mechanical 
equipment and plant 
layout decrease paper 
handling and labor costs. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Printers Stace Gighiteen Sevenry Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4320 








A Wholesale Hardware Company 
Builds on Advertising 


The Tampa Hardware Company, Handling Only Nationally Advertised 
Goods, Finds It Profitable to Use Twenty or Forty 
Newspaper Pages at One Time 


HE wholesaler of commodities, 

and especially the hardware 
wholesaler who says advertising 
is not for him, could with benefit 
look over forty pages of adver- 
tising appearing in one newspaper 
on one day for the Tampa Hard- 
ware Company, of Tampa, Fia., 
and ask the reason why. 

This forty-page advertisement 
doesn’t represent an attitude on 
the part of the advertiser that 
might be summarized in_ the 
words: “Well, we had to adver- 
tise so we made one grand 
splurge.” Rather it represents 
the climax of a planned news- 
paper campaign that covered a 
period of several months. It rep- 
resents, too, the latest important 
advertising effort of a company 
that has grown from a retail store 
into a wholesale house known 
not only throughout the State of 
Florida, but well known in hard- 
ware circles in every part of 
the United States. Its advertising 
experiences which have brought 
it to that position and which ex- 
plain this forty-page advertise- 
ment are interesting and of much 
value. 

“The Tampa Hardware Com- 
pany,” its treasurer and general 
manager, W. C. Thomas, says, 
“began advertising in newspapers 
with its first opening for business, 
when perhaps the business was 
not sufficient to warrant any ex- 
penditure in that direction. This 
advertising made our first little 
retail store known throughout the 
city and surrounding country. 
When we entered the larger 
sphere of the jobber we increased 
our advertising expenditure pro- 
portionately. No better invest- 
ment could have been made. The 
returns were immediate and prac- 
tical—we could see what we were 
getting for our money.” 

The next step this company took 
was the abolishment of its private 
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brand and the substitution there- 
for of nationally advertised and 
nationally known goods. Every 
line handled by this company to- 
day, whether in its hardware 
department, sporting goods, hotel 
supplies or automobile accessories 
department, is nationally adver- 
tised. The company says of this 
policy: “We are convinced that 
we did a good thing when we 
abandoned the private-brand idea. 
We now know that every article 
we sell is backed by its manu- 
facturer with all his resources and 
all his reputation and that it has 
been approved and indorsed by 
practical use in every community 
in the country.’ 

The adoption of a policy call- 
ing for the handling of only 
nationally advertised products 
brought a change in this com- 
pany’s advertising plans. A plan 
calling for the use of advertising 
in a quantity in one edition of a 
newspaper that would virtually 
make that newspaper look like a 
Tampa Hardware Edition, would 
be possible under this new policy, 
for it was felt that the national 
advertisers would help. 


MANUFACTURERS GLADLY JOIN WITH 
JOBBER 


It was found that national ad- 
vertisers whose products it was 
selling and advertising were glad, 
indeed, to have their own copy 
added to that of the Tampa com- 
pany. It was the extra weight 
given by the copy of the national 
advertiser that really made the 
Tampa company’s campaign domi- 
nating and of great value. 

‘The forty-page advertisement, 
the result of this plan of co- 
operation with national advertis- 
ers, represents this company’s 
second effort in using a volume 
of space in one issue of a news- 
paper in a dominating way. The 
first experiment in another Tampa 
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newspaper was a year ago, when 
twenty pages were used as the 
climax of a planned campaign. 

Concerning the value of this 
sort of newspaper advertising, 
Mr. Thomas gave Printers’ INK 
the following information: 

“Our first advertising experi- 
ment of using large space volume 
proved of great value. It not 
only met with a remarkable re- 
sponse from our customers, but 
the manufacturers whose goods 
we sell were enthusiastic about it. 
We are still hearing from it. We 
were so convinced of its value 
that we decided to do something 
bigger. The result was a forty- 
page advertisement, which by the 
way, we believe, is the largest 
single advertisement ever pub- 
lished in the United States. 


“Copies of the newspaper con-_ 


taining this advertising were sent 
to all the manufacturers we buy 
from, to all the retail hardware 
dealers in Florida, to every bank 
and commercial organization in 
Florida and to many influential 
and representative business lead- 
ers throughout the country. It 
cannot fail to have a wonderful 
effect in increasing the prestige 
and popularity of our company 
and of each and every line we 
handle. It will also prove an 
advertisement for Tampa and for 
Florida—the fact that one Tampa 
concern gets out the most ex- 
tensive advertisement ever printed. 

“Only an enterprise which has 
tried and profited by advertising 
and which realizes what advertis- 
ing will do would undertake the 
expense and the work of such 
record-breaking publicity. The 
Tampa Hardware Company has 
tried and profited by advertising, 
and we consider it indispensable 
in building up a business. If the 
Tampa Hardware Company had 
never published an advertisement 
or if it had limited its advertising 
expenditure to small and infre- 
quent space, it would still be 
struggling along in the little re- 
tail store at Franklin and Madi- 
son streets. I have seen many 
concerns that have stayed where 
they started, that have made no 
progress and just enough money 
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to keep out of the bankruptcy 
court, simply because they were 
too stingy or too inert to put a fair 
share of their money into printers’ 
ink,” 


Peaks on the Landscape 


S. E. Leiru 
EASTERN MANAGER 
ASSOCIATED FARM PAPERS 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have just read the last issue of 
Printers’ Ink, also Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. Both are, as always, most 
excellent. 

When I want to be certain of getting 
the best in jewelry, I go to Tiffany. 

hen I want to be certain of the best 
in opera, I go to the Metropolitan, and 
for the theatre, I look to Belasco. 

To be certain of a«superior dinner, I 
go to the Waldorf. 

When I want the best there is in 
advertising literature, I seek the Parinrt- 
ers’ InK publications. 

S. E. Lerrn. 


William Rea with A. Proper 
and Staff 


William Rea has been elected vice 
—— of A. Proper and Staff, New 
He was formerly advertising 
manager of The H. B. Claflin Co.., 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., The Art Metal 
Works, of Newark, N. J.. and The 
Individual Drinking Cup Co. and more 
recently organizer and director of the 
Business Research and Service Bureau 
of the Old Colony Club. 


Houston, Tex. ' Works for 
Better Business Bureau 


A fund of $5,525 has been raised in 
Houston, Tex., for establishing a Better 
Business Bureau and carrying on the 
work for the first year. Subscriptions 
range in amount from $25 to $500. 
Ten thousand dollars has been set as 
the goal. The work for a Better Busi 
ness Bureau is in charge of the Houston 
\dvertising Association. 


Will Publish “The Tocsin” in 
California 


The Tocsin, a monthly magazine de- 
scribed as an “anti-toxin for business 
depression and unemployment,” has re- 
cently published its first issue at San 
Lorenzo, Cal. H. C. Cutting is the 
editor and publisher. 


Paul B. West with Haynes 
Stellite Co. 


Paul B. West. formerly with Murray 
Howe & Co., and the William H. Ran- 
kin Company, New York advertising 
agency, is now in charge of cutlery sales 
a = Haynes Stellite Company, New 
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WHY METROPOLITAN DAILIES 


USE WET MATS 


woo, newspapers like the big New York dailies use 


the so-called ‘‘wet” mat you can rest assured that 
there are some mighty good reasons for the preference. 


After trying all kinds of matrix apeutee these papers 


have found that the wet mat is best for these reasons: 


It brings out full detail 

It is clean—no muddiness 

It reproduces accurately 

It does not shrink 

It does not buckle in casting box 

It successfully replaces the electrotype 

It saves 75% of the cost of the electrotype 


O’Flaherty’s Peerless Mats are “wet” mats and, what’s 
more, they are the leaders in the field and have been for 


25 years. 


If you prefer being sure to being sorry, specify “wet” 
mats, and to be doubly sure — 


O’'FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. 
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When Winter Comes Must Service 
Station’s Business Slump P 


An Augusta, Me., Service Station Finds Advertising Effective in 
Overcoming Seasonal Handicaps 


HEN it gets down around 

40 below zero and snow fol- 

lows until the roads are drifted 

high with “the beautiful”—and 

a lot of folk think it’s too cold 

to run cars—one wouldn’t expect 

an automotive service business to 
boom. 

But that’s where “one” would 


ber goes regularly to the car 
owner with letters and circulars 
and asks for business. Webber 
makes people want his service by 
making it the kind of service 
that people want. Webber watches 
the trade papers for new and 
practical devices for selling and 
servicing. Webber approaches 
human beings—to whom 
only he can look for 





MONDAY MORNING MESSAGES 


WATCH FOR THEM 
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business — with a_ real 





When Action Means Safety 
lf YOU drive on slippery streets, in rain 
times daily you need a real Warning 

attention and gets it,.wii 


for labor. 
Official Klaxon Service and Parts 


Klaxons Get Action 


on city re or country roads, hu : 
y inal. 


HE KLAXON is that —it responds instantly with « sharp 
yp + call, it ae thout insultiog. 
When purchased from us it is iastalied on your car without charge 


human appeal. 
Webber makes the 
most of every opportu- 


ont aon, nity to sell his customer 


some practical device 
which will give that cus- 
tomer satisfaction and 
himself a profit. 

He says: “If we can 





keep busy here, where it 


gets 40 below zero some- 
times, it seems to us that 
the man with a shop in 
a more favored climate 
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MAILING-CARD SERIES WAS A MAIN FEATURE OF 


THE CAMPAIGN 


be wrong—at least so far as 
Webber’s Auto Electric Service, 
Augusta, Me., is concerned. 

Leigh Webber, one of the pro- 
prietors, say: “This year, in- 
stead of reducing our mechanical 
force, we have had to increase it. 
We have practically tripled our 
fall business and see no apparent 
decline in sight. With a car 
registration of only about 800 
cars, many of which are not used 
in the winter months, we do a 
business of approximately $4,000 
a month.” 

Think of it; $4,000 a month on 
an 800 registration! 

And yet Webber doesn’t do 
anything that any other service 
station could not do. The dif- 
ference is, Webber does it and 
some of the others don’t. 

Webber sells his service. Web- 


Reprinted from Motor Age. 


and doing general work 
should be on easy street.” 

And Webber sells 
$4,000 worth of service monthly to 
an 800-car market, and keeps go- 
ing strong all winter. 

One of the strongest features 
of Webber’s service selling plan 
is a series of “Monday Morning 
Messages,” which are mailed to 
every car owner in the locality 
every Monday morning. These 
messages, which concentrate sales 
effort on one item of merchandise 
or one item of service in each, 
are hooked up with a weekly ad- 
vertising plan which carries the 
same copy. These “messages” are 
printed on light manila _ stock, 
5%x8 inches. Then there are 
the special sales letters that go 
out from time to time to sell sea- 
sonal service items, such as 
winter battery storage. In con- 
nection with this activity Web- 
ber’s Auto Electric Service issues 
a “policy,” which guarantees the 
policy-holder full value of his 
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battery in case of loss by fire or 
theft while stored. 

In the delicate matter of collect- 
ing delinquent accounts Webber 
again does the thing in a way 
that appeals to customers—it’s so 
human. The “dunning letter” 
takes the form of a “K. C. B.” 
column—and reads as follows: 
“Once upon a time—some young 
men—started a small business.— 
They worked hard—and tried to 
please—and their business grew.— 
But somehow it seemed—as if 
people didn’t realize—that any 
business—large or small—needed 
money—to buy goods—and pay 
rent—-and other things—and so 
we just thought—that if you 
would sit down—and write us a 
check—then we would sit down— 
and pay a bill we owe—and make 
a man happy—and you would be 
happy—because it would be—off 
. your mind.—If you could see— 
how pleased we are—when the 


mail man comes—with a check— 
I know 
have 
pleasure 


for sure—you wouldn’t 
heart—to deny us that 
honest and true— 
money—we_ thank 


the 
—and 
we need the 
you.” 

This service firm sees no rea- 
son for garages and service sta- 
tions to be pessimistic about 
winter business and winter profits 
—in fact, it has proved that it is 
possible to be not only optimistic 
but successful in keeping the shop 
busy in the face of winter condi- 
tions. 


Represents Iowa Publishers 


George W. Gibbs has retired from 
the firm of Stevens. Gibbs & Baumann, 
Inc., Chicago and New York newspaper 
representatives, to represent the Asso- 
ciated Publishers of Iowa in New York 
as Eastern manager. The headquarters 
of this organization, which is composed 
of eighty-two publishers, is at Waterloo, 
Ia. Mr. Gibbs has also been appointed 
Eastern representative of the National 
Rip Saw, of St. Louis, and the Tele 
graph World, of Chicago. 


yew 


Philadelphia Agency Has N 
Accounts 


The Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, has secured the 
account of the Times Square Automo 
bile Company and is conducting a 
newspaper campaign. 
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Shanghai Has Automobile 
Show 


The first automobile show of 
hai, China, recently held, has been 
termed an “unqualfied success.” 
Originally intended to run for one week 
only, the directors were obliged to con- 
tinue it for an additional four days, 
on account of public demand. 

“Since the show closed,” The China 
Press tells Printers’ Ink, “the effect 
on sales has been pronounced, and the 
demand for cars is large. Garages 
report that they have sold out their 
entire stocks of certain makes, and re- 
port a surfeit of orders. Both for 
eigners and Chinese are buying and the 
tendency seems to be toward quality 
cars.” 


Shang- 


New Accounts for Kansas City 
Agency 

The Link Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
maker of grain- conveying machinery, 
has placed its advertising in the hands 
of the W. B. Finney Advertising Co.., 
of that city. “Liberty” Grain Blowers 
will be advertised in farm papers reach 
ing the small grain-growing States in 
this country and Canada. 

This agency is also placing the ad- 
vertising of “Lavex” an antiseptic 
powder made by the Maignen Chemical 
Co. of Kansas City Newspapers are 
being used. 


Great Britain Would Like to 
See Booklets 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 16, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I take the liberty of suggesting 
that your advertisers make a point of 
mentioning that booklets and instruc- 
tional works will be sent to United 
Kingdom if requested and what cost in 
English currency. You have now many 
subscribers over here and these details 
would be appreciated. as American text 
books are greatly valued. 

GREENAWAY. 


1921, 


W. R. Warren Appointed 


W. R. Warren, recently advertising 
manager of the Sexton Mfg. Co., Fair 
field, Ill., and at one time assistant 
manager "of the Corticelli Silk Mills, 
has been appointed secretary of the 
+ ae ae Glove Manufacturers of New 
York State, with headquarters at 
Gloversville, N. Y 


Henry Lewis Johnson Has 
New Printing Service 
Henry Lewis Johnson has opened an 
office in Boston, for a new service to 
advertisers. He will specialize in the 
preparation of business literature and 

its prnting. 


Miss Agnes Nelson has been ap 
nointed manager of sales promotion of 
The Jewett Phonograph Co., Detroit. 
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We have 
(\ 


with us— & 


Among those present 
in the first issue of The 
Progressive Grocer are 
many famous advertisers of 
food products and well- 
known manufacturers of 
store equipment. 

For the first time they 
are able to reach 50,000 
good grocers and jobbers 
through one lively, practi- 
cal publication. 





In the first issue 


American Sugar Refining Company Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Company 
A. P. W. Paper Co. Leonard Seed Co, 
Baker Ice Machine Company Lipman Refrigerator Car & Mfg. Co 
Beech-Nut Packing Company The R. G. Lyons Co, 
C.F. Blanke Sales Company McCaskey Register Co. 
Bird Manufacturing Company McCray Refrigerator Company 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Company Middleby Oven Mfg. Company 
California Associated Raisin Co. Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. 
California Prune & Apricot Growers, Morton Salt Company 

Inc. National Refrigerators Company 
The Campfire Co. Northey Mfg. Company 
The Climax Cleaner Mfg. Co. The Palmolive Company 
Colgate & Company Evan L. Reed Mfg. Co. 
Columbia Chemical Works E. C. Rich, Inc. 
Curtice Brothers Co. The Rotospeed Company 
F. F. Dalley Company of New York, Royal Baking Powder Co. 

Inc. D. B. Scully Syrup Co. 
Eagle Rubber Company The Shotwell Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Sugar Refining Company The Frank G. Shuman Co. 
The Helvetia Co. Skinner Mfg. Co. 
The Hills Brothers Company States Chemical Co. 
The Hopp Press, Inc. U. S. Glove Company 
James S. Kirk & Co. G. Washington Coffee Refining Co, 


Write for the complete story 


The PROGRESSIVE GROCER. 


The Butterick Publishing Company—Trade Division 
709 Sixth Avenue, New York 





GUARANTEED CIRCULATION—50,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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There Was Never More 


Tue up-and-down swings of business activity bring many | Alw: 
a condition that is imperfectly understood—until after | been 
it has passed. A 

Business, just now, is no longer in the period of | there 
retrenchment—it is in the period of* construction. One |{ gathe 
of the invariable conditions of such a period is that | lowe 
there is plenty of room at the top, for those who know | many 
how to climb. Many will fail to realize it until this | painf 
period, too, has passed. Bu 

It has happened in similar times in the past that the | good 
aggressive and able have seized opportunity and laid the | room 
foundation of a swift rise to leadership of an industry. | is roc 
It will happen again. To 

What manner of men were they who did such things? | for th 
Always they have been the master salesmen, and the | offers 
master builders of organization and quality and service. | welcc 


Fuller 


CHARTER MEMBER AMERICAN 


ADVERTISING 
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More Room at the Top 


many | Always intelligent selling—including advertising—has 
after | been a prominent factor in their success. 

And now just such opportunity is upon us. Yesterday 

od of | there was room at the bottom. Little fellows came to 

One | gather crumbs from the big fellows’ table—cutting prices, 

that | lowering quality, eliminating service were common with 

know | many. In the arrogance of prosperity they scorned the 


| this | painful road by which the leaders had climbed. 
But all the old ideals of good product, good selling and 


t the | good service are coming back—and instead of plenty of 
d the | room at the bottom with easy picking for anyone, there 
ustry. | is room at the top for those who have the ambition. 

To any manufacturer who would like to enter the lists 
ings? | for the success awaiting a new leadership, Fuller & Smith 
i the | offers a complete advertising service which we shall 


rvice. | welcome the opportunity to explain. 


TION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


CLEVELAND 
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“Return the Inclosed Card”’ citizen 


kinds 
Whether this card comes back to you, with its order or me, ge 


Silden 5. of ; al of the accompany- es s 
inquiry, depends, of course, on the appe f —" mouth. 


ing letter or circular. on oe 
Direct-by-mail advertising is much more likely to get the come { 


° © 30 : S mf © go on 
desired results when it is printed on a good stock—a stock -o, 


that has firmness, quality, clean printing surface. tail of 

Hammermill Cover is just this kind of stock. Economical true, s 
in price, too. Samples, showing wide variety of color, sent = nad 
on request. Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. ag 
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Advertising Ideas That Get a Rise 
Out of Me 


Some Remarks on Soft Collars, Other Lines of Clothing and Copy 


By a Consumer 


HAVE been told by many ad- 

vertising men of my acquaint- 
ance that good copy is the kind 
which appeals to the emotions. 
Also that sales campaigns based 
upon pride of ownership, the de- 
sire to look well, and other traits, 
are good keynotes for merchandis- 
ing strategy. 

Well, anger is an emotion. Get- 
ting a rise out of people is an 
emotional procedure. Yet I hardly 
think this kind of emotion is the 
one to which they could have re- 
ferred. For there is a certain type 
and kind of advertising, not only 
in the copy, but in the plan back 
of it, that gets a very considerable 
rise out of me. 

I am simply an ordinary con- 
sumer, but I think I speak for a 
great multitude of my fellow 
citizens when I take pen in hand 
to call attention to the various 
kinds of advertising which annoy 
me, get a slight rise out of me, or 
get me almost frothing at the 
mouth. Before I put down briefly 
the one or two examples which 
come first in my mind, I want to 
go on record as saying that I am 
not referring to mistakes in the de- 
tail of illustration. These do, it is 
true, sometimes annoy me slightly. 
Since I am an enthusiastic tennis 
player, I am annoyed to see a 
man in the advertising illustration 
holding his racket with a grip 
that not even Houdini.could imi- 
tate in real life. Because I play 
golf once in a while, it annoys me 
to see a man planted for a drive 
with his feet in a position that 
would twist him all out of shape 


if he ever tried to raise his 
club. I pass over in silence some 
of the atrocious illustrations of 


men in uniforms that were never 
used during the war. However, 
I will leave the criticism of il- 
lustrations to men far better quali- 
fied to judge than I am, and shall 
not refer to them further, except 
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for the following one example. 

A friend of mine who is selling 
tractors tells me that an illustra- 
tion with the scene set in an 
orchard of peach trees brought 
many letters of complaint like this 
one. 

“This picture, showing a _ trac- 
tor in a peach orchard, must have 
been drawn by someone who has 
never seen one or been near one. 
The trees are not set out as they 
would be in any peach orchard 
that was expected to bear fruit 
They simply would not be pro- 
ductive if arranged as your ar- 
tist shows them. Hereafter, if 
you have farm or orchard sub- 
jects to portray, why not ask the 
advice of someone who _ under- 
stands the details, or, better still, 
refer to photographs?” 

AROUSES IRE 
CUSTOMER 


MOUSE-TRAP COPY 
OF THIS PROSPECTIVE 


But there is something about a 
certain type of advertising which 
does get me mad. I remember 
of a funny looking little mouse 
traps. He used a big illustration 
of a funny looking little mouse, 
in his copy. And the caption said 
“Isn’t this U-neek?” The first 
seven or eight times I saw this 
sign it didn’t get me so very mad. 
The more I looked at it the sorer 
I became, until I am sure that if a 
clerk in a department store, as the 
most brilliant kind of follow-up, 
had offered me that kind of a 
trap and asked me the same ques- 
tion, the clever selling, following 
the “smart Alec” atmosphere of 
the advertising would have an- 
noyed me so much that I would 


have bought any other kind before 


the one with the clever name. I 
have never been able to analyze 
just why it was that that piece 
of copy got me so mad, but get 
a rise out of me it did. I am 
glad to say that I don’t see nearly 
so’much “smart Alec” or terribly 
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clever advertising as I used to, so 
these advertisers are not getting 
nearly so many rises out of me, 
simply because most of them 
seem to have given it up as a 
bad job. 

Then there is the man who ad- 
vertises down to me. He knows 
or assumes that his product is far 
over my head and that the way to 
make me want it very much is to 
tell me that I can’t possibly have 
it. There are still a whole lot of 
this kind of people. Their copy 
goes something like this: “Built 
exclusively for the wealthier of 
the upper classes.” “Only a few 
of them left.” “Not for hoi 
polloi.” “Made only for the man 
who cares nothing whatever about 
expense.” “Some are not worthy 
to smoke the Olympian Mixture.” 
Perhaps I am guilty of harboring 
a grudge, but if and when I ever 
do get enough money to buy al- 
most everything I want, there are 
a few manufacturers I have put 
down on my black list, and they’re 
never going to get any of my 
hard-earned money. They have 


too obviously been talking to some 
man that they place far above me 
in their estimation and I will no 
more patronize them than I would 


a store where some retail clerk 
shoved me out of the door while 
he waited upon a man with gray 
spats, carrying a gold-headed cane. 

And it seems to me that it is in 
this field of wearing apparel sug- 
gested by the spats and cane 
that so many men have adver- 
tised in a way to get a rise out of 
me. Let it be said immediately 
that I do not refer to the big 
manufacturers like Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, and the others who 
make ready-to-wear clothing. I 
have almost invariably found a 
real idea in every piece of copy 
that these big fellows put out and 
they have always, as far as I can 
remember, given me good advice. 
I mean the kind of a man who 
runs some tailoring shop that 
he is trying to make exclusive 
and talks about the “slashing 
swank” of his clothes, or says they 
give one “that militant, dominat- 
ing personality.” I remember 
some of the phrases that I 
have seen, “Massively framed,” 
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“capaciously contrived,” “roguishly 
fabricated.” 

I saw one of the kind in the 
newspaper this morning. It, too, 
was a_ clothing advertisement, 
over the name of a retail clothier. 

“Listen to Lester,” it said, and 
the brief command was set in imi- 
tation of music notes. Dependable 
woolens and other things were 
emphasized, including “two-toned 
hair lines suit-able for business.” 
And then this—“Overlook these 
and you will Miss the best Lulu 
Bett on the clothes-line.” The 
italics are his. Then came “New 
Spring Son. shine Suitings ready to 
show you,” and the slogan in 
italics: “At ‘Sonrise’-—‘Always 
get your smile inside a Sonshine 
Suiting.” At the end of the ad- 
vertisement in big type was “Read 
‘Fighting for Old Center’ by Bo 
McMillan. Wonderful ‘Team 
Spirit’ that said Bo to Harvard 
6 to 0.” What that had to do with 
anything that had gone before I 
don’t know, and the advertisement 
didn’t appear in a college town. 

Sometimes the rise isn’t due to 
the advertising of these tailors 
but is the fault of some over- 
ambitious press-agent. You re- 
member the news item that came 
out about a year ago from a mer- 
chant tailors. association. The 
dispatch said: “A gentleman can 
acquire a correct wardrobe, ex- 
clusive of haberdashery, hats, 
shoes and gloves, for about 
$2,000.” Some of the things sug- 
gested were four business suits at 
$100 to $140 apiece, and three 
pairs of flannel trousers at $25 
apiece. This news dispatch not 
only got a rise out of me, but the 
emotions it induced stiffened my 
backbone and gave me courage to 
refuse to buy clothes and to drag 
out the old suits for several 
months longer than I intended. I 
believe other people were simi- 
larly affected. 

I can’t help speaking at this time 
about the soft versus stiff collar 
controversy which has been going 
on in the columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. For there is something far 
more fundamental in that debate 
than whether or not soft collar 
men are as successful as bankers 
who wear stiff collars. In my 
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How to sell 
the NEW YORK MARKET 


The New York American has just completed a 
detailed and comprehensive market analysis of New 
York City. 

This analysis has been charted and will prove of 
tremendous value to manufacturers or wholesalers 
who contemplate the marketing of their products 
in the Greater City. 

A sales map showing a complete statistical sur- 
vey within the fifty-mile radius is ready. 

Route lists covering each of New York’s five 
boroughs in which the various types of stores are 
graded and routed have been prepared. 

All this data and information, which reduces 
merchandising effort, minimizes expense and multi- 
plies sales, is available to New York American 
advertisers. 


Write for further details today 


Merchandising Department 
1834 Broadway _ New York City 
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poor opinion advertising that de- 
cries the soft collar is apt to 
get lots of people sore. It is 
attempting to preach to and al- 
most threaten the great American 
public. And when a company or 
an association tries to tell an 
American man that he is sloppy 
in his dress, that the thing which 
he has decided upon wearing is 
not in good taste, it is doing some- 
thing which, to me, seems worse 
than useless. This attitude re- 
minds me of the dress charts 
that we sometimes see, showing 
that a purple handkerchief is an 
absolute essential at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, but that by 5 the 
dainty coxcomb or professional 
exquisite should be clad, among 
other things, in a waistcoat con- 
taining tracery like a filmy veil. 
For fashions change, usually, as 
people get more commonsense, 
and no amount of preaching in 
the world can stop them. 

I have before me the account, 
from an old book, of Judge 
Nathan Smith, Senator from Con- 
necticut, who was said to be “of 
the old school in his dress, a rem- 
nant of that race of men, the very 
form and fashion of whom are a 
passport to deference and respect ; 
his whife hair well powdered, a 
handsome blue coat with shining 
gilt buttons, drab kerseymere 
breeches and top boots, the clean 
white tops of which were well 
contrasted by the elaborate black 
polish of the leg.” This fashion 
worn on the streets of New York 
today would gain little deference 
or respect. Yet I can imagine 
that the manufacturers of the 
shining gilt buttons and the white 
wigs used all sorts of sales argu- 
ments in that day, which hap- 
pened to be in 1835, to prove that 
the American man was getting 
sloppy and slovenly in his apparel 
as he started to discard them. 

A similar misconception about 
the American man crops up every 
once in a while. In almost every 
convention some man rises to re- 
mark that the average citizen is 
indifferent about his dress. At a 
meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of a big association not so long 
_ago, a certain man referred to the 
American citizen as half-dressed, 
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and called upon manufacturers to 
appoint a committee to take steps 
to launch an advertising move- 
ment to encourage the wearing of 
better shoes, clothes, and what- 
nots. This particular manufac- 
turer said, “There are more 
walking sticks carried in London 
and Paris daily than in the whole 
United States. In America a few 
of the upper middle classes buy 
and wear gloves as a matter of 
protection against the cold. The 
majority carry our hands in 
our pockets. A very few) choose 
gloves with some idea of attrac- 
tiveness, and I believe about one 
one-thousandth of one per cent of 
Americans buy and wear gloves 
in the spring and autumn as an 
article of refinement or dress. 
Silk hats are a lost art and spats 
are only braved by a few of the 
chosen.” He was right, and the 
dainty days of the bejeweled 
beaux and professional dandies, 
with their snuff boxes, their vel- 
vet coats and their lace collars, 
have long since faded into the 
perfumed past. No committee and 
non amount of preaching are going 
to bring them back. 

Every little while some associa- 
tion of clothiers at a convention 
puts the kibosh on the Tuxedo. 
They utter ukases and edicts 
against its use, and yet the Tuxedo 
is here to stay and is growing in 
popularity every year. Ascot ties 
and Prince Alberts have gone the 
way of powder and incense for 
men. The gems on the shoes of 
Sir Walter Raleigh which, at the 
time, were said to be worth 
sixty-six gold pieces, no incon- 
siderable sum in those days, have 
also disappeared. Some manufac- 
turers would probably like to 
bring back the days of Augustus 
III, one of the early war lords of 
Poland. His wardrobe, it was 
said, filled two halls of the palace. 
For each dress he had a special 
watch, snuff box, sword and cane. 


.Every dress was carefully painted 


in a book which was presented to 
his majesty each morning. He 
also had 1,500 wigs. And I'll bet 
the wig manufacturers of those 
days put up an awful “holler” as 
the fashion gradually went out. 
The stiff collar, to go back 
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to that example, and the soft who wear them on occasion could 
collar, both have their place, be sold on various styles and on 


and the quickest way I know of 
to make some of us get even 
more sore than we have been at 
the high, stiff collar edict is for 
them to tell us that we mustn’t 
wear the other kind to business 
under penalty of dismissal by the 


boss. Let us leave out of con- 
sideration Arthur Brisbane, an 
eminently successful man, who 


writes knowingly and at length 
about that well-known vein in the 
back of one’s neck which carries 
messages to the brain and which 
is greatly distressed by a high, 
stiff collar worn by a man at his 
desk. A man like myself, who 
buys collars from Cluett, Peabody, 
Earl & Wilson and other manu- 
facturers, and yet at the same 
time buys polo shirts from Brooks 
Brothers to wear to business, 
would never take pen in hand to 
write as I am doing unless the 
kind of advertising done by the 
American Laundry Machinery 
Company had gotten a slight rise. 

Charles V ordered 53 pairs of 
stockings and 153 pairs of shoes 
and slippers in one year. There 
is some fine copy in that man’s 
buying habits for hosiery manu- 
facturers—that is, if they want to 
get themselves in bad. Disraeli 
wore a black velvet coat, purple 
trousers, scarlet waistcoat, lace 
ruffles and carried an ivory cane. 
I don’t believe any group of 
manufacturers in London has 
tried to sell a similar wardrobe 
to Lloyd George, even though 
Disraeli was eminently successful 
as a prime minister, 

Now I don’t mean to be too 
hard on the clothing manufactur- 
ers and others. Perhaps we have 
gone too far to the other extreme 
from the old fancy days. But 
there are many different occasions 
for which we do dress up. We 
don’t like “do-funnies” and no 
amount of preaching can bring 
them back. We do like stiff col- 
lars for occasions—some of us 
like to wear them to business, 
some of us do not, and the ones 
who do not will never be con- 
verted by advertising which gets 
us sore. But the ones who do 


wear stiff collars and the ones 


wearing them more often. There 
are lots of other things this ad- 
vertiser who has gotten this rise 
out of me could emphasize. We 
send many things to the laundry 
from my house besides stiff col- 
lars. And for the other manu- 
facturers or associations who 
want to tell me that I don’t dress 
to suit them—a word of advice 
in advance, Time has simplified 
our taste in dress, modifying cuts 
and colors of attire for a more 


active and more work-a-day 
world. We don’t like slashed 
pockets; we won’t wear those 


new jazz suits they:ve been talk- 
ing about. What our clothes have 
lost in magnificence they have 
gained in dignity and in strength. 
We realize that there are appro- 
priate clothes for occasions. Skat- 


ing, riding, golfing, motoring, 
walking, hunting and the more 
formal occasions—we will dress 


appropriately for all of them if 
we are not preached at. 

Byron curled his hair. The 
elder Pitt never appeared in public 
without a full dress coat and wig. 


I dress as I please. America is 
a democracy. The greatest num- 
ber of individuals will decide 


what they are going to wear and 
no dancing masters’ association, 
committee opposed to the Tuxedo, 
or anti-soft collar committee is 
going to make us change our 
habits based on commonsense. We 
like to look neat and be com- 
fortable at the same time, and we 
have found many ways of doing 
this which some manufacturers 
apparently don’t like. 

I am not going to try to draw 
any morals from my own per- 
sonal experiences. They may or 
not be unique with me. I will 
say, however, that when I see 
understatements in the advertising 
claims I am pleased. They impress 
me far more than boasting, just 
as in a roomful of shouters the 
man with a quiet voice is impres- 
sive. I do like advertising which 
doesn’t try to talk up or down to 
me, but meets me squarely and 
honestly on the level, and more 
than anything else in the world, I 
resent being preached at. F 
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‘Lodestone Covers are the latest aid to better 
looking Direct-by-Mail Advertising. They 
resemble rare old leather and like leather, they 
have great strength and long wearing qualities. 





A sample book of Lodestone Covers will be 
sent to printers on request. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 





Headquarters: 32-34-36 Bleecker Sfreet, New York 


Downtewn Branch: 16-18 Beekman Street, New York 
Printing Crafts Building, 461 8th Avenue, New York 
Newark Branch: 80-82-84 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J. 
Hartford Branch: 58-60 Allyn Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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CIRCULATION 1921 ADVERTISING 
A. B, C. NET PAID LINES 
OS ae eee 








171, 795 
178,512 
191,352 
September 
October 
November 
December 


The print order for the March, 1922, issue is 


362,500 
The Advertising lineage of the March, 1922, issue is 


16,432 


Ir ue Story 


C/mericas fastest growing magazine 
113, West 40" St., New York City 


H. AWise, Adv. use, Manansr 


C(estern Of Fice-Pe Gas Bldg. Chicago 
wm Offa robe tia. Chica 
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The Mode in Men’s Collars 


Tue American LaunpDrY 
MacHINeRY Co. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 10, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your letter of January 3 has been 
referred to me by Mr. Stanley. 

In the December 21 issue of Men’s 
Wear, on page 56, you will find a very 
interesting article, entitled “New 
Thoughts on Men’s Wear Merchandis- 
ing—Collars and Neckwear,” by Mer- 
chaneer, which fits right in with our 
advertisin campaign. 

This observing writer gives some 
interesting facts regarding the preva- 
lence of stiff collars in financial circles 
in New York, where, so he claims, 
men’s styles are. really set. 

At the same time, a clipping from 
the Milwaukee Daily News Record, 
dated December 27, has come to my 
attention, in which it is said that 
Milwaukee retail men’s clothiers see 
the starched collar coming back and 
the soft collar on the wane, for 1922, 
and that they are buying accordingly. 

This clipping goes on to tell an 
interesting little story of a big life 
insurance man who rushed into a 
haberdashery and bought a box of 
starched collars, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to change from a soft collar 
which he had been wearing to one of 
the stiff collars. Asked, “Why _ the 
rush?” he said that he had just been 
at a meeting of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Agents, and 
the speaker of the day had referred 
disparagingly to the “soft collar peo- 
ple” as against “us fellows with the 
stiff collars.” 

Interesting, isn’t it? 

m. A, Brppie, 
Advertising Manager. 


2, 1922 


1922. 


A Fad or a Custom? 


E..tiotr Company 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

POWER ACCESSORIES 
JEANNETTE, Pa., Jan. 18, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

am very much interested in the 
discussion of the advertising of the 
American Laundry Machine Co., as re- 
— in recent issues of Printers’ 

NK. I'am interested from two stand 
points: collars and advertising. 

I hate to see the good old soft collar 
played: up as the apparel of the unsuc- 
cessful man, as opposed to the dogma 
that successful men all wear starched 
collars. I admit that the starched collar 
is a little more dressy, but how about 
comfort? I prefer to wear a soft collar 
most of ‘the time from the standpoint 
of greater comfort, and once a fellow 
has gotten used to them, it is about 
all he can do to keep a starched collar 
on, unless it is a very low one. 

Advertising has done some very 
wonderful things in the changing of 
people’s habits, and’ I have no doubt 
that this advertising if continued will 
not fail to increase the laundrymen’s 
business in starched collars, not to men- 
tion the increased sale of the latter 
tvpe of collar over the soft variety. 
It will be interesting to watch the 


1922. 
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would like to see 

whether, as Mr. E. T. Stanley claims, 
the soft collar turns out as a mere 
fad or whether it has so solid a foun- 
dation that advertising itself cannot 
remove it from the wardrobe of many 
a successful man. 

This sort of advertising reminds me 
of the campaign of the corset manu 
facturers, alarmed at the tendency of 
modern women to break away from the 
shackles of their manufacture. Another 
case of comfort against appearance 

waateyt ComMPANy, 
W. Kasrus 
Ads ertising Manager 


outcome and I 


Mental Strait-Jackets 


InpIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York, Jan. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Congratulations on your article in 
Printers’ Ink of January 12 on 
“Look to Your Collar, Young Man.” 
I had almost suspected that advertising 
men had lost their good sense of humor 
and your article came as a ray of light 
through a lot of gloom. 

Why these physical and mental uni 
forms? First comes a series of out 
breaks concerning a type of individual 
known as a “Go-Getter” and we are 
given descriptions of what “‘Go-Getters” 
are supposed to look like, what they 
must do—say—read—etc. 

Next rises some advertising strategist 
and says that if we pine for comfort 
and wear one of those nice Manhattan 
shirts, collar attached, $2.50 (the only 
kind we can afford)—then there is no 
hope for us. 

hen there are the Polyanna tribe 
who are always urging us to smile 
and to “work with a vim and bear with 
a grin”—you know the kind. 

inally we read where a sales man- 
ager (I only hope he wears starched 
collars) says that he picks a successful 
salesman by watching how he eats his 
melon. If he uses salt, he gets the job. 
If he uses sugar, he is hopeless. 

Don’t you think that all. this is 
infernal rot? What sheer nonsense! 
Why these mental and physical strait- 
jackets? Here we are the much- 
vaunted independent Americans, con- 
stantly creating false gods and putting 
ourselves in mental and physical uni- 
forms. 

Some advertising men at this point 
will rise and protest that that sort of 
thing has its value. They will point 
to the fact that LEversharp pencils 
created the impression that every suc- 
cessful business man ought to have an 
Eversharp. and that the idea sold mil- 
lions of Eversharp pencils. Of course 
it was good, but things of that sort 
have their limitations. 

The danger comes in when we lose 
our sense of fitness of things—and 
when we seek to standardize things 
which cannot be standardized. To ex- 
plain: Our objection is not so much to 
the “Go-Getter.” but to having him set 
before us as “There he is.” 

In the same way, we all know that 
for certain occasions the starched collar 
only is permissible, but we object to 


16, 1922, 
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anyone saying that a man with a 
starched collar can necessarily be classed 
as a successful business man, because we 
eannot help thinking that the man who 
comes to fix our furnace in the morn- 
ings always wears a starched collar. 

Advertising men are particularly re- 
sponsible for forming a lot of opinions 
which people all over the country ac- 

uire as their own, It is certain, 
therefore, that there is a great respon- 
sibility on advertising men not only to 
use truth in statements about their 
products, but to use truth and a well- 
balanced viewpoint in presenting their 
product and its uses. 

Sometimes I think that the whole 
situation is very humorous. Again 
often I think that it is dangerous. 

Anyhow, I shall insist on wearing a 
shirt with collar attached, refuse to call 
myself a “Go-Getter” and put plenty of 
sugar on my melon. I have every 
confidence in holding my job, because 
our boss also wears a soft collar. 

A, B. Tint, 
Advertising Manager. 


Have I Been Successful This 
Day, or Have I Not? 


Dusois, Pa., Jan. 20, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Why all this fuss about “Successful” 
men and “Starched” collars? 

Three of the most successful men I 
know seldom, if ever, wear any collar 
at all; while the balance of a list of 
about twenty-five is divided about fifty- 
fifty between the stiff and the soft and 
sloppy. ; 

s I personally look at it, if the wear- 
ing of a blamed uncomfortable stiff col- 
lar is to be the symbol of success, then 
I am perfectly willing to pass the buck 
to the solid concreted ones who would 
rather be miserably successful than com- 
fortable failures. 

However, we all enjoy a little non- 
sense now and then. 

Georce H. Corey. 


Mark Twain a Soft-Collar 
Devotee 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Troy, N. Y., 
makers of “Hallmark” shirts and ath- 
letic underwear and “Hallmark” ana 
“Slidewell” collars, have announced in 
trade-paper advertising a new line of 
semi-soft collars, named the ‘Mark 
Twain.” The manufacturers reproduce 
a letter written by Mark Twain in 1883 
to Miller & Bingham, predecessors of 
Hall, Hartwell & Co. The collar manu- 
facturers had asked for permission to 
name a collar after him and received 


this reply: 
“Hartrorp, Oct, 8, 1883. 
“Messrs. Miller & Bingham 

“Dear Sirs: 

“No, I am far from objecting to the 
compliment of the proposed testowal of 
my name upon a new style of collar; 
for I think it is time the name should 
be connected with something useful—it 
has been confined to the aesthetic and 
ornamental long enough. 

“Neither do I object to collars—as 
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collars—though I never wear one—at 
least of the Tetachable sort. 

Very truly yours, 

“S. L. CLEMENS 

: : (Mark Twatn) 
_ “I will explain that the shirt I wear 
is not a patented article, but I invented 
it myself, for the public benefit of lazy 
men. It and its collar open in the 
back, and the collar and the cuffs are 
not detachable. No buttons anywhere 
about it except a couple at the back of 
the neck. This saves much profanity.” 


E. & W. Expect Biggest 
Soft-Collar Year 


Earl & Wilson, in a folder sent to 
the trade recently, have this to say con- 
cerning the outlook for soft collars dur- 
ing the present year: 

“We are preparing for the biggest 
demand in soft collars that the country 
has ever known. We are including 
forty styles in our 1922 spring line and 
making ready to feature another ‘big 
four.’ 

“We are basing our production plans, 
pot on guesswork, but current sales 
and the established fact that men are 
increasingly using soft collars for busi- 
ness and other formal wear. Comfort 
has definitely become the arbiter of 
fashion.” 





A Disclaimer from Payne 
Jennings 
C. E. Farris Service Co. 
Cuicaco, Jan. 21, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
In your issue of January 5 appeared 
a letter from Mr. Jones at the Apex Ap- 
pliance Company, Cleveland, O., giving 
the writer credit for having originated 
the slogan, “Say It with Flowers.” 
While I certainly would appreciate 
the credit for having accomplished this, 
I unfortunately cannot claim such credit 
and would add that I have always un- 
derstood that this was the creation of 
Major P. F. O’Keefe, of Boston, whose 
advertising agency placed the first cam- 
paign of national flower advertising. 
Payne JENNINGS. 





Mr. Rosebury Reads It into 
the Record 


“Tue Country GENTLEMAN” 
PuHILaDELpuia, Jan, 21, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Place not the laurels on my brow for 
originating the slogan “Say It with 
Flowers 

In 1908, out at a show building on 
Bubbling Well Road in Shanghai, China, 
a small — comedy company held 
forth, and, like many other Americans 
seeking diversion, I went there via jin- 
rikisha. 

Two American black-face comedians 
were members of the company. 

Part of their act consisted of one tell- 
ing the other that he’d lay a brick on 
the brow of his friend with the result 
that they’d say “Don’t you look natu- 
ral.” he other replied, as near as I 
can remember: “Man, when I lay ma 
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EXHIBITORS 


HERALD 


THE INDEPENDENT FILM TRADE PAPER 


I; the leading business 
publication of an $800,- 
000,000 industry— 
motion pictures—a giant 
of modern commerce 
which is now under 
scrutiny of forward-look- 
ing manufacturers seeking 
new and profitable 
markets. 


EXHIBITORS HERALD 


MARTIN J. QUIGLEY, Publisher 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Last December 
We Mailed 
1,000,000 Letters 


to that number of BOYS. 
This effort brought us many 
thousands of new subscrip- 
tions. 





Every day we receive an average of 10,000 NEW 
boys’ names. Each day we send out 30,000 of our 
circular letters, these letters going to our new names 
and also to the | ,000 000 names we had previously 
received. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


circulation is growing at a tremendous rate as a result 
of these large mailings. We are appealing directly 
to the boy himself. The wisdom of this policy is 
being demonstrated by the large number of new 
subscriptions being received. 


Educate the readers of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
to the value of your product NOW WHILE 
THEY'RE YOUNG AND THEIR MINDS 
ARE EASILY MOULDED. Invest some of your 
appropriation in the youth of America. . By doing 
so you will cash in on PRESENT business and 
FUTURE business as well. 


Put THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE on your list. We 


can show you a profitable return. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC., 
Smethport, Pa. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
T. R. LYLE COLE AND FREER 
23 East 26th St. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Published since January, 1910—not an issue skipped or 
combined. 


(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
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dome, all youah 


trusty right on yo’ ol’ ; 
say it with 


fren’s “ll gather roun’ an’ 
flowers.” 

That’s where I first heard the slogan. 
But I positively did not originate it; 
rather I remembered it and used it to 
advantage. 

However, I’ve never made the million 
my worthy stranger-friend suggests, as 
all I still know is circulation—and that’s 
worry enough. 

I do believe, however, I can name the 
ocigiattor of “The voice with the smile 
wins”—and the man who actually suc- 
cessfully put the slogan into practice. 

Dick Rosepury. 


We Hope the Tragedy May 
Be Averted 
New York, Jan. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I should have treated the controversy 
over the origin of the slogan “Say It 
with Flowers” with the contempt which 
it deserves, were it not for the feeling 
it has aroused within the breasts of my 
friends. and associates. So high has 
this feeling run at times that I have 
feared that some of my )oyal friends 
who know the truth would express their 
righteous indignation by attacks upon 
the persons of these impudent pre- 
tenders. Only yesterday I came unex- 
pectedly upon a very dear friend in the 
act of purchasing a horsewhip, and his 
confusion when taxed with the un- 
doubted fact that he never had a horse 
in his life leads me to believe that some 
act of well-merited retribution is in 
prospect. However well-deserved such 
punishment would be, I should deeply 
regret so untoward an enterprise being 
undertaken on my account, and I would 
therefore anticipate it by giving a plain 


24, 1922. 


and unvarnished account of the true 
facts in the case. May it be published 
in time! 


Pride of authorship is something I 
have long disdained. Such unconsid- 
ered trifles as ““Good morning, have you 
used Pears’ Soap?” and “You press the 
button—we do the rest” I have dashed 
off rather by way of relaxation than 
in the pursuit of a serious purpose. My 
name has never been associated with 
“Ask the Man Who Owns One,” or 
“Chases Dirt,” or “Hammer the Ham- 
mer,” or “Best in the Long Run,” for I 
have felt that the consciousness of work 
well done was sufficient reward (aside 
from certain emoluments pressed upon 
me by the owners of those phrases to 
whom I surrendered full title without 
reservation). For many years it was 
my habit to keep pencil and paper be- 
side my bed, and have _ repeatedly 
sprung from my couch to fix forever 
such expressions as “A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays,” “The Flavor Lasts,” 
“The Voice with the Smile,” “Ask Dad 
—He Knows,” “Hasn’t Scratched Yet” 
and “Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
Latterly I have used a dictograph. and 
one of my secretaries is constantly on 
duty in an adjoining room. Thus I am 
not obliged to break my rest, and to 
this svstem I owe such phrases as ‘““Why 
Pay More?.” “No Money Down” and 
“A Trial Will Convince You.” 
retary will unhesitatingly testify 


My sec- 
that 
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was distinctly 
transmitted in the early hours of a 
June morning. She spoke of it to the 
young lady who relieved her at three 
o’clock, and remarked: “The world will 
know of this some day.” Though now 
married and the mother of a large fam- 
ily, her memory is unimpaired, and I 
will engage to produce her sworn testi- 
mony in confutation of any traducer of 
my professional reputation. 

I sincerely trust that the above state 
ment will reach your readers in time 
to prevent any regrettable occurrence, 
which, in the present temper of my 
friends, might terminate fatally. Per- 
sonally, I have long since ceased to re- 
gard the slurs of the envious, or to 
resent the malice of the _ inferior- 
minded. But I cannot answer for my 
friends, nor consult my own natural 
modesty in remaining silent, when to 
do so may cause a tragedy which I 
should be the first to deplore. 

Capt. Peter Fitzurse. 


“Say It with Flowers” 


Canadian Newspaper Meeting 
in Montreal 


The third annual meeting of Cana- 
dian Daily Newspapers Association will 
be held in Montreal on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 3 and 4, 1922. 

The meeting of the board of directors 
for consideration of annual reports to 
be submitted to the annual meeting will 
be held on the morning’of May 3. pre- 
vious to the annual meeting. 

The place of meeting in Montreal and 
further details in regard to the banquet 
and programme will be decided upon 
later. 


Joins Sales Staff of Sharon 
Pressed Steel Co. 


William J. Cleary has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of The 
Sharon Pressed Steel Company, Sharon. 
Pa., manufacturer of pressed _ steel 
frames, axle housing and stampings, His 
headquarters will be at Detroit. Mr. 
Cleary was for twelve years assistant 
general purchasing agent with the 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend. 
Ind., and was general purchasing agent 
of the Willys Corvoration for two years 
in Elizabeth, N. J 


J. Alan Fletcher Heads James 


Agency 
J. Alan Fletcher has been elected 
president and treasurer of the James 
Advertising Agency, New York. Mr 


Fletcher has heen with the George Bat 
ten Co. and The H. K, McCann Co. 

Miss Elsie Greene has been made sec 
‘retary of this agency. 


D. J. Ryan Leaves Ault & 

Wiborg 

Daniel J. Rvan, who 

the Ault & Wiborg Co., printing inks. 

for the last twenty-three years, has he 

come vice- president of the John P 
Roach Co., printing inks, Chicago. 


has been with 














Keeping the Illustration “ Light” 





Advantage of Delicate Handling of the Pictorial Feature, That It May 
Be of Secondary Importance in the Advertisement 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


ie is a fallacy to believe that 
in order to gain attention the 
illustration must be heavy, filled 
with blacks, conspicuous for its 
vivid contrasts. The delicate pic- 
ture effect can be quite as arrest- 
ing to the eye, provided every- 
thing else in the advertisement 
works to this end and is in sym- 
pathy with it. We have seen the 
idea proved out in a most prac- 
tical way by one to whom the re- 
sult meant much. An advertiser 
who uses hundreds of newspapers 
made a test to convince himself. 
Full newspaper pages  weré 
mounted on stiff board. They 
were pages upon which the gen- 
eral run of advertising material 
was in evidence. This meant a 
variegated assortment of displays, 
illustrated for the most part. 

One single-column picture was 
drawn up in three different me- 
diums and techniques. 

There was a very black picture, 
there was one intermediate ren- 
dering, made up of open lines and 
solids, and finally there was a 
pure outline drawing, with no 
shading, no blacks, no contrasts. 
It was the skeletonized version of 
the same theme, 

These proofs, in the correct 
size, and with typography in place, 
were trimmed and actually pasted 
in position on the newspaper 
pages. Here, then, there could be 
no illusions, no confusion, no mis- 
representation. The actual result 
was visualized. Proofs were even 
made on quite common newspaper 
stock to strike an average of the 
printing that was to be expected 
in the majority of cases. 

It was found, judged by every 
fair standard of comparison, that 
the outline drawings, for the spe- 
cific purpose in mind, were best. 
Their delicacy became a virtue. 
They were actually prominent be- 
cause of contrast. The majority 
of other advertising illustrations 
on the newspaper pages were 





heavy, violent in contrast. The 
lighter-toned displays gained by 
this contrast. 

For many years several national 
advertisers using extensive news- 
paper campaigns have profited by 
this knowledge. Cuticura is one 
of them. Resinol is another. 

These cases are mentioned be- 
cause of their wide use of news- 
papers and the problems they are 
compelled to face in the matter 
of poor printing and small space. 
Single-column display has been 
the rule. The fact that these cam- 
paigns have held their own is no 
mere accident. It has been the 
result of the most arduous, con- 
centrated study. 

Eye-attraction is often depend- 
ent upon mere contrast and the 
preponderance of vogues. 

Since there are so many more 
heavily illustrated campaigns than 
delicate ones, the exceptions prove 
the rule. Exactly the same con- 
ditions govern the use of typog- 
raphy. One two-column adver- 
tisement, on a newspaper page, 
with blocked type and wide gut- 
ters of white space, will dominate 
over surrounding displays where 
every available inch has been 
squandered in the use of picture 
and type. 


CLOSER CO-ORDINATION WITH TEXT 


But there are other reasons than 
the mere problem of attracting at- 
tention to the advertisement. 

Students of the art who claim 
that message and _ illustration 
should share and share alike 
build some interesting advertise- 
ments to prove that there is 
something in their contention. 

They say: “The picture is im- 
portant, yes, but it should in no 
wise so dominate the layout that 
typography is dwarfed in impor- 
tance. Heavy pictures distract at- 
tention after the eye has passed on 
down to type. There is a con- 
sciousness of the presence of this 
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Does This Interest You? 


During 1922 


$25,000,000 will be expended for golf property. 
$15,000,000 will be expended for club houses. 
$5,000,000, will be expended for club furnishings. 
$5,000,000 will be expended for course equipment. 
$25,000,000 will be expended constructing golf courses. 
$30,000,000 will be expended for golf balls. 
$15,000,000 will be expended for golf clubs. 
$50,000;000 will be expended for golf apparel. 
$25,000,000 will be expended by golf clubs for salaries. 
$40,000,000 will be expended for caddies. 

$5,000,000 will be expended for lockers. 

$60,000,000 will be expended for dues. 

$3,000,000 will be expended for golf course architects. 
$2,000,000 will be expended for golf bags. 

$5,000,000 will be expended for beverages. 

$5,000,000 will be expended for seeds. 

$1,000,000 will be expended for fertilizer. 

$2,000,000 will be expended for trucks. 

$1,000,000 will be expended for musical instruments. 


and 
@ $1,800,000,000 worth of automobiles will 
used by golfers during 1922. 
@ $1,000,000,000 will be expended by golfers 
on and because of golf alone. 





@ GOLFERS MAGAZINE covers this field. It is 
A. B. C.—preferred medium. 


@ It reaches all golf clubs, professionals and caddie mas- 
ters as well as the leading golfers. 


@ The subscription list of Golfers Magazine is the “Blue 
Book of Wealth in America.” 


@ It is the outstanding National Medium. It repre- 
sents golf and is the medium through which the golf 
industry is reached. 


Write for our business getting Service Bulletin 


GOLFERS MAGAZINE 


Grand Blvd. at 48th St., Chicago 
25 East 26th St., New York 
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New England is a “bright spot” on the agricultural 

map, also. No one-crop risks—with corresponding penalties. 
Milk, potatoes, poultry, hay, vegetables and fruit bring in a 
steady, continuous crop income. 
Let us remind you that for over sixty years NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD has been the friend, guide and champion of New 
England agriculture. Editorial leadership of this kind brings 
exceptional advertising efficiency. 


May we send you “The Old Year in Retrospect,’’ by Editor Sevey; our 
“Review of the Seed Season,’’ and other interesting information about the 
New England farm market? 





. H » 
Warren A. ‘Priest, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Wirtiram A. Wuirtney, Advertising Counsellor 





Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cuicaco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 





J. W. Hastie, in Charge J. Lewis Draper, in Charge 
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distraction. When the illustration 
is delicate and in tone with the 
typography, one does not fight the 
other.” 

In other words, there are times 
when it is advisable to melt pic- 
ture in with text, giving neither 


one the advantage. Many there 
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be missing from it. The simplifi- 
cation is for later consideration. 
There are ways and means of 
determining just how far the 
simplification process can go. 
When a pen-and-ink illustration 
is prepared, have a cut made in 
the size it is to be used. Supply 
the artist with a num- 





WINCHESTER 
Winter Sport os . 
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con Weston Blachinawe 


coats and vests, and transatlantic ulsters 
WINCHESTER 
47 EAST 42NDST. NEW YORK 
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Winchester Stores are headquarters for depend- 


able t for every winter sport 
Our anda on chguabhen Gogeetenel Comte 
leading makers and every article measures up to Win- 


Wolier de eb eee cross 
Mackinews, sheslined coum, beother hatch and paint in 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 


ber of proofs and on 
these allow him to 
expe riment with white 
paint, painting out a 
line here, a mass of 
shading there. Then 
study the results. 

“I never know how 
many totally unneces- 
sary lines I will put 
in until I begin to 
study how many may 
be removed without 
damage,” says an ar- 
tist who is in a posi- 
tion to know. “The 
temptation is strong 
to shade and cross- 


blacks and do a 


Write For Our Winter Sports Catalogue great many umnneces- 


sary things that only 
clutter up the picture 
for successful repro- 
duction. It is not 
always possible delib- 
erately to set out to 
make a pure outline 








LIGHT DRAWING, IN HARMONY WITH TEXT 


are who insist that this is the 
ideal combination and far better 
than a dominating illustration that, 
because of the power of its tech- 
nique and handling, gives no 
quarter to the type. 

Left to his own devices, the ar- 
tist will “fill in” a drawing. That 
is his natural training. There is 
really nothing more difficult than 
to prepare an absolutely even- 
toned outline pen-and-ink illustra- 
tion. It must possess perfect 
draftsmanship. It must be good 
in composition, It must not omit 
a single essential virtue, for the 
outline handling is quick to show 
up defects. 

First must come, inevitably, a 
very perfect foundational draw- 
ing in pencil. No detail should 





drawing. It is easy to 
work over a proof or, 
later, over the orig- 
inal illustration, and cut down on 
the non-essentials.” 

A large majority of our news- 
paper pen-and-ink drawings are 
over-shaded. They are not prac- 
tical. They refuse to print in a 
“clean” way, because there is en- 
tirely too much in them. It is 
not always fair to blame the 
newspaper, the stock, the ink, the 
press work. 

However, it is not our purpose 
unduly to emphasize newspaper 
illustration. Magazine, business 
paper and farm paper campaigns 
have equal need of the “light” il- 
lustration, either in pen-and-ink 
or in wash. 

And the same rules of composi- 
tion hold good. Delicacy can be 
made a decided virtue in display. 
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There are frequent occasions 
when the message is of greater 
importance than the picture, and 
when the picture is necessary only 
as a vignetted embellishment, a 
hint of the story in the words, a 
decoration, as it were. 

Where a heavily toned half-tone 
insert is employed as the main 
feature of a display, the delicate 
illustration used in conjunction 
with it is a happy blend of me- 
diums. Exactly the same idea 
may be employed with half-tone 
pictures. 

It is done by using only soft 
shades of distemper, grays, and 
no solid blacks or dark shadows 
whatsoever. Thus, in a series for 
the Wills Sainte Claire auto- 
mobile, although a reproduction 
of the trade-mark of the flying 
duck is much larger than the 
showing of the photographic car, 
the former fails to dominate. It 
becomes a decorative incident. 

The more successful demonstra- 
tion of the light-line illustration 
is when it is alone the feature and 
used in conjunction with artistic 
type display. 

A headline, in black-faced type, 
a name-plate, a trade-mark, with 
solids, is first to catch the eye, 
because of superior weight. 

The actual inclination of the 
eye is first to read the text and 
then to pass on to the picture, re- 
gardless of the human interest 
that may be in its action. The 
picture is a postscript, a_last- 
minute embellishment, an_ inci- 
dental. 

Some artists, in seeking an ef- 
fect, go so far as to gauge the 
weight of the type used and key 
their pen lines in strict accord- 
ance, that there may be no dis- 
parity. 

A Winchester series, now run- 
ning, features the inconspicuous 
illustration. Figures, backgrounds 
and accessories of all kinds in 
the picture are held down to a 
minimum of strength. There are 
no solid tones whatsoever. 

In consequence of this, head- 
lines and typography in general 
hold first place in the attention of 
the reader. 

Advocates of the light type 
maintain that the illustration 
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should not be so bold, so daring, 
sO aggressive, that the reader is 
constantly led away from the 
printed message, the type. The 
two should be partners, one never 
seeking to monopolize the lime- 
light over the other. 


Advertising Helps Put Over 
Thrift Week 


More paid advertising was used in 
connection with Thrift Week 1922 than 
in any of the five previous years that 
this national -movement has been ob- 
served. Business men and financial 
institutions made wide use of newspaper 
space and posters from January 17 to 23, 
and the thrift idea was linked with the 
copy of past Thrift Week advertising. 

eal estate dealerg of Middletown, 
O., co-operated in a double-page news- 
paper advertisement on January 20, 
wn Your Home Day. The San 
Francisco Real Estate Board also used 
two full-page advertisements in news- 
papers on this day. 

Detroit newspapers carried a large 
amount of Thrift Copy each day of the 
week, including a full-page advertise- 
ment of fourteen banks. Fourteen hun- 
dred reproductions of this advertisement 
were run off as posters. In Philadelphia 
the American Stores Company, operat- 
ing chain groceries, followed up Thrift 
Week with small newspaper advertise- 
ments suggesting that Thrift Week 
resolutions could be turned into actual 
accomplishments by shopping at the 
company’s stores, 


Ohio Dailies Re-elect Officers 
at Columbus 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Associated Ohio Dailies was held 

at Columbus, January 24 and 25. The 
officers of the association, who _were 
re-elected, are: President, G. a 
Perry, Chilicothe Gazette; first vice- 
president, Fred W. Bush, Athens 
Messenger; second vice-president, Eg 
bert H. Mack, Sandusky Register; sec- 
retary, Louis H. Brush, Salem News 
and East Liverpool Review-Tribune; 
treasurer, Alfr Hoswell, Bowling 
Green Sentinel-Tribune. 


“International Grocer” to 
Appear March 1 


International Grocer, a monthly trade 
journal, will publish its first issue 
March 1 in Chicago. Charles H. Ander- 
son, formerly classified advertising 
manager of the Chicago Evening 
American, is publisher, Herbert E. 
Verst is advertising manager. 


Death of Obishomes Publisher 


Tams Bixby, publisher of the Musko- 
gee, Okla. aly Phoenix, died on 
January 17 at a hospital in Kansas City, 
Mo., while en route to his home from 
California where he had recently gone 
for his health. 
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nd 
Display Advertising 


~and nearer first place 4, almost 
a million azd a half lines ~ 


N 1921 The New 


York Herald carried 

9,967,493 lines of Dis- 
play Advertising, which 
was more than carried by 
any other morning news- 
paper in New York, with 
one exception—and was 
1,458,767 lines nearer the 
other newspaper than dur- 
ing the preceding year. 


Be sure The Herald is on 
your schedule for 1922 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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Tuere is nothing equal to good printing to set 
the stage properly for your salesmen’s interviews. 






Pave the way for them! Lay down a barrage of 
effective printed publicity before you send your 
men over the top. 


Ha tr the secret of success lies in the selection of 
the paper for the circular or catalog. 

NoTHING pleases a printer more than to have 
Dr JONGE -Art Mat specified. It is a dull-coated 
paper that cuts down the cost of presswork, gives 
a uniform result throughout the run, and makes 
all cuts look equally well with no loss of detail. 
It makes illustrations look like photographs. Its 
smooth, non-glossy surface is inviting to the eyes 
and touch. It isa great factor in creating the right 
first impression. 





Send for printed samples ¢ they tell the story 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


469-73 Duane Street New York City 
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The Winnowing-Out Letter 


An Efficient Method of Sifting the Actual Prospect and the Window 
Shopper 


By Arthur L. Carlton 


OME months ago a PRINTERS’ 
\J INK contributor described a 
sales campaign in which the sales- 
men followed a rather unusual 
plan. Each man had a stand- 
ardized presentation of the prop- 
osition. This was cut down to 
the fewest possible words. 

His instructions were to get an 
audience, present his case in this 
brief manner, and consider the 
call over, unless the dealer indi- 
cated interest. In the latter case, 
the salesman gave more of his 
time and worked for a sale; 
otherwise, he hurried on to 
another call. 

Following these tactics, sales- 
men made a maximum number of 
calls. They wasted neither time 
nor energy in attempting to wear 
down the resistance of dealers 
whom the quick, brief presenta- 
tion did not interest. As the 
story of their proposition had 
been very concisely worded, 
salesmen nearly always would say 
it well and be heard through. 

The foregoing happens to be 
a good illustration of the fact that 
methods with salesmen and 
methods with letters have much 
in common. Again and again 
businesses can use effectively 
letters prepared and sent out much 


as these salesmen were coached 
and sent out. Such a letter is 
now before the writer, on the 


stationery of the Denver Gas & 
Electric Light Co., signed by one 
of the company’s sales represent- 
atives. 

The situation in which all such 
letters are used is much the same. 
Usually there are elements present 
which make it desirable to utilize 
some ‘efficient method for rapidly 
winnowing out actual prospects 
from nominal ones. In the case 
above, the method adopted was 
the salesman’s brief presentation 
and quick departure when the 
dealer was not attracted. The 
reasons for such 


contributing 
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methods may be the average size 
sale, the number of sales that can 
be expected, the amount of ex- 
pense which can be incurred in 
making each, or some other. In 
general, the judgment involved is 
judgment which calculates to sell 
the greatest economical volume 
with the sales facilities had at 
disposal. It is realized that some- 
thing more than the making of 
the sale matters—that additional 
thing is the cost of making the sale. 

A great many salesmen have an 
inbred contempt for sales cam- 
paign methods which place great 
emphasis on the number of calls 
made, and particularly is this so 
when the management discourages 
very strenuous efforts to sell each 
prospect. Such methods are some- 
times described as not selling, but 
door-bell ringing with greatest 
success necessarily to the man 
with the greatest leg-power. The 
writer’s observation is that letters 
planned to winnow out the actual 
from nominal prospects are often 


similarly regarded by letter- 
writers. There are literally all 
kinds of opportunities to use 


cleverness in the winnowing-out 
letter, very brief though it is and 
very small the expenditure on the 
materials of it. 

The winnowing-out letter can 
be used in conjunction with -sales- 
men, who will personally call on 
the actual prospects discovered, 


or in conjunction with more 
elaborate letters and other mail 
effort. The Denver Gas & 


Electric Light Company sent out 


the following letter in conjunc- 
tion with salesmen. The com- 
pany had wiring installation to 


sell, and it had lists of prospects. 
The winnowing-out letter was 
addressed to the prospects. Here 
it is: 


Brown: 
There are three reasons why 
‘you would read this letter: 
1. Because I don’t want 


Dear, Mrs. 
I wish 


you to go 
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another day without Electricity; without 
the benefits of up-to-date Lighting and 
Fixtures—without the comfort and con- 
venience of Electric Time, Labor and 
Money-Saving Appliances. 

2. Because the cost of wiring your 
home for Electricity is so low t 
that you should no longer deny yourself 
this necessity. 

3. Because I feel sure you will let 
me call at your convenience, let me 
make an estimate at no expense to you, 
show you that it won’t disturb your 
household routine to make the change 
and what a great improvement it will 
make in your home. 

Won’t you please fill out the inclosed 
card and oblige, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. E. McCourt, 
Representative. 


The first task of the writer of 
a letter of this sort is to get his 
letter read by a maximum per- 
centage of recipients. The next 
task is to present his proposition, 
even though partially and in very 
brief space, so appealingly that a 
maximum number will apply for 
further information. Let us see 
how this letter grappled with the 
first task. 

Here the possibility of mere 
envelope consideration had to be 
considered. Salesmen in these 
high-pressure days are put to 
various devices in order to get a 
hearing, the simple opportunity to 
state their case. The letter 
writer, who uses the mails for 
sales literature, is up against the 
same condition. If envelope con- 
sideration is apt to cast his letter 
into the waste basket, unread, 
then, like the salesman, he must 
use his wits to get a hearing. 

The Denver Gas & Electric 
Light Co. letter went out in a 
plain envelope, social size and 
hand-addressed. This insured that 
the letter would be assumed to be 
a personal one, or probably a per- 
sonal one, and opened. The re- 
cipient finding otherwise then 
might be unpleasantly disap- 
pointed, might even feel she had 
been tricked, but these disadvan- 
tages could be coldly weighed in 
advance and counted of less im- 
portance than the compensation. 
At least, the personal salutation 
and personal signature were in 
keeping with the personal en- 
velope. 

Once the envelope was opened, 
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the brevity of the letter, apparent 
at a glance, the personal signature, 
the cordial salutation, combined 
to influence the recipient to read. 
Brevity was a highly important 
factor. The mind unconsciously 
and instantly measures the mental 
task involved in attention, in a 
situation such as this. If the task 
is slight, the average person, 
having opened the envelope and 
unfolded the letterhead, goes 
ahead. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE 
LETTER 


In this case, the letter writer 
used a clever opening calculated 
to intrigue the undecided recipient 
to read on. This little device 
recalls Cicero’s well-known, “I 
won’t recount how, etc.” Even 


‘modern statesmen not infrequent- 


ly, like Cicero, tell us explicitly 
the things about. their opponents 
they aren’t going to tell. The 
Denver Gas & Electric Light rep- 
resentative intrigues the recipient 
by giving reasons why he wishes 
her to read the letter. When she 
has read the reasons, she has read 
the letter. 

As she opens the letter, cer- 
tainly the lady is interested in the 
subject of whether she should 
read it or not. Maybe she is still 
struggling with the question as 
she notes the first paragraph. 

Use of the number, three, in 
the first line makes the letter 
seem shorter, and with the 
numerals used for paragraphs 
calls to the aid of the letter 
writer the virtues of enumeration. 
Numbered paragraphs, numbered 
questions, naturally used, make let- 
ters easier to read. The principle is 
the same as that which makes the 
numbered chapter system valuable 
in books. The reading of the 
book would seem a vastly more 
difficult mental task were there no 
chapters at all; unnumbered 
chapters would improve it, but 
not to the extent that consecu- 
tively numbered chapters do. 
Consecutive numbers tell us we 
are getting along, and how far 
we have gone, and have got to 


go. 
All the foregoing is clever 
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Move Wisconsin 


Mark Wisconsin above all markets. 


Feb. 2, 1922 





Its highly favorable financial position rests soundly on 
diversity of industry and agricultural leadership. 

Within it are massed thirty prosperous business centers, 
with an average population of 37,500. 

How easy it is to move the greatest buying power in 
W isconsin—this territory of 1,125,000 buyers. 

One group of newspapers does the work—thoroughly— 


for each paper sways the purchases of its community. 


Move Wisconsin now! The low cost of doing this 
through the Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League adds 
bigger net profit to the sales yield. 





A campaign may be placed in the 
entire 30 papers with one minimum 
effort and cost. For full informa- 
tion write— 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
Marinette Eagle-Star 


Antigo Journal 
Appleton Post-Crescent 
Ashland Press 
Beaver Dam Citizen 
Berlin Journal 
Beloit News 
Chippewa Herald 
. ’ Leader 
Kau Clair Telegram 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
direen Bay Press Gazette 
Janesville Gazette 
Kenosha News 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press 
Manitowoc Herald-News 








Merrill Herald 

Monroe Times 

Oshkosh Northwestern 
Portage Register-Democrat 
Racine Journal-News 
Rhinelander News 
Sheboygan Press-Telegram 
Stevens Point Journal 
Stoughton Courier-Hub 
Superior Telegram 
Watertown Times 
Waukesha Freeman 
Wausau Record-Herald 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
Wisconsin State Journal 
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Official figures show that the 4 . 
States, in December, 1921, car- ¢ ] St 
ried more Canal Street depart- ren ite! ® ‘ 
ment store advertising than any 


other New Orleans newspaper. D - 
These _ stores, consisting of epal tm eT it 
D. H. Holmes Company, Maison 


Blanche, Marks-Isaacs Co., ww “ 
Krauss and Feibleman, used th) | O1 e 


space as follows: 
Advertising 


Lines 


The States was the ONLY paper to 
show a GAIN in December department 
store advertising (all stores counted) 
ever December, 1920. Its increase was 
32,097 lines. The Item lost 58,569 
lines; the Times-Picayune lost 50,231. 

These figures show what the most dis- 
erlminating buyers of space in New 
Orleans think of the relative value of 
New Orleans newspapers. 


New ORLEANS STATES 
Every Evening and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


S. C. BroKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Eastern Representative 


JoHN M. BRANHAM 
Western Representative 
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craftsmanship to get the letter 
read. 

Considering the persuasive prop- 
erties of the letter, we note that 
the letter writer brings the subject 
right home to. ithe prospect, with 
the word * ‘you’ ’ used many times, 
and “your home,” and “your 
household.” This is done from 
the first paragraph of the letter. 
Also, the person of the persuader 
is given opportunity to assist in 
persuasion. Thus, the letter 
doesn’t say, “you ought not to go 
another day without,” but, “I 
don’t want you to go another day 
without,” an expression also of 
unusual value because it is caught 
right out of everyday speech—not 
cold, business speech, but intimate, 
friendly speech. The letter does 
not say, “You ought to let me 
call,” but, “I feel sure you will 
let me call.” Other things being 
equal, certainly a short letter 
made personal has many times 
the persuasiveness of a short im- 
personal letter. 

The first paragraph alludes to 
the benefits of lighting and fix- 
tures— “the comfort and _ con- 
venience of electric time, labor 
and money-saving appliances.” 
What wiring will facilitate, not 
the wiring itself, is what contains 
appeal. 

Then a couple of paragraphs are 
used to overcome sources of re- 
sistance—misgivings as to cost, or 
fear for confusion within the 
house incident to wiring installa- 
tion. A potent phrase is “time, 
labor and money-saving appli- 
ances.” “Cost of wiring is so low 
toua,,” and, “estimate at no ex- 
pense to you,” encourage the 
reader to investigate further. 

A second letter of the Denver 
Gas & Electric Light Co. is along 
somewhat different lines, but of 
the same type. be 


Dear Mrs. Laws 

All the people who wear glasses don't 
live in Boston. 

Notice how many ‘“‘Four-Eyes”’ there 
are right here in Denver. And this 
can’t be blamed on the glare of the 
sun—most of it is due to eye strain 

Eye strain from reading and work 
ing in poor light. 

hy not wire your home for Ele« 
tricity, save your eyes and enjoy the 
advantages of electrical appliances, 
thereby saving time, 


labor and money? 
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Why not wire your home for Elec 
tricity, when the rates are so low that 
the most modest home can afford it 
with Six Months to Pay? 

Kindly fill out the inclosed card and 
let me call on you at any time you 
suggest, make an estimate of the cost 
of wiring your home and show you 
how it can be done cheaply, satisfac 
torily and without the slightest incon 
venience to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. E. McCourt, 
Representative. 


This letter uses a common de- 
vice in sales letters, a_ striking 
first sentence, planned to “shock” 
the reader into attention and 
interest. It prefaces a brief use 
of the “health” appeal. The 
balance of the letter covers much 
the same ground as the first letter. 
The modest cost and convenient 
terms get prominence, in fact, the 
“kick” in this letter is in that 
paragraph which culminates with 
the expression, “Six Months to 
Pay.” “All the people who wear 
glasses” leads us on, but it is the 
fifth paragraph, as alluringly in- 
definite about the actual cost as it 
is temptingly explicit about the 
time to pay in, that hooks us. 

Covering much ground in few 
words, the writer of winnowing- 
out letters naturally cannot go 
deep into details. Therein is his 
great opportunity, and also his 
greatest danger. The most suc- 
cessful letters always turn to ad- 
vantage the hopeful curiosity of 
people. They do this, encour- 
aging readers to write for further 
information, by making an allur- 
ing promise. 


WHAT THE LETTER CONTAINS IN 
ATTRACTIVE PROMISES 


All the more potent usually is 
this promise from the fact that it 
is highly indefinite, and because 
on it the prospect has a fine 
chance to impose rosy conjecture. 

In the case of the letters I have 
quoted, the first promise of the 
first letter was in the suggestion 
that the user of electrical appli- 


ances could save time, labor and 
money with them. The second 
promise was in the reference to 


“so ‘ow today, etc.” A 


wiring as, 
than this con- 


greater promise 


-cerning the cost of wiring was 
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made by the glasses-and-Boston 
letter. 

An experienced letter writer 
learns how to handle the promise 
in a winnowing-out letter instinc- 
tively, with just sufficient re- 
straint, just sufficient boldness, 
most to entice the prospect. As 
a craftsman, his accomplishment 
with the promise is the measure 
of his stature. 

The danger consists in awaken- 
ing too great expectations, so that 
when more information arrives, 
the reader feels tricked. A mild 
sense of disappointment, however, 
is a different matter, and may not 
seriously interfere with successful 
selling. 

DELIVERY SERVICE 


the oppor- 
in use of 


NOVEL 


How endless are 
tunities for cleverness 
the winnowing-out letter, the 
writer was reminded recently 
when a Denver automobile dealer 
‘distributed one to some 2,300 
prospects. The letter was 
prompted by the advent of the 
Essex Coach. Its purpose was to 
get people to come to the sales- 
room and inspect the new car. 

The dealer got up special sta- 
tionery for the letter. The letter- 
head was of an old-time Western 
stage-coach company. A _ stage- 
coach scene was on the letterhead, 
and a second on the envelope. The 
latter was addressed in hand- 
writing. To deliver this letter, 
the dealer hired at $6 a day the 
oldest stage-coach in Colorado, a 
romantic old vehicle which in its 
day hauled millions in gold bul- 
lion, and which had been through 
an appalling number of hold-ups. 

The stage-coach proved unequal 
to the job, and a tally-ho had to 
be turned to. The novel get-up 
and method of delivery practically 
guaranteed a reading for the 
whole list, and the letter writer 
endeavored to build up a_ suffi- 
ciently attractive promise to in- 
duce readers to come to the 
exhibition. It was a_ successful 
letter. 

There are dozens of ways to 
make this type of letter effective. 
In handling it, there is scope for 
the highest letter skill. 
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“Hendricks Register” Has 


Monthly Supplement 

The S. E, Hendricks Co., Inc., New 
York, publisher of “Hendricks’ Com- 
mercial Register” and “‘Kelly’s ok 
ef Merchants, Manufacturers and Ship 
pers of the World,” has started the 
publication of “Hendricks’ Commercial 
Bulletin.” It is a monthly supplement 
to the “Register,” containing in par 
ticular new names and changes occur- 
ring after the publication of the Annual. 


Mail-Order A Advertisers 
Appoint Agency 

The account of the Great Eastern 
Spectacle Company, East Boston, Mass., 
has been placed with the New England 
Advertising Company, of Boston. 

The Sun Jewelry Company, Boston, 
has also appointed this agency. Mail 
order publications will be used for both 
accounts. 


J. Lauer with Cusack 
Company 


Emory J. Lauer, recently advertising 
and publicity director of Julius Kayser 
& Co., underwear, etc., New York. has 
joined the national sales staff of the 
New York office of Thos. Cusack Co.. 
outdoor advertising. 


L. F. Grant Will 
Agency’s Art 


Grant is now connected with 
Mullally, Inc... New York ad 
vertising agency. He will continue his 
work as an artist and will supervise 
all art matters connected with the com 
pany. 


t 


Supervise 


L.. #. 
Wm. T. 


Sanitol Account for James 
Agency 


The advertising accounts of the Sani 
tol Chemical Laboratory C ompany, 
St. Louis, maker of Sanitol tooth and 
toilet preparations, has been obtained 
hy the James Advertising Agency, New 


r 


York. 


Appointment by the Economist 


Group 
W. Shaw-Thompson, who has been in 


charge of the foreign service division 
of the Dry Goods Economist for several 
years, has been appointed production 
managér for the service department of 
the Economist Group. 


Vigneau, publisher of coal 
and metal mining catalogues, is presi- 
dent, and Fred B. Downey is manager 
of the Keystone Press, Inc., a new 
printing establishment of Pittsburgh. 


Jos. J. 


The Paducah, Ky., Sun has appointed 
the Alcorn-Seymour ‘Company, Inc., New 
York, as its national representative, ef 
fective February 
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Consider the 
spending suggestiveness 
of the moving picture— 


Have you ever thought of the great influence 
which moving pictures exert on the habits 
and. standards of living of the millions of 
people who attend them?’ 

Here plain Mrs. Brown learns of fashion’s 
newest decrees; and beautiful interiors strike 
envy to her soul. 

Later at home perhaps she and Mr. Brown 
will talk again about replacing their anti- 
quated dining-room set with a new one— 
unless the silent chug of a certain smart speed- 
ster in the same picture has so fired Mr. 
Brown that the talk will turn to motor cars. 

Yes, the photoplay carries habit-forming 
suggestions for a nation. 

If only some enterprising manufacturer 
could harness for his own ends this ambitious 
discontent which the moving picture inspires! 


—Through Photoplay Magazine, perhaps? 
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Three Million Women 
Enrolled as Customers~ 


| Women hold the Master Key to the 
buying situation. 


Feb. 2, 1922 


Authorities claim that women influence 
85 per cent of all purchases. 


To win the confidence of women in any 
product, from automobiles to pancake 
flour, means smooth sailing in selling 





Three million women enrolled, as cus- 
tomers of aclient of JOHNSON, READ 
& COMPANY in 1921. They bought 
merchandise by trainloads. 


The same experience, understanding and 
resourcefulness that helped win these 
three million women purchasers is avail- 
able for other products of a non-conflict- 
ing nature. 


FREE BOOKLET giving interesting side 
lights on the modern advertising agency 
will be sent upon request of executives 
now using, or contemplating the use of, 
an advertising agency. 











JOHNS ON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


cCOoOR P ORATE OD 


eAdvertising- 


202 SoutH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies- 
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Two Thousand Brands Reduced 


to Three 


Scott Paper Company Eliminates Jebbers, 


Originates Own Brands and 


Starts Advertising—Success of Campaign Brings Jobbers Back 


Based on an Interview by 


Arthur McClure with 


James G. Lamb 


Secretary, 


N 1910 the Scott Paper Com- 

pany was a converter. It pur- 
chased paper in quantity from 
various paper mills, wrapped and 
packaged it, and sold it to jobbers 
and dealers under 2,000 different 
private brands. 

In 1910 the company underwent 
a reorganization. It began to 
make its own paper. Instead of 
putting out 2,000 different kinds 
it selected three, and established 
a standard of quality and quantity 
for each. There was first of all 
standardization of quality, along 
with which went concentrated 
production and national advertis- 
ing to the consumer. This led to 
volume, decreased overhead and 
increased sales. 

“Previous to 1910,” said James 
G. Lamb, secretary of the com- 
pany, “it could not be said with 
truth that we owned our own 
business. The large number of 
brands of paper we put out were 
supplied in accordance with the 
requirements of our customers, 
the jobbers. They dictated the 
juality and quantity of the prod- 
uct. When a new jobber came 
along, he wanted something dif- 
ferent from what the _ others 
ought, and we made it for him. 

“When we decided to put out 
uur own brands, naturally it meant 
vecoming a competitor of our job- 
ers. The brands we formerly 
nade for them, they would ex- 
perience no difficulty in having 
nade for them elsewhere. 

“We realized that the jobber 
would not be interested in our 
new brands until we had developed 
1 consumer demand for them, so 
we kept away from him and spent 
ur effort in showing the retailer 
iow to increase his toilet-paper 
uusiness. We showed him the 
value of standardization and 





Scott Paper Company, 





Chester, Pa. 


offered him our consumer good- 
will which we were rapidly de- 
veloping.” 


DROPPING THE JOBBER NOT A QUES- 
TION FOR SNAP JUDGMENT 


Only the manufacturer who has 
actually been through such an ex- 
perience will ever thoroughly ap- 
preciate what it means to change 
from jobber to retailer distribu- 
tion. The jobber has won his 
place in our present scheme of 
things because in the beginning 
of our commercial development 
the manufacturer was nearly al- 
ways just a maker and seldom a 
seller. There was first of all the 
broker, the jobber and whole- 
saler, and finally the retailer. 

As a distributing factor today, 
the jobber fulfils the economic 
functions of making sales, ex- 
tending credit, and storing goods. 
In other words, he buys goods in 
large amounts ‘from the manufac- 
turer, pays for them and stores 
them in his warehouse. Then 
through his sales force he covers 
intensively the territory lying 
about his warehouse and sells to 
the retailer on credit. 

When a manufacturer decides 
to eliminate the jobber, and sell 
the retailer direct, he lets himself 
in for a considerable increase in 
sales and bookkeeping expense, to 
say nothing about the financial 
risk involved in extending credit 
to tens of thousands of retailers 
of known and unknown responsi- 
bility. In addition to this, the 
retailer cannot buy in as large 
quantities as the jobber, so a 
larger inventory must be carried 
at the factory. 

The Scott Paper Company upon 
deciding to eliminate the jobber 
set about the establishment of a 
chain of warehouses over the 
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country in order to facilitate 
prompt deliveries to its retail 
dealers. Instead of two or three 


thousand wholesale customers the 
company now sold to forty or fifty 


thousand retailers 
hardware and department 

The three standard brands of 
toilet paper for the home adopted 
by the company were and are 
ScotTissue, SaniTissue and Wal- 


fi.h3 
Hl 

















Other ScotTissue Products—ScotTissue—Weldor} and Sanitissue Toilet Papers 


“THIRSTY FIBRE” 
GENERAL MEDIUMS 


FEATURING 


dorf. One other brand of toilet 
paper and ScotTissue Towels 
were designed to sell to public 
and semi-public lavatories. 

In 1914 the national advertising 
campaign to the consumer had 
been so successful and such a de- 
mand for the company’s product 
had been established that orders 
for Scott paper began to be 
received from jobbers and whole- 
salers. In that year and_ the 
following, 1915, the method of 
distribution through the medium 
of the jobber was re-established 
and the plan of selling to retailers 
discontinued. Jobber distributors 


grocery, drug, 
stores. 


AND THE TIIREE TESTS IN 


INK ‘eb. 2, 1922 
now include wholesale grocers, 
druggists, hardware, janitor’s sup- 
ply and paper houses. 

The Scott Paper Company was 
founded in 1879 by E. Irwin Scott 
and his brother, in a little store in 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
doing a general jobbing paper 
business. In 1885 improved 
methods of plumbing for public 
buildings, offices and factories, as 
well as for the home, 
created a market for 
toilet paper. In 1909 
the company origi- 
nated the paper towel. 

Among the many 
good results that 
have grown out of the 
company’s reorganiza- 
tion and ‘change of 
policy in 1910, which 
was the vision of 
A. H. Scott, present 
vice-president, are a 
better product, wider 
distribution and stand- 
ardized packages and 
prices. 

The sales organi- 
zation, in charge of 
T. B. McCabe, divides 
the country into 
twenty-four blocks, 
each one of which is 
in charge of a block 
manager. Under the 
block managers are 
section men and sales- 
men. The sales staff 
numbers between forty 
and fifty individuals. 

The company has 
three price lists: No. 1 
for car lots to jobbers and 
chain stores; No. 2 for pool 
cars made up of twenty-five-case 
lots or more, to jobbers; also 
car lots to large retailers and in- 
dustrial concerns. No. 3, ten-case 
lots or more from jobbers, and 
fifty-case orders from large re- 
tailers and industrial concerns. 
Prices are guaranteed against 
decline for thirty days and rebates 
when due are made in merchan- 
dise. 

Probably the most interesting 
feature of the business is the ad- 
vettising of ScotTissue towels. 
The campaign for 1921 was 
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; Dealers Really WANT 
$ This Window Screen! | 


s, The quick-renewable feature of this Multiplex 
s , All-Metal Window Display Screen makes it easy 
to keep window displays always fresh and timely— 
e new copies of your advertising or ordinary litho- 
- graph display sheets can be placed in the frame in , 
t a few seconds, and your message thus changed to 
, link up with your national ads. 
5 Many Shapes and Sizes > 
l Multiplex All-Metal Screens are made to order. They 
I are rigidly built, fold flat to occupy small space, are , 
' easily shipped, handled and set up. 
Ask for illustrated booklet on Multiplex All-Metal Screens and 
) give us a general idea of your dealer-window advertising plans. 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
922 North Tenth St. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York San Francisco 
$12 Knickerbocker Bldg. 340 Pacific Bldg. | 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
§ 1733 Republic Bldg. 1515 First Natl Bank Bldg. 


| IMs les 


ALL~METAL WINDOW SCREENS ~ 


——— 
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“Brought Double the Inquiries!” 
BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY 


MANU FACTURI ING PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 





Chicago, Illinois, 
January 16, 1922. 


The Rotary Magazine, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My dear friends: Advertising Department. 


In the Holiday N 
ROTARY MAGAZINE we used :the back cover of 
same for vertising a calendar in three 
colors and which has been distributed upon 
request in answer to the advertisement. The 
advertisement was a matter of general publicity. 


In my experience in some twenty 
five years in promoting the interests of 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, it is due you to know, 
that this advertisement has brought double the 
inguiries to date (and they continue to come in 
of any advertising we have ever done; and if 
there is any line of business that it is diffi- 
cult to have results from in advertising it is 
the Art and Engraving business. It is usually 
bought like coffins-- when people have to have it. 


Personal regards to you all. 
Very truly yours 


FS 


President, 
EWH BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine”of Service 
910 So. Michigan Boulevard FRANK R. JENNINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. Advertising Manager - 
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the most successful in the com- 
pany’s history. Sales in dollars 
and volume were well ahead of 
1920, and 1920 was the company’s 
biggest year. 

The big fact in the 1921 cam- 
paign was the creation of an ad- 
vertising character — “ Thirsty 
Fibre.” This character is repre- 
sented as a human figure drawn 
in white silhouette against a black 
background, with spindling legs 
and arms, clad in a skin-fitting 
dress suit, wearing a high hat and 
a cane. Said Mr. Lamb: 

“What we are doing with 
‘Thirsty Fibre’ is a continuation 
of what we started to do when 
we stopped making 2,000 brands 
of paper for jobbers and began to 
make three brands for ourselves. 
We are now picking out the one 
big distinguishing characteristic 
of ScotTissue towels and are in- 
vesting that selling point with 
human interest in a way that em- 
phasizes most effectively and 
lastingly the distinctive and ex- 
clusive feature of our product. 

“For a long, long time we have 
been trying to discover how to 
make the absorbency of our paper 
mean something definite. ‘Thirsty 
Fibre’ is our solution of the prob- 
lem. Paper is made of pulp fibre, 
and pulp fibre in itself is not par- 
ticularly picturesque. Consequently 
it has always been difficult to illus- 
trate it and write about it and 
so we have never been able to 
present it in our advertising in a 
way that left a clear impression 
with the reader. After considerable 
experiment, ‘Thirsty Fibre, the 
worker of the wash room,’ was 
created. ; 

“This now permits us for the 
first time to inject into our ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns a 
human and interesting element 
that not only attracts but tells a 
real story. This opens up all sorts 
of possibilities for copy. 

“For example, in our current 
advertising we are using the cap- 
tion, ‘Absorbs Four Times His 
Weight.’ We show an illustration 
of ‘Thirsty Fibre’ in normal size 
and another in which he is swollen 
to four times his bulk due to the 
fact that he has been caught in 
the rain. In another advertise- 
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ment we say, ‘Thirsty Fibre is 
distinctively himself—leaving no 
basis for comparison between 
ScotTissue and ordinary paper 
towels. 

“*Absorbency, and absorbency 
alone, determines towel value— 
cost per user is the only basis for 
real economy. Thirsty Fibre 
clearly proves the wisdom of buy- 
ing absorbency instead of paper— 
and Thirsty Fibre is found only 
in ScotTissue. One towel dries 
the face, another the hands—each 
ScotTissue Towel does the work 
which two less thirsty towels may 
or may not accomplish. 

“Meet Thirsty Fibre face to 
face—don’t merely take his drying 
power for granted.’” 

The present advertising cam- 
paign is very comprehensive. A 
house magazine, called “Scott's 
Issue,” goes monthly to company 
and jobbers’ salesmen. The No- 
vember, 1921, issue calls attention 
to the “fall drive” in these words: 
“We are talking every month to 
a magazine circulation of over 
eight millions. Thirsty Fibre— 
and what he stands for—will be 
household words before we're 
through. 

“This is the mass appeal which 
is helping you in the big fall 
drive. We are giving you a high- 
grade, attentive audience of nearly 
ten million buyers and when you 
consider that advertising experts 
consider seven million people to 
be the maximum possible to reach 
in one campaign, you cam appre- 
ciate the magnitude of this ‘pub- 
licity barrage.’ 

“But the tent houses other 
attractions. We have given equal 
attention to the personal adver- 
tising you men like so well. The 
direct-mail campaign is un- 
paralleled in the quantity and 
quality of its appeal. Look at 
the three Towel broadsides; three 
others are directed to the hotel 
man and there are three convinc- 
ing, order-getting folders on S. P. 
Co. Improved Cabinet System.” 

The newspaper campaign in- 
cludes newspapers in twenty-five 
cities, which adds a daily circula- 
tion of another two million and 
In addition to this seven 
of the leading medical and phar- 
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maceutical publications are being 
used to advertise SaniTissue. 


Three direct-mail campaigns 
have been devised, each one con- 
sisting of three mailing pieces. 
The first campaign is in the 
interests of S. P. Co. Toilet Paper 
for public and semi-public lava- 


tories. The second is directed to 
a list of the country’s leading ho- 
tels—a series of mailing folders 
in colors describing the merits of 
ScotTissue towels. The third 
campaign is called “The Great 
Three Way Test” and is perhaps 
the most interesting because two 
sample towels are enclosed with 
each folder. 

Advertising in periodicals is 
aimed for the most part at the 
user of towels rather than at the 


buyer, because the company recog- | 


nizes that it is the office and 
factory employee who keeps Scot- 
Tissue towels in use after they 


have been bought. 

But the original buying is done 
by the purchasing agent and the 
direct-mail campaign of three 
pieces which has just been re- 
ferred to is designed to reach the 
buyer. 

Lists of buyers are 
the company by jobbers’ sales- 
men, and show the name of the 
buyer, firm name and_. address. 
The complete mailing list includes 
the names of something like 62,000 
buyers of all sorts. The series of 
three folders is mailed to each 
buyer. Then the salesman is noti- 
fied and he calls on him. 

Mailing Folder No. 1 shows the 
buyer how to make the first test 
—that of tearing the towels to 
locate the “Thirsty Fibre.” 

Two towels are enclosed so the 
buyer can make the test. 

Folder No. 2 is exactly the 
same size as the first folder, and 
like its predecessor, holds two 
sample towels. This folder de- 
scribes the second test: 

Without leaving your office, 
make the ink-well test on your 
desk. Put one of the enclosed 
towels in competition with any 
other you may be using. Find out 
about absorbency—see real ab- 
sorbency at work. The ink-well 
test will show you for all time 
why ScotTissue Towels are so 


sent in to 
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and thirst 
alone, which determines towel 
value. Absorbency is what you 
pay for when you buy towels, and 
the absorbency you get is the fac- 


it is thirst, 


different. 


tor that determines the number 
of towels per user.” 
The test is illustrated. The 


purchasing agent is shown with 
two ink-wells before him on his 
desk, a Scott towel standing up 
in one soaking the ink up fast. 
In the other is a towel “of another 
make” trying hard to soak up the 
ink but not succeeding very well. 

The third folder shows a happy 
and smiling purchasing agent lay- 
ing a Scott towel against his 
cheek. The copy tells him: 

“This is the great personal test 
to be performed by you on your 
hands and face. This is a most 
important test—a test that only a 
ScotTissue Towel will withstand. 
You may not believe that there 
are great differences in towels and 
two sample ScotTissue Towels 
may not be sufficient to convince 
that: 

“Tt is the Thirsty Fibre element 
that does make them dry; no other 
towel is like ScotTissue in con- 
taining the scientifically treated 
thirsty fibre, that exclusive, indis- 
pensable, absorbent quality that 
makes them so different.” 

And two more sample towels 
go along for the buyer to try. 

Another feature of the cam- 
paign is a one-reel motion picture 
entitled “The Absorbing Story of 
Thirsty Fibre,” copies of which 
have been sent to block managers 
for use before school boards, 
chambers of commerce, Kiwanis 
and Rotary clubs, salesmen’s con- 
ventions and Y. M. C. A’s. A 
booklet called “Thirsty Fibre, His 


Biography” is distributed to the 
audience whenever the film is 
shown, 


One lesson in this story stands 
out with unmistakable clearness: 
The Scott Paper Company found 
its market by advertising to the 
consumer and the consumer set in 
motion the influences which 
brought the retailer in line and 
eventually the wholesaler. The 
company is a successful enterprise 
today because it had the wisdom 
to select a leader and advertise it. 
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ANNOUNCING 


WILLIAM WHITE 


IN 


PATERSON 


It is with pleasure that we 
announce the appointment 
of Mr. William White as 
Manager of our Paterson 
office, with offices at Smith 
and Hamilton Sts., Pater- 


son, New Jersey. 


UNITED 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Executive Offices: 
1 WEST 34TH STREET NEW YORK 


New York Newark Paterson New Haven Bridgeport Dallas Toronto 


‘Resources over one million dollars 
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We have moved to 
50 East 42nd Street 


That’s where we do business now. 

No it isn’t. We do business anywhere 
within a night’s ride of New York—near 
enough so that we can see ourclients often. 

We have a client way off in San Fran- 
cisco—circumstances are right. Probably 
wouldn’t take another so far away. 

But we’ll go as far as Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, or Baltimore for the man who 
wants good advertising. 


John O Powers Company 


so East 42nd Street New York 


Advertising 


New Telephone 
Vanderbilt 919 
































What the Banker Thinks of 


Advertising 


Closer Contact between Advertising and Business Urged 


By Guy Emerson 


Vice-President, 


UCH has been said, of late, 
and many printed pages 
have been consumed in asking and 
answering the question, “What 
does the banker think of adver- 
tising?” The following answer is 
suggested, because it appears that 
the position and viewpoint of the 
banker on this matter have never 
been analyzed with exactness. 
Undoubtedly, as the importance 
of the great business of advertis- 
ing becomes more accurately. de- 
fined, bankers will understand it, 
in its broad outlines, as they are 
obliged by the nature of their 
work to understand the funda- 
mentals of all vital branches of 
business. The magnitude of the 
business of advertising and the 
importance it plays in producing 
profits entitle it to serious con- 
sideration. But the banker’s func- 
tion in determining either the 
Whether or the How Much of a 
customer’s advertising appropria- 
tion rarely is, and rarely will be, 
a dominating one. As will ap- 
pear in what follows, it will be 
increasingly necessary for bankers 
to understand, in general terms, 
the size and importance of the 
advertising business. In many in- 
stances, too, bankers will need to 
know something of advertising in 
detail, as applied to the needs of 
specific lines of business. But 
the position taken in this article 
is that, broadly speaking, it is not, 
and never will be, the banker’s job 
to pass upon the advertising policy 
of the companies to which his 
bank is lending money. If this is 
taken as a starting point, the im- 
portance of the banker’s relation- 
ship to the business of advertising 
may be further developed with- 
out incurring the danger either 
of the over-emphasis or the under- 


Reprinted from “‘Commerce Monthly,” 


National Bank of Commerce, New York. 


‘ of its relation, 
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National Bank of Commerce in New York 


emphasis which characterizes 
much of the current discussion 
of the question. 

It may be admitted at once that 
few people know much about the 
business of advertising. We all 
read advertisements; but except 
for an occasional “want ad” or 
lost-and-found notice the actual 
creation of advertising copy or the 
thought of purchasing advertising 
space never enters our conscious- 


ness. There is a phrase current 
in the land, “It pays to adver- 
tise.” This is about as deep as 


advertising philosophy goes with 
the average man or woman; and 
even this phrase is believed rather 
than applied by the conservative 
majority of our population. If a 
doctor advertises he loses caste. 
A lawyer or a minister cannot ad- 
vertise, except indirectly, through 
writing and speaking on matters 
of public concern. Only within 
comparatively recent times have 
the advertising appropriations of 
industrial enterprises become of 
large permanent business impor- 
tance. Only more recently still has 
the banker considered advertising 
of value for his own banking in- 
stitution. 

The banker undertakes to under- 
stand in a thorough way the gen- 
eral principles of a great variety 
of businesses; but he would need 
to be a superman indeed if he 
were to undertake to know as 
much of operating details, or of 
manufacturing methods, or of the 
public demand for thousands of 
articles and commodities, as the 
men who are running these. busi- 
nesses. Decisions as to the kind 
or volume of advertising required 
to market a given product must 
be based upon a most thorough 
understanding of the article which 
is being advertised, and a study 
at all seasons and 
under all conditions, to that fickle 
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entity known as the buying pub- 
lic. This is a job for specialists. 
The best of the modern advertis- 
ing agencies have developed spe- 
cialists to meet this need in co- 
operation with the offtcials of the 
various companies which are buy- 
ing the advertising space. 

As to just how far beyond this 
point it is proper to expect the 
banker of the future to go, opin- 
ions will differ. The occasion may 
arise when a banker will advise 
his customer to increase his ad- 
vertising appropriation. But in 
the very nature of the banker’s 
relationship to his customer such 
an occasion will be rare. In the 
extreme case, where the advertiser 
is increasing or reducing his out- 
lay radically, a banker may sound 
a warning and bring about a recon- 
sideration. But in the common 
case, where the advertiser is mak- 
ing no sharp change one way or 
*the other, the banker will hardly 
care to advise his customer whose 
business is on a sound and profit- 
able basis as to the amount or the 
details of his copy or as to the 
publications in which he places it. 
There may have been cases where 
bankers called for a reduction of 
advertising outlay, or made cas- 
ual comments adverse to adver- 
tising. But it should be stated 
that such cases are rare, for the 
gimple reason that the banker 
usually regards matters connected 
with advertising as operating mat- 
ters, to be left, as sales policies 
are left, to the company manage- 
ment. The report that bankers 
have, to any important extent, 
been hostile to or unsympathetic 
with advertising is a false alarm. 

Now, to refer to the exceptional 
case, where it does become the 
banker’s duty or interest to inves- 
tigate in detail a question of ad- 
vertising, let us suppose that a 
largely increased appropriation is 
called for, or that a company is 
in financial difficulties, so that its 
affairs are under banking super- 
vision. Under such circumstances 
with what attitude will the aver- 
age banker be likely to approach 
the advertising problem? 

It cannot be pointed out too 
often to business men, especially 
those unaccustomed to borrow 
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money of banks, that the commer- 
cial banker is the custodian of 
funds repayable to depositors on 
demand; and that, in consequence, 
money loaned by banks to industry 
must be loaned on short term, on 
the security of paper covering 
self-liquidating transactions. The 
banker gets a small, fixed fee for 
his loan. He does not participate 
in the profits of the business in 
which the money is used. There- 
fore, he cannot afford to take a 
substantial risk of loss. He can- 
not say: “This is a likely busi- 
ness—we will take a flier for a 
million.” He must say: “Is this 
loan sure to be repaid?” The 
long chances in the world of busi- 
ness must be taken by private 
investors with their own funds. 
If the banker is not almost al- 
*ways right he will not be a suc- 
cessful banker; for the loss of the 
principal of a few loans will more 
than wipe out the small interest 
return earned on the loans which 
are repaid. This is a detail of 
the banking business which ad- 
vertising men should understand 
thoroughly because it gives the 
key to an attitude which is the 
rule with lending officers of banks. 
This attitude can hardly be called 
unduly conservative or in any way 
unsympathetic on the part of the 
banker. It simply evidences a 
high degree of care in ascertain- 
ing the facts and implications in 
each given case. 

The conclusion from this is that 
when it does become necessary 
for the banker to pass upon an 
advertising appropriation, his at- 
titude will be that of the banker 
and not of the promoter. He must 
be convinced of the soundness of 
the unusual advertising appropria- 
tion just as he seeks to satisfy 
himself of the soundness of any 
other business outlay. If the 
company official who does consult 
his banker about an advertising 
appropriation cannot explain it 
clearly, it will doubtless be cut 
down or even cut out. This is 
as it should be. If it is right to 
spend money for advertising in a 
given case it should be possible 
not actually to prove that com- 
mensurate results will be ob- 
tained, but certainly to make a 
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“Prove It With | 
Proofs” | 
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he ideal isa 

winged thing, but ideals also 
need feet, or they have noth- 
ing to reston. Even the plush~ 
lined, ebony~served Pullman 
train must travel the reqular 
tracks. So, though our Stand- 
ards are as idealistic as our 
. Typography is artistic, you 
will find that our methods are 
intensely practical. We have 
gained an Illustrious Clien- 
tele of Agents and Advertis- 
ers not because we “Flower 
It With Sayings," but because 
we “Prove It With Proofs.” 
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o e largest and mos 6 qumpiote 
printing plants in the United State: 


Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work handled by daylight. 





You will find upon investigation that we appre- 
ciate catalogue requirements and that our service 
meets all demands. 


Printing and Advertising 
Advisers 


We assist in securing catalog compilers, advertis- 
ing men, editors, or proper agency service, and 
render any other assistance we can toward the 
promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues. 


Catalogue on Publication 


PRINTERS . 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection witha Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) Trade Papers 
(4) Magazines 
(5) House Organs 
(6) Price Lists 
(7) Also Printing 
Such as Proceedings, Direc- 
tories, Histories, Books and 
the like. Our complete Print- 
ing Equipment, all or any 
part of which is at your 
command, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
ea Monotype and 
Hand 
PRESSWORK 
(The Usual, also Color 
and Rotary) 


BINDING 
(The usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 


MAILING 
Oy Ad 


If you want advertising serv- 
ice, planning, illustrating, 
copy writing, and assistance 
or information of any sort in 
regard to your advertising 
and printing, we will be glad 
to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from Chicago— 
the central distributing point 
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the _ (Inquire Credit Agencies and 
First ational Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 


Proper Quality 
—Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmen; clean, new type from our 
own foundry and used once only; mod- 
ern presses of all kinds. 


Quick Delivery 


—Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service; binding and mail- 
ing equipment for the largest edition. 


Right Price 


—Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 
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fied customers, because of repeat orders. We are 
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plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
owe it to yourself to fad out what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
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you under any obligation whatever. 

Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 
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(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


Printing Products Corporation 
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straightforward showing, based 
upon business experience in ana- 
logous cases. ‘When this is done 
the banker will be found re- 
sponsive, 

It may be well to mention one 
or two outstanding instances of 
insight into fundamentals of ad- 
vertising on the part of bankers. 
With many well-known concerns 
which base their success upon vol- 
ume of sales, advertising appro- 
priations run year after year into 
millions of dollars annually. In- 
vestigation shows that the bankers 
whose contact gives them a 
knowledge of these concerns are 
thoroughly convinced of the value 
of advertising. In at least one 
recent case of a nationally dis- 
tributed article, where the dis- 
tributing company became _in- 
volved in financial difficulties, the 
bankers advised a continuance of 
the advertising appropriation on a 
maximum scale. In this case the 
bankers’ committee had, of course, 
absolutely final authority as to all 
expenditures of this company. 

It is becoming more and more 
common for bankers to regard a 
radical cutting down of an adver- 
tising expenditure with close at- 
tention. The sharp reduction in 
the advertising of nationally dis- 
tributed articles, the reputations 
of which were apparently so 
firmly established that nothing 
could affect them adversely, has 
been followed so regularly by a 
heavy falling off in sales, that 
the need for caution in such cases 
is widely recognized. The banker 
is coming to realize that public 
interest is not necessarily a per- 
manent possession. It can be won 
only by skilful competition in a 
world where every device is 
mobilized to win the notice and 
stimulate the action of the average 
man or woman, from the hour of 
rising in the morning till the hour 
of retiring at night. The morning 
mail is full of circulars; selling 
appeal fills the newspapers and 
magazines, the billboards, the 
street cars and the shop windows 
as one goes to work and returns 
in the evening. To win a place 
in the crowded and besieged mind 
of the modern man is not equiva-~ 
lent to holding such a place. It is 
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DAY and NIGHT SERVICE 
Phone Fitz Roy 2719 








You will like our 


service. 


You will like the 
ease with which we 
can make our or- 
ganization meet 
the time require- 
ments of yours. 


You will like the 
determination we 
show in giving you 
your work when 
wanted — or be- 


fore. Try us! 


P. Jj. Perrusi + N. A. Kweit 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ 
SERVICE CO. 
Typographers 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN produces a 
hundred thousand tons of 
limestone a month. 


MICHIGAN 
ing pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN 


your business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 
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Getting tendeat Toots 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


There are 25,000,000 students in 
the United States today. 

Are you going after their trade 
in the right way? 

Maybe, after reading our booklet, 
the “School Idea” which will be 
sent on request, you will decide 
that you are not. 

Then, get in touch with us. 
Ask Us Anything 
You Want to Know 
About the Student 

Market. 

Established 1913 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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more like creating a melody which 
the prospect hears, enjoys, and in- 
evitably forgets. It must be 
played and re-played, or other 
melodies will take its place. Not 
even the greatest corporation or 
the most popular product can 
hope to build up a_ reputation 
which will of its own force en- 
dure. The history of advertising 
is filled with striking proofs of 
human forgetfulness. 

It must be reasonably clear 
from what has been said that 
within definite limits growing out 
of the nature of his business the 
banker is interested in the sound 
progress of advertising. Very 
naturally, however, the question 
as to the banker’s attitude toward 
advertising brings up the more 
fundamental question which per- 
haps most people have in mind 
when that question is asked, 
namely, How does the business 
community as a whole regard ad- 
vertising? In this connection it 
may be permitted an observer 
and admirer of advertising to 
offer one or two. suggestions. 
First as to quality. The best ser- 
vice the agencies can render to 
their clients and to their own 
business today is to perfect the 
quality of their service. If. the 
quality of the advertising placed 
is high in permanent results, di- 
rect and indirect, returned to the 
advertiser for each dollar spent, 
then the volume will almost take 
care of itself. 

It is probable that many con- 
cerns today actually under-adver- 
tise, not because they ought not 
to expand nationally, but because 
the advertising they have done 
has not produced results, and the 
advertisers do not understand just 
why it has not produced results. 
This failure may be due to the 
fact that the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars for adver- 
tising has not received the close 
personal study by the officers of 
the companies involved which 
they would give to any other 
major company expenditure. The 
result too often is that unrepre- 
sentative copy is placed, and often 
placed in the wrong mediums. 

Many company executives are 





so insecure in their conviction as 
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The part that Art plays in the 
marketing of merchandise 


How we of the D. A. C. Discard Fancy Frills and Fur- 
belows, and Make the Picture Tell a Real Sales Stery 





Our new book, Step- 

ing Stones to Sales 
Suecess deals with 
tested plans and 

roved methods of 

irect Advertising. 
It will be sent gratis 
to interested execu- 
tives. To others 
the price is $1.00 
per copy postpaid. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


BuRTON BiGeLow, President S. F. McCann, Secretary 


MAXwe te Droke, Vice-President B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 
$48-B North Capitol Avenue 
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“s HAT art is greatest,’’ said Ruskin, ‘‘which 
best interprets an idea.’’ And in this busi- 
ness of putting ideas—commercial ideas— 

on paper, the palette is indeed the right bower 
of the pen. 


We of The Direct Advertising Corporation 
realize full well the power of art. We have 
apportioned to it an important place in the 
marketing of merchandise. But we are not 
content with mere ‘‘pretty pictures.’’ We 
demand advertising illustrations. Our Art 
Department is under the direction of a man 
who has the merchandising idea. Artists of the 
highest calibre work not only with an eye to 
mechanical possibilities and limitations, but 
with a thought of producing pictures that will 
sell the goods. 


To sell the goods! That is the paramount 
urpose which actuates every department of the 
D. A.C. We are in business to build business 
for you; to help you find the shortest, most 
resultful road to market. 


We shall welcome an opportunity to tell you 
more about our organization and the work we 
are doing in Direct Advertising. We have no 
salesmen or solicitors, but a word from you will 
bring a capable merchandising man to discuss 
your plans and problems, and carry to our 
Advisory Board a clear conception of just what 
you wish to accomplish. Or, if you prefer, 
dictate a letter giving us this preliminary in- 
formation. Your action in either case, places 
you under no obligation. 
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to the soundness of the advertis- 
ing policy they have adopted that 
they are influenced to change it 
by casual outside criticism, while 
they would be wholly unmoved 
by similar casual criticism of any 
other phase of their business pol- 
icy. It is the duty of their ad- 
vertising adviser to give them the 
necessary confidence in their own 
advertising policy, and in the copy 
they are using to make such a 
policy effective. Perhaps too much 
mystery has been made of the 
subject. The chief obstacles which 
exist to a fuller co-operation be- 
tween advertisers and their ad- 
vertising experts do not lie in the 
failure of the advertiser to under- 
stand highly technical advertising 
lore. He should not be expected 
to understand the technical de- 
tails. The trouble lies largely in 
the failure of the advertising 
counsellor to get into the mind 
of the executives who must give 
final decision the elementary 
laws upon which an advertising 
plan is based, and the broad busi- 
ness application of those laws to 
the particular advertising cam- 
paign which is up for decision. 

In a great many cases, the an- 
nual appropriation for advertising 
on the part of a corporation is 
many times the annual expendi- 
ture in lawyer’s fees or retainers, 
and yet only in the most enlight- 
ened corporations or firms does 
the head of the concern give his 
personal thought to this expendi- 
ture. There is nothing which re- 
quires a more sensitive contact 
with the very heart and spirit of 
many businesses, or that bears 
more closely upon profits, than the 
expression to the public of the 
name and nature of these busi- 
nesses, or the appeal of their 
merchandise. 

When business executives come 
to realize that the information re- 
quired as the basis for a sound 
judgment rather than a snap judg- 
ment on their advertising expen- 
diture can be obtained through a 
comparatively small outlay of time 
in direct contact with their ad- 
vertising advisors; when they 
recognize more fully the fact that 
hetter advertising means more 
profits and that poor advertising 
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is money wasted; when they come 
to know that there are in the ad- 
vertising business men of high 
calibre and wide experience in 
building profits through sales; 
and that their competitors are re- 
lying more and more upon these 
men and taking them more and 
more fully into their business 
confidence; then it must follow 
that these executives will realize 
that advertising is a calculable 
part of their business, and they 
will allot to it a due amount of 
their personal time and attention. 

If the leaders of advertising 
will first be doubly sure that their 
service is intrinsically sound; if 
they will make sure that the basis 
on which it is handled is always 
such as to inspire the confidence 
and respect of the business com- 
munity; then they will have an 
increasing volume of permanently 
satisfied customers—the best ad- 
vertisement that advertising can 
hope to have. On this basis they 
can build a standing commen- 
surate with the importance of 
advertising to sound business de- 
velopment, and commensurate also 
with its broader significance in 
the modern world as a great po- 
tential civilizing force. 

The forward looking banker 
will be glad to see the advertising 
specialist take his proper place in 
the world of sounder business 
which we hope will replace the 
more slashing and wasteful pe- 
riods of the past. But the banker’s 
attitude, while important, will not 
be the controlling influence in ad- 
vertising progress. The predomi- 
nant relationship will always be 
that of the advertising man to the 
business executive. And, more 
fundamental still, the business of 
advertising will not progress or 
decline because business men or 
bankers, or any other group, pre- 
fer to smile or frown upon it. 
Its prosperity or the reverse will 
depend first, upon the basic profit- 
producing importance of adver- 
tising as determined by the in- 
exorable operation of economic 
laws; and second, upon the down- 
right human ability and integrity 
with which advertising men build 
upon the basic opportunity which 
is presented to them. 
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THE BEST EVIDENCE OF Vancouver 

- WIGGINS QUALITY Coaxes Tourists with 
For years and years many of the Advertising 


oldest and best-known Chicago 
concerns have used Wiggins Peerless 
ook Form Cards 

These houses have always been care- 
ful to guard their high character and 


even in such a seemingly small detail 
as business cards they demand the best. 
Wiggins Cards cove in book form 


in leather binders, with an edge that 
detaches cleanly and smoothly. Always 
neat and unmarred. 

frite for specimen tab and infor- 
mation. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 

Established 1857 

1105 South Wabash Ave, 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago 
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Solicitor on 
Financial Weekly 


E. need an aggressive yet indus- 

trious, fighting yet suave adver- 
tising solicitor. He must be young 
enough to have enthusiasm, confidence 
enough to have ambition. 


If he has had actual experience in 
the financial district so much the better, 
or he must be alert enough to adapt 
himself to the new conditions. He 
must be prepared to bring in business 
almost from the start. 


Our publication is a New York 
financial weekly 20 years old with 
an appeal practically its own. We 
will pay $50 a week salary and a 
commission on increased business. 


The position is open now. Address 
with full particulars, “F. B.,” Box 
100, care of Printers’ Ink. 








A Campaign That Is Solving the 
“Where-to-Go” Problem of the 


Automobile Tourist — Holiday 
Traffic from United States Aug- 
mented — Campaign Also to 


Canadian Farmers 


ENRY FORD has been 

credited with many accom- 
plishments and innovations. One 
of the latter which he, as well as 
the other automobile manufac- 
turers, may truthfully lay claim 
to, but which has not received 
general recognition, is the crea- 
tion of the automobile tourist. 
These people are found thickest 
on the Pacific Coast. They are 
inoculated with the bug automo- 
bilus and spend the greater part 
of the year traveling up and down 
the coast in their Fords or Pierce- 
Arrows, as the case may be. 
When leisure moments come only 
during the annual vacation or 
occasional week-ends, they still 
pay homage to the god of gaso- 
line. 

While not all of these auto- 
trampers have money to burn, 
their pockets as a rule, are not 
badly lined. The merchants in 
those cities which they have se- 
lected as replenishment points find 
their business quite welcome. It 
is almost always a case of cash 
buying and adds a tidy bit to the 
income from the regular trade. 

After one has followed the 
sport for a while he finds the 
problem of where to go increas- 
ingly difficult to solve. The auto- 
mobile tourist is what he is, 
chiefly because he, or she, has an 
unconquerable desire to see new 
sights. There, then, you have two 
outstanding facts. First, a class 
of people with money to spend, 
and second, considerable doubt as 
to where to spend it. 

The City of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, now takes the middle 
of the stage. Vancouver believes 
the scenic attractions of British 
Columbia are second to none. Of 
course many other communities 
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We have opened a new 


Photo Engraving 


department equipped to handle 
the best grade of line and half- 
tone work, on zinc or copper. 


Two forces—day and night— 
guarantee prompt service 


The Home News 


373 E. 148th St., New York 
(6600 Melrose) 


Downtown Office 
O’Flaherty’s N. Y. Suburban List 
‘225 W. 39th St., New York — 

(6875 Bryant) 
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REQUIRES NO EXPLANATIONS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


WHITE 
BUFF 
BLUE 


“NOTE THE TEAR AS 
WELL AS THE TEST” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 
iINEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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feel the same way about their 

»wn particular localities, but none 
%ther than the inhabitants seems 
to be aware of it. But Van- 
couver felt its:\light had been hid 
under a bushel long enough. Con- 
sequently advertising was called 
upon to make known the advan- 
tages the great Northwest offered 
the tourist. 

Space has been and is being 
used in the motor magazines of 
the West. Copy has also ap- 
peared in newspapers in San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Everett, Bell- 
ingham, Portland and _ Seattle. 
Several Canadian newspapers were 
employed in addition. More than 
600,000 envelope stuffers, 3,700 
automobile maps, 4,000 customs 
forms, 25,500 folders and loads of 
similar printed literature were 
distributed. 


HOLIDAY TOURISTS SOUGHT FOR 


Each piece of copy is timed to 
achieve a certain purpose at a 
certain time. In other words, the 
time element has been given con- 
siderable attention. For example 
Decoration Day came on a Mon- 
day, last year. Several days 
before the holiday space was 
taken in Seattle newspapers urg- 
ing those who intended taking 
advantage of the ‘week-end to 
“Spend your holiday in Van- 
couver, Canada. Decoration Day 
comes on Monday—it makes a 
full week-end trip possible—just 
right for a trip across the boun- 
dary, to pay your Canadian 
cousins a visit. Get out your car, 
make up a party for a_ holiday 
touring run.” Then followed 
definite instructions on how to 
reach Vancouver by motor car, 
accompanied by a motor map. 

Similar advertisements were run 
around the Fourth of July and 
other generally observed days. In 
fact, about all of the copy appear- 
ing in American publications was 
of this timely nature calculated to 
bring immediate, direct results in 
the form of tourists. Following 
every advertisement careful count 
was made of the number of 
American cars crossing the border 
to Vancouver. These repeatedly 
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SPACE IN 


“PUNCH” 


For 1922 


LTHOUGH the advance 
bookings for space in Punch 
during 1922 have been very 
heavy, amounting to over 1,050 
pages, they have fortunately been 
very evenly distributed through- 
out the year, mainly in long 
series from many of the largest 
and most important advertisers. 


This evenness of booking has 
left space to at least the extent 
of a page yet unbooked in most 
of the issues during 1922, so 
that advertisers wili be perfectly 
safe in putting Punch on their list 
if they desire to get the benefit 
o. Punch’s undoubted value, with 
the assurance that a series will 
be available. 

| am sure that many advertisers 
who have not booked for 1922 
will be glad to have the informa- 
tion, and I hope they will take ad- 
vantage of the position and instruct 
their Agents to send in their orders 
for 1922 as soon as possible. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH,” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London. Eng. 
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Business Men 


of Houston’ — 


—put The HOUSTON 
PRESS in first place as an 
advertising medium in the 
week-day field. 


During 1921 The Press 
carried more local display 
advertising on week days 
than any other Houston 
daily. 


Press circulation is con- 
centrated in the city. Coun- 
try circulation of 
papers in Texas is of little 
value either to merchants 
or national advertisers; it 
is a waste of money to buy 
widespread circulation § in 
thinly settled rural sections. 


news- 


The Press offers a 90% 
coverage of the English-read- 
ing homes of the city. 


During the year ending 
September 30, 1921, The Press 
gained 7,610 in circulation, the 
largest gain recorded by any 
Texas daily. 

The Press is an applicant 
for membership in the A.B.C., 
as shown in the Bureau’s 
Bulletin of November 14. 


For complete analysis of 
Houston, address— 


SCRIPPS-McRAE 


T 
Newspapers 
Cleveland 
Union National Bank 
Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Vanderbilt First National 
Ave. Bank Bldg. 
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indicated that considerable num- 
bers of people were following out 
the advertised suggestions. The 
cash registers of Vancouver mer- 
chants backed up this opinion. 

Another element that played an 
important -part in shaping the 
copy was that of seasons. In the 
winter, Campaigns are carried on 
in Western Canada farm papers 
inviting farmers to spend. the 
winter in Vancouver where they 
can avoid the rigors of prairie 
cold. 

In Eastern Canada the adver- 
tising for tourists carried a dif- 


ferent slant. Copy appeared 
chiefly in the summer. Here the 
patriotic angle was __ stressed. 


Readers were exhorted to spend 
their vacations in Canada—Van- 
couver, of course, being men- 
tioned as the logical place. 

Last fall Vancouver went off on 
a slightly different tack, advertis- 
ingly. Western Canada farmers 
had pointed out to them the sav- 
ings they could make by shipping 
their grain via Vancouver and the 
Panama Canal, rather than send- 
ing it the other way ‘round. Also, 
about the time farm hands were 
being let go Vancouver advertised 
to them not to come to Van- 
couver to look for jobs, since 
the city had a certain amount of 
scasonable unemployment during 
the winter and could not under- 
take to provide work for out- 
siders at that time of the year. 

With these minor digressions 
the copy has been prepared chiefly 
to catch the eye of those about to 
establish a business and are seek- 
ing a location, the man who thinks 
of retiring to enjoy his money 
and the automobile tourist. That 
these people appreciate this sort 
of advertising is best proved by 
the fact that more automobiles 
crossed over the border enroute to 
Vancouver the first six months of 
1921 than in the entire year of 1920. 





Will Advertise Refrigerating 


Machines 


McLaughlin Bryant & Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has _ se- 
cured the account of the Kroeschell 
Bros. Ice Machine Company, of that 
city, manufacturer of carbonic gas re 
frigerating machines. 
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Accounts Handled 


ona 


Retainer Fee Basis Only 


e 


HIS organization restricts its operations 

j to the handling of SMALL accounts, spec- 
ifically in the Technical Field. 

We believe the Small Advertiser needs and re- 


quires an even more efficient and specialized 
service than does the Large Advertiser. 


We believe a Trade Paper Advertisement 
should be prepared with the same care and 
thought as an advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Consequently we charge a flat Retainer Fee cov- 
ering the full services of a Technical Advertising 
Agency, preferring to be paid by the Client for 
work done, rather than obtain our income from 
commissions paid by the magazines. 


This leaves us free to render unbiased advice, 
enables us to give as complete a Service to the 
Small Advertiser as is now enjoyed by the 
Large Advertiser. 

We have operated successfully on this basis for 
five years and our constantly growing list of 
clients proves that the plan is an equitable one 
for all parties concerned. 

If you are a Small Advertiser and your product 
touches the Technical Field, we have a Service 
you can well afford to purchase. 


REX W. WADMAN, INC. 


Technical cAdvertising 





NEW YORK CITY 
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Los Angeles’ 
Amazing Progress 


During 1921 
Staggering Achievements in Tabloid Form 


In Industrie Now First on Pacific Coast 
Approximately 450 industries added during year. 

In Building ————————Excceeds All Other Coast Cities Combined 
1921 permits, $83,000,000. Gain over 1920, $23,000,0Q0. 
































In Commerce Only U. 8. Port to Show Increase 
1921 cargoes, 4,600,000 tons. Gain over 1920, 400,000 tons. 

In Bank Clearing Gain Every Week for Year 
1921, $4,211,196,797. Gain over 1920, $216,916,277. 

In Agriculture ~_—County Leads United States 
First in America in value of soil products. 

In Population Largest City on West Coast 





1920 Census 576,673. Directory calculation now 770,600. 


In Advertising 
Los Angeles Times 


Leads the World 


National advertising score for 1921, each paper the largest in its 
respective city: 


LOS ANGELES TIMES ~-seeee+ 26,987,478 
Detroit News ..........- . ....» 23,549,036 
Chicago Tribune ....... ..++ 23,011,023 
Pittsburg Press ........- cacscccce Bageeeeee 
Se Te TD cc cccdvecesseesoess 21,652,613 
Washington Star .......... .... 21,032,405 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch eeeeeeee 19,716,760 
Baltimore Sun . + 19,371,980 
Columbus Dispatch iets -++ee 17,858,310 
Philadelphia Inquirer . . 16,744,800 
Newark News . rien és eedecee 15,958,303 
San Francisco Examiner a0 ; 15,805,566 
Milwaukee Journal . ee ‘ . 14,901,966 
Minneapolis Journal . 13,617,334 
Portiand Oregonian — . 12,207,342 
Buffalo Evening News... ecccccs 28,068,288 
Seattle Times ; , «+++ 11,983,482 
a eer ee ‘ 11,879,888 
St. Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch . 11,706,394 
Grand Rapids Press .......... -«+. 11,694,718 


In Los Angeles, Hearst’s Examiner and Herald were the only 
papers to show losses for 1921 compared to 1920; Examiner losing 
232,346 lines, Herald losing 1,600,634 lines. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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How Salmon Is Marketed 
Australia 
Lionet ©. H. Suave 
Me.sourne, Dec. 12, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

An article in Printers’ Inx of Octo- 
ber 20, 1921, on marketing salmon in- 
terested me. There is little we can 
show the United States in merchandis- 
ing and advertising, but in more than 
one State of the Australian Common- 
wealth a branded salmon is well on the 
map. For many years “Horseshoe” salm- 
on has held the market in Queensland 
and, to a lesser degree, “‘Scroll” salmon 
in New South Wales. They are both 
American packs, uniform and high in 
quality, but although equally good 
brands are obtainable, intensive sea- 
sonal advertising has made these two 
brands leaders in their respective ter- 
ritories. Surely if importers of salmon 
to this country, far from sources of 
supply and uncertain as to deliveries, 
can put across their own brands, the 
“Johnnies-on-the-spot” over your way 
can at least do as well. 

Incidentally the opening sentence of 
J. J. Mack’s article gets right under my 
fifth rib, Old Mother Nature seems to 
fashion human beings the same way all 
over the world. “It is different from 
any other line of business” is shot at 
you here by nine men out of ten when 
you put up suggestions that advertising 
is the tonic for what ails their business. 

Lionet C, H. Suave. 


Wesley I. Nunn Leaves 
Oklahoma Agency 


Wesley I. Nunn, for three years 
with the Southwestern Advertising 
Company at the Oklahoma City office, 
and for the last year secretary and 
assistant manager, has become associated 
with the Marland Refining Compan 
Ponca City, Okla., as assistant to S ro 
Collins, r, vice-president and sales 
manager. His new work will have to do 
principally with sales and advertising, 


Madison Tire Co. Appoints 
W. N. Freeman 


W. N. Freeman, for a short time sales 
supervisor for the Federal division of 
the Fisk Rubber Company, has resigned 
to become executive general manager 
of the Madison Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y 

Mr. Freeman previously was secre 
tary of the Fisk and Federal rubber 
companies, in charge of finances. 





New Accounts of Indianapolis 
Agency 

New accounts of Emerson B. Eales, 
Inc., Indianapolis advertising ency 
are: The Connersville Vacuum Claas 
Division of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn.; The Geo. Van 
Camp & Sons Co., Westfield, Ind., food 
ackers, and The Electric League of 
ndijanapolis, co-operative campaign. 
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Put seed in the 
ground .. . Growth. 
Put advertising in 
business .. . Growth. 





136 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


New Phone Rector 7880-1-2 


Casie Avppress “‘Flailad”’ 














Southern 
Distribution 
for Your Product 


A sales organization with ex- 
ceptional jobber and dealer 
connections throughout the 
South offers its distributing 
facilities to manufacturers de- 
siring to enter this territory. 


The services we offer give 
you all the advantages of a 
New Orleans office without 
the prohibitive cost. 


Ask for details on your 
Business Letterhead 


IZOR KNAPP, Inc. 
1442 First National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 














WANTED 
Sales Manager 


For a Company Long Es- 

tablished and at Present 

One of the Largest in Its 
Industry. 


E are desirous of securing 

the services of a Sales Man- 
ager who has energy, tact and 
creative ideas for developing new 
markets and methods of reaching 
them. We will consider only men 
who have had a good record bear- 
ing out these qualifications. This 
man should be about thirty-five 
years of age, or possibly older. 
We are not looking for a cheap 
man, but the man we employ will 
be well worth his salary. Kindly 
write a brief letter stating experi- 
ence and salary desired. Address 
“G. A.” Box 101, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





A large 
BROADSIDE 


of TYPES 


has been designed by 
Everett R. Currier, to 
show comparisons of 
sizes and styles. A copy 
will be sent for 30 cents 
Everett Currier Limited 
27 East 31 St., New York 
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| Ideas on Direct-Mail 
| Advertising 





| Each One Has Been Put through 


the Mill and None Is Copy- 
righted 
Barton, Durstine & OssBorn, INc. 
| New York, Jan. 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Will you be good enough to send me 
a complete list of your articles on 
direct-mail advertising appearing during 
| the last two years? 

If you will arrange the list to include 
articles on the various angles of the 
topic, such as sales letters, mailing lists, 
booklets, etc., as well as references to 

| the general subject of direct-mail. work, 


I should certainly appreciate your 
courtesy. 
Barton, Durstine & Ossporn, INc., 


GARDNER OsBorRN. 


RECT-MAIL advertising is 

a broad topic. As Mr. Os- 
born indicates in his letter, there 
are many subdivisions of the 
main subject. Since this is so, 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly have published hundreds 
of articles, the last few years, that 
should belong in a bibliography of 
this sort. 

It was thought to be best, how- 
ever, merely to run back to the 
start of 1920 and at the same time 
still further reduce the list by in- 
cluding only the more compre- 
hensive articles. References to 
catalogues were also omitted, in- 
asmuch as a list of these articles 
us in the issue of January 
? 

That left the following list of 
complete articles appearing during 
the last two years. Their titles, 
dates of issue and page numbers 
on which they appeared are listed. 
—[{Ed. Printers’ INK. 

A LIST OF ARTICLES ON DIRECT MAIIL 
Ink Monthly) 


Brooks Brothers Use Unselfish 


(Printers’ 


Book 


lets to Build Good-will December, 
1921, page 16. 

An Advertiser Who Gets His Cus 
tomers to Write Advertisements (The 


unique direct-mail methods of Al Foss 

build a national business y five years) 
December, 1921, page 8 
How Shall We Build a ‘Mailing List? 
November, 1921, page 38. 

He Capitalizes the Personality of His 
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“Giant Ads” Get the Cash! 


Your general publicity has awakened interest. 
The victim has mentally accepted your arguments 
for your product. He is persuaded. He saunters 
forth ‘unsuspecting. He passes the store where 
your goods are sold. STOP! One of your 


“Giant Ads” 


has gripped him. Here it is—your argument again—but twice 
—three times—as effective. Right here the victim can get your 
product. If he hesitates he is lost. HE HESITATES! (Curtain.) 


We know how to make “Giant Ads” so that they faithfully 
reproduce all the zest, all the smash of the original in one, two or 
more colors. We will make as many or as few as you need, 
make them as cheap as a good job can be done for, and deliver 
them as we promise. Write for samples and our rate card. 

We are also specialists in reproducing and printing enlarge- 
ments, reductions or facsimiles of Maps, Charts, Diagrams, 
Office and Factory Forms, Data Books, Code Books, Line Draw- 
ings, Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in short 
anything printed, typewritten or drawn. This is a specialty 
we have developed and no one has yet equaled our service. 
Our equipment for producing broadsides and other large sheets 
is second to none. Write for our booklet. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street New York . 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 
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Some Basic Principles | 

$21 
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I 
naer ying uccessfu vertising Fol 
Cori 
| Ad 
i To Architects. . at 
a A 
H Reprinted by Request ~ 
os Th 
| . *-* . Sur 
i} Due to our reputation as specialists in advertising to archi- Jan 
i tects, I was invited to a luncheon conference called by several ai 
‘ of New York’s leading architects. It was called solely for the sma 
HI purpose of endeavoring to have manufacturers remodel their T 
advertising along the lines of greatest help and resultfulness 2 
for both sides. ard 
| The thoughts discussed so nearly paralleled an Ad of ours ~— 
uy printed some time before, that we are reprinting that Ad in part: Pro 
iu ma 
The language of the architect is design and plan. over 
al He resents being fold things. It is his prerogative 

| App 
i to deduce them. G 
Products should, therefore, be presented to, not thrust (ise 
at him. Claims, per se, get nowhere. Proof, based a . 
on proven results, make progress. The word “specify” to m 
H said in the commandatory tone is a flagrant offense— (Ma 
| absolutely unforgivable. Tabloid, helpful fact hints, on ‘ 
are appreciated at their par value. 
| Remember that the draughtsman of today is the archi- Ces 
iH tect of tomorrow. be 
hl Consider him in your message. He, too, is hungry for Deal 
i useful practical hints. sets 
| ° 992 © . 53. 
| Sixteen years. of specializing has taught us the value of practi- - Ck 
cal, helpful hints in architectural advertising. Among our peal 
executives is both a builder and an architect. A talk with either y rae 
\ might bring out ideas that would be of service to you. : St 
| nove 
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Product (How H. Cecil Sheppard sells 
Ancona Chickens through oest: mail 
methods)—July, 1921, page 49. 

Direct-Mail Campaign Increases Busi- 
ness 200 Per Cent in Six Months (The 
Van Kannel Corp.)—June, 1921, page 

A Toy Helps Build a Mailing List 
(The Avery Co.)—May, 1921, page 46. 

Getting People to Read Your Booklet 
through Good Typography—May, 1921, 
page 23. 

When the Credit Man Censors the 
Mailing List (Marshall Field’s idea 
lessens waste)—April, 1921, page 13. 

Personalized Direct Mail That Lands 
$200 Orders (The Porkmaker Herd of 
Berkshires)—April, 1921, page 32. 

Letterheads Match Catalogues in This 
Follow-up Plan (Austin Machinery 
Corp.)—April, 1921, page 66. 

Intensive Selling "That Backs Up the 
Advertising Campaign (The Stratton- 
Bliss Co.)—April, 1921, page 11. 

When Indirect Appeal Is Best in 
Direct Mail—March, 1921, page 40. 

Selling Jobbers’ Salesmen by Getting 
Them to Taste Product (Puyallup and 
Sumner Fruit ae Canning Co.)— 
January, 1921, page 6 

Letting the Dealer Sel Himself (The 
Joseph & Feiss Co. educates retailer in 
small doses)—January, 1921, page 42. 

The Cracker at the ah s the Letter 

September, 1920, page 87. 

Selling the Salesman by Mail (Stand- 
ard Kid Mfg. Co.) — August, 1920, 
page 20. 

How Burpee Solves Correspondence 
Problems (Intelligent use of printed 
matter eliminates delays and reduces 
overhead)—July, 1920, page 32. 

Advertising That Individualizes the 
Appeal—July, 1920, page 78 

Getting Mailing Lists Corrections 
(Method of the National Stove Co.)— 
July, 1920, page 92. 

Plain Talk Works Best in Letters 
to Farmers—June, 1920, page 52. 

Protecting a Product with a Booklet 
(Marshall Field & Co. issue a booklet 
on “The Care of Silk Hosiery”)—June, 
1920, page 26. 

Three Books Push Chevrolet Sales 
Close to Top (Effective co-operation with 
4,500 dealers markets nearly 300,000 
motor cars)—June, 1920, page 9. 

The Illustrated Letterhead as a 
Dealer Help (Standard Varnish Works 
sets a stiff pace)—May, 1920, page 
63. 

Children Respond to Personal Ap- 
peal (Cammeyer & Company make a 
drive for children’s shoe business)— 
April, 1920, page 69. 

Stunts in Direct Advertising (The 
novel idea has its time and place)— 
April, 1920, page 66. 

Revised Ideas on Follow-Up (What 
was good yesterday is N. G. today)— 
March, 1920, page 87. 

Frame a Policy for Your Direct Ad- 
vertising (The need of a. definite pro- 
gramme for direct-mail work)—March, 
1920, page 67. 

Wisp of Hay Used in Mailing Piece 

February, 1920, page 99. 

Miniature Posters as Mailing Inserts 
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(The methods of the Columbian Rope 
Co.)—January, 1920, page 30. 
Books That Sell One Step by Step | 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


Are you satisfied 
with your sales in 
New York territory? 


One of our clients has 
been for 26 years a large 
distributor in a _ parallel 
line — they now plan to 
add an electrical depart- 
ment. They are financially 
and morally responsible, 
have developed a sound 
merchandising policy, and 
have built an aggressive 
sales organization. They 
would like to establish a 
connection with one or two 
strong manufacturers of 
electric appliances. 


If you want to double 
and treble your sales in 
this territory, if you manu- 
facture an advertised ap- 


pliance of merit and are 


prepared to stand back of 
it, if you want a New 
York representative with a 
quarter century of whole- 
sale experience who will 
not only build sales but at 
the same time build good- 
will and prestige for your 
product—let us put you in 
touch with our client. 


Correspondence will be 
considered confidential. 
Kindly mark your reply 
“C. C. G., Personal.” 


W. I. TRACY, Inc. 
Advertising 


31 Union Square 
New York 
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d 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


More agate lines of 
National advertising 
were carried by The 
Atlanta Journal in 
January, 1922, than in 
January, 1921 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








TY POGRAPHER 


Advertising Agency 
Trained 


PPORTUNITY to 

apply your knowledge 

in a big way, and where you 

will also add a great deal to 
your present skill. 


No putterers need apply. 
We want a man who is 
sufficiently developed to put 
his conception on paper the 
first crack and have it right. 


Write “N.S.,” Box 106, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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(National Lead Company uses this idea 
successfully)—January, 1920, page 89. 

The Super Circular Letter (Balch, 
Price & Co. gets direct mail into hands 
of an exclusive clientele) — January, 
1920, page 45. 

How Often 
Followed Up? 


59. 


Should a Prospect Be 
—December, 1919, page 


(Printers’ Inx) 

Getting Quick Distribution Among 
Dealers and Distributors by Mail (Cam 
paign of U. S. Light & Heat Corp. gets 
on first mail 


| announcement) — December 29, 192 
page 105. 
Whose Signature Should Circular 





Letters Bear?— December 22, 1921, 
page 19. 

What Becomes of Third-Class Mail 

December 15, 1921, page 144. 

How to Make a True Forecast of 
Direct-Mail Returns December 15, 
1921, page 57. % 

Standardization of Direct Mail Sizes 
Suggested—-November 10, 1921, page 42 

Preparing for National Advertising 
with a Direct-Mail Foundation (The 
Storrs-Schaefer Co.)—October 27, 1921, 
page 105. 

extraordinary Sales 
Make Business Friends 
1921, page 117 

How We Turn Old Customers into 
Salesmen (The follow up campaign of 
the Gordon-Van Tine Co.)—August 18, 
1921, page 25. 

This Letter Campaign Gives Personal 
Touch to Saw Selling (How E, ( 
Atkins & Co. gets business for retailers) 

August 18, 1921, page 101. 

Overdoing the Follow-up—August 18, 
1921, page 85. 

Submerged Personality in Sales Let 
ters—August 11, 1921, page 109. 

Manufacturers Plan Increases Charge 
Account Business More Than Ninefold 
(Hart Schaffner & Marx give dealers 
practical direct-mail plan)—July 28, 
1921, page 101. 

Red or Green Stamps on Direct-Mail 
Advertising?—July 28, 1921, page 26. 

One Letter That Pulled Over 50 
Per Cent—July 7, 1921, page 91. 

Your Answers to Me (How some 
manufacturers answer inquiries)—June 
30, 1921, page 73. 

How Stocks Are Sold by Mail on 
Partial Payment Plan (Kriebel & Co.) 

June 30, 1921, page 115. 

The ¢ oll Times of Selling (Edi 
torial)—-(Retailers respond more quickly 
to direct-mail solicitations)—June 16, 
1921, page 164 

How to Write 

June 2, 1921, 


Letters That 
September 8, 


a Sales-Making Letter 
page 49, 


What One Letter Did for a School 
May 12, 1921, page 49, 
How Bonds Are Sold by Mail (In- 


teresting principle of selling worked out 
by S. W. Straus & Co.)—May 5, 1921, 
page 73, 

How to Make Follow-up Letters Fit 
the Prospect (South Bend Bait Co. 
grades them according to mediums that 
bring in the inquiries)—April 28, 1921, 
page 97, ° 

Altogether Too Much Money Spent 
on Follow-up (Waste that can be 


avoided)—April 28, 1921, page 104. 
wo Letters That Shot Straight 
(Young brokerage firm gets start 
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The 1921 
Classified 
Advertising 
Score 
of the 
Los Angeles 
Examiner 


1,051,714 
individual ads 


6,191,920 


lines gross 











Over 
A Million Want Ads 
and 


Six Million Lines 


This enormous volume assures 
the advertiser that in the Los 
Angeles Examiner his copy will 
find maximum reader interest 
and reader confidence. 


But of even more importance 
as indicating the Examiner’s 
pulling power is the fact that in 
1921, for the second successive 
year, the Examiner’s gains in 
classified advertising exceeded 
those of any other newspaper in 
America. The Examiner carried 
over 600,000 more lines in 1921 
than in 1920! 


These facts are of paramount 
interest to advertisers who are 
covering this enormously rich 
field of Southern California. Los 
Angeles is the center of a terri- 
tory that will richly repay the 
national advertiser. 

The largest morning and Sun- 
day circulation in the Southwest 
—130,000 weekdays, 260,000 


Sunday—is at your command— 





iaeniiads Fastest satel 


Want Ad Newspaper’’ 
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Have Your Printing 
for Canada 
Printed in Canada 


- By having your Printing manufactured in 
Canada you save considerable Customs 
charges, you also gain the advertising feature 
of showing that your Printing has been ex- 
ecuted in Canada. 


We do Printing in all its branches, being 
equipped with all the latest Printing and 
Binding Machinery, including Rotary Presses 
for large Edition Work. 


Our service lifts the whole load from your 
shoulders by us wrapping and _ shipping 
Printed Matter to all parts of Canada, as 
well as stamp, seal, and mail individual 
mailing pieces in any quantity. 


Our Complete Service 
Is at Your Disposal 


MURRAY PRINTING CO. 


LIMITED 
Established Over 30 Years 


192-194 Spadina Ave., TORONTO, CANADA 
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through splendid direct-mail work)— 
April 21, 1921, page 137. 

Selling by Mail Two Million Army 
Field Caps cos Sales Corp.)—April 
21, 1921, page 119 

How Long Should a Mail-Order In- 
quirer Be Followed Up?—dAprii 14, 
1921, page 73. 

Crowding Successful Sales Methods 
on the Dealer (John Lucas & Co. have 
© Ceeeeeeys plan)—April 7, 1921, page 


Human Interest Advertising Even in 
Clothing Samples (Mayer Brothers ap- 
ply important direct-mail principles)— 
March 31, 1921, page 73. 

Mailing to the Prospects’ Home 
(There are times when it is, and is not, 
advisable)—March 31, 1921, page 103. 

The Clincher to the Letter—March 
24, 1921, page 81. 

Keeping Up Dealer Morale (The 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. uses 
ten weekly mailings)—March 24, 1921, 
page 121. 

Natural Advertising Is the Way to 
Sell the Farmer—March 17, 1921, page 
149, 

Unstamped Envelope as Enclosures 
Profitable—January 6, 1921, page 190. 

Prodded by Duli Times, Finds Suc- 
cess in New Outlets (Empire Carpet 
Co. uses direct mail successfully)— 
January 6, 1921, page 107. 

Signs That Dealers Will Use on 
Back of Mailing Pieces (Bearing Ser- 
vice Co. gets its direct-mail messages 
read)—December 16, 1920, page 154. 

How Do Stamped Return Envelopes 
Influence Replies?—December 16, 1920, 
page 162. 

How an Intensive Selling Campaign 
Revived a Business That Was Marking 
Time (Complete details of the Federal 
Motor Lanne A Co. plans)—November 11, 
1920, pi 

How ae Co. Gets Names for 
Mail-Order Lists—November 4, 1920, 
page 33. 

To Give Direct Advertising the Best 
Physical Appearance — November 4, 
1920, page 126. 

Hoover Sweeper Analyzes Effective- 
ness of Advertising Appeal (How the 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. strives for 
direct-mail perfection) — October 28, 
1920, page 137. 

Time to Strive for Better Follow-up 
(Some inquiries are dying from lack of 
nourishment)—October 7, 1920, page 81. 

The Sort of Follow-up That Builds 
Good Feeling—-August 26, 1920, page 
73. 

Selling the Consumer via the Dealer 
by Direct Mail (Time-tested plan of the 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co.)—July 15, 
1920, page 35. 

Follow-up Graduated —w my to the 
Warmth of the Prospect (The Chain 
Belt Co. has an interesting direct-mail 
plan)—July_ 8, 1920, page 98. 

Putting Good-will in Your Letters— 
May 27, 1920, page 73. 

How Can You Acquire Sincerity of 
Style? (A philosophy of selling by mail) 
-April 29, 1920, page 25. 

Where Mailing Lists Come from— 
April 22, 1920, page 122. 

The Sales Letter with the Persuasive 
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YOu can with Arkin’s new type book 
that teaches every working rule for 
forceful layouts, choice of faces ard 
fundamentals of good typography. 


New Book Tells How 
or Your Dollar Back 


Contains a Type Estimating 
Chart worth manydollarsalone. 
It eliminates guesswork — en- 
abling you to select the right size 
type to fit any space. This 112- 
page book shows 50 type faces. 
With this handbook you can 
make type do what you want it 
to do—the first time. 

Compiled by TYPESETTERS. 
A book that is thoroughly practical 
because a practical ad-setting shop 
built the book. No theories—just 
good practice; rules and examples. 
10 days’ approval. Send $1 bill to 


ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
‘ypographers - cArtists 


Dept. 10, 422 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Appeal—February 12, 1920, page 161. 
‘hy Some Direct Advertising Fails 
January 8, 1920, page 104. 





To a Big 
Account 
Executive 


An established, well-financed 
Chicago agency of excellent 
reputation will make an at- 
tractive proposition to a high 
powered Account Executive 
who has proved that he has 
the knack of getting real busi 
ness. Our plan of. organiza 
tion relieves you of all petty 
detail and allows plenty of 
time for going after business. 
Open negotiations by stating 
briefly the character of busi 
ness you have handled and 
your advertising experience 
Replies will be treated cont 
dentially. Address “M. F.,” 
Box 111, care Printers’ Ink 
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MR. PUBLISHER, DO YOU 
WANT MORE BUSINESS? 


I want a proposition from a pub- 
lisher of a medium in the farm 
field or one reaching the farm and 
small-town home, who needs a go- 
getter in this territory—a man who 
can not only put his publication 
on the schedules of present adver- 
tisers and keep it there, but who 
is a real creator ot new business. 

My knowledge of the farm and small 
town market, acquired in doing big, 
practical things in it, has given me a 
prestige and a wide acquaintance among 
advertisers and agencies which may be 
turned to the advantage of the publica 
tion | represent. I can meet the biggest 
men in business on their own level, talk 
the language of their business and dis- 
cuss their advertising on a sound basis 
of practical knowledge. : 

A high-power salesman with capacity 
and inclination for hard work. 

A letter indicating your interest will 
bring full particulars and the names of 
men you know as reference. 

“J. M. N.,”" Room 160-A, 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City 


Put a “Kick” 


Your Convention 
Here’s a substitute for the joy 
that went out of banquets, con- 
ventions, when prohibition 
came. 

A TONY SARG MOTION 
PICTURE CARTOON, 











ewe. 


made especially for you. Your 
friends and co-workers car- 
tooned in hilariously funny 
situations, 


The funniest entertainment in 
the world! 


TONY SARG, world-famous 
illustrator, is the originator of 
this novel idea, inspired by the 
success of TONY SARG’S 
ALMANAC, the greatest nov- 
elty in pictures. 


Write 


for a demonstration. 


TONY SARG— 
HERBERT M. DAWLEY, Inc. 

Special Sales 
116 West 39th St., 


Office 
New York City 
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American Consul-General Sees 
World Trade Revival 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Chamber of Commerce in London, 
on January 24, Robert P. ° Skinner, 
consul-general, told American business 
men that he saw many indications of a 
revival in world trade. 

This revival, Mr. Skinner said, would 
be the result of the growing trade on a 
large scale between Great Britain, the 
United States and other countries en- 
joying a fair degree of economic sta- 
bility, rather than of the resumption of 
trade relations with such countries as 
Russia, if statistics were taken into 
consideration. 


“2° “— ‘ . 
Shipbuilding Company Will 
Advertise 
The New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion is planning to advertise in trade and 
class publications Page copy, illus- 
trated, will be used for the purpose of 
increasing the prestige of the company. 
The company’s facilities for the con- 
struction of various classes of vessels 

will be featured in this copy. 
The account has been placed with the 
Gotham Advertising Company, New 





ork, 
Figs to Be Marketed in Nickel 
Packages 
The California Peach and Fig 


Growers have put on the market a fig 


product that will retail for five cents. 
The dried figs are ground and rolled 
into small sweetmeats, wrapped indi 
vidually in oil paper and packed in a 
carton. The association has 8,500 
members. 


Canadian Appointment by 
United Agency 


J. R. Lisson, formeriy with the Mon 
treal Star and Might Directories, Ltd., 
has been appointed vice-president and 
managing director of the United Ad 
vertising Agency, Ltd., which is affli 
ated with the United Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


Vermont Slate Company 
Appoints Agency 


The Rising & Nelson Slate Company 


of West Pawlet, Vt., has placed its 
advertising in the hands of Carr & 
Columbia, Inc., advertising agency of 


New York, 


Berge Rathbun Account 


The Berge Rathbun Co., automobile 
accessories, Boston, has placed its ac 
count with Walter B. Snow and Staff, 
Boston. Direct-mail and national week 
lies will be use 


Robinson has resigned as sales 
Cleveland Macaroni 


B. &. 
manager of it 
Co., Cleveland, 





eaceen es all 
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Ten men were 
shipwrecked 


IMAGINE them, after a few months, busy 
making new garments out of sail-cloth. 

At least one man out of the ten will be 
sure to take more pains with his suit than 
the others, and his clothes will look better. 

Why does he do it? Surely not to im- 
press anyone. Surely not to help him 
succeed. 

But he’ll do it—instinctively. Just be- 
cause of some inner urge that makes him 
want something a little better than the ordinary. 

This, we think, is exactly the same sort of impulse 
that makes people buy Old Hampshire Bond. We 
don’t believe the men who prefer such a fine, dis- 
tinctive paper do so simply through the vulgar 
desire for show, or the snobbish wish to “put it 
over” the other fellow. 

Whenever we have met an Old Hampshire user, 
whether he were a millionaire or a man of moderate 
means, we have found a man of taste and apprecia- 
tion—a man who likes fine things, who will wear a 
fine watch, grow a fine rose or own a fine car, if 
he can afford it, to please himself—and for no other 
reason. 

That is the kind of man we make Old Hampshire 
Bond for—and if you make a thing good 
enough for a long enough time, that kind 
of man will surely find it out, and your 
business will grow. 

And because men of that type are usually 
successful in their affairs, you find Old 
Hampshire Bond preferred by thousands of 
successful business houses that are, after 
all, simply the expression of these men’s 
characters. 


If you will write us on your business letterhead, we 
shall be glad to send you samples of Old Hampshire Bond 
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E wish to acknowledge our 
\ indebtedness to the Merchan- 
dising Service Departments of 
the following newspapers for the 
splendid co-operation extended to us 
in their respective territories on our 
present campaign on Nuxated Iron 
and Vitamines. We would not hesi- 
tate to say to any manufacturer of 
products merchandised through the 
drug store that the co-operation of 
these newspapers !s invaluable: 
BosTON AMERICAN 


Boston, Mass. 


HERALD- TRAVELER 
Boston, Mass. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
San Francisco, Cal. 
EVENING JOURNAL 
New York City 
EVENING BULLETIN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Jewish Market Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the 
JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
and 
THE DAY WARHEIT 
New York City, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSOLIDATED 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


11 East 36th Street New York City 
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New Type of Trade Associa- 
tion Executive Needed 


In an address before the Trade Ex 
ecutives Association, January 31, Gil- 
bert H. Montague, a member of the 
New York Bar and a frequent contribu- 
tor to Printers’ INK, pointed out the 
necessity of a new attitude on the part 
of trade association executives, in view 
of recent court decisions upholding the 
views of the Department of Justice. In 
part, Mr. Montague said: 

“Trade associations today are on trial. 
Legislative committees, Government 
prosecutors and the courts have all been 
criticizing them. Activities which many 
associations have long practised have 
recently been denounced by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Some business men have begun to be 
apprehensive regarding trade associa- 
tions of every kind. 

“No doubt many trade associations 
must radically reorganize in order to 
conform to the law as ‘recently laid 
down by the Supreme Court in_ the 
Hardwood Manufacturers Case, ‘Open 
price associations,’ with their association 
meetings and bulletins discussing the 
price data distributed by such associa- 
tions, have now gone the way of the 
old- fashioned ‘pools,’ the ‘gentlemen’s 
agreements,’ the ‘patent license associa- 
tions’ and the ‘Gary Dinners.’ Unless 
trade associations can meet the emer- 
gency and justify their existence by ac 
tivities clearly within the law, they will 
deservedly perish in _ self-confessed 
failure. 

“A new standpoint, a better apprecia- 
tion of the present relations of Govern- 
ment and business, and a capacity for 
helping, not exploiting, business men to 
co-operate with one another is the need 
of the present hour. The promoter 
type of association organizer, who so 
frequently commercialized the ‘open 
competition plan’ and similar contri- 
vances that have brought disrepute upon 
the entire trade association idea, must 
yield to a sounder type of association 
executive, who can clear away the 
wreckage left by his predecessor and, 
like an engineer rather than a pro- 
moter, rebuild on firmer foundations 
and stronger lines the trade association 
of the future.” 


Special Representatives 
Incorporate 


Seraphine and McDevitt, Eastern 
newspaper advertising representatives, 
have incorporated under the name of 
the George A. McDevitt Co., New York. 

Effective February 1, the McDevitt 
company, through its New York and 
Chicago offices, will represent the Cleve- 
land Tous and Sunday rca in 
the national advertising field 





Consolidate Erie, Pa., Dailies 


The Erie, Pa., Morning Dispatch was 
consolidated with the Evening Herald 
on January 23. The two publications 
are now being published as an evening 
paper called the Dispatch-Herald. 
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Monthly Magazine 


in Prosperous 


Field 


It is young, 50,000 news- 
stand circulation; smal] 
amount of advertising; ‘ex- 
cellent name registered i 
Patent Office. 


Difference of opinion of 
partners, reason for selling. 
Price—$50,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


297 Madison Ave. 
New York City 








To Printers 
‘Or Agencies 


Somewhere between Boston and Chi- 
cago there is a printer or agency 
with the vision and resources to 
aggressively solicit the kind of direct- 
by-mail campaigns that will really 
help manufacturers sell. 

To such an organization is offered 
the opportunity to connect with a 
GO-GETTER, whose broad experience 
has been gained as plan, copy and 
merchandising executive of the 
fastest-growing advertising printer in 
America. Previously, for six years, 
in advertising work with nationally 
known corporations. 

This man knows how to develop 
a direct-mail business along broad, 
profitable lines. Can supervise pro- 
duction, from idea to mail sack. He 
has evolved successful campaigns for 
scores of manufacturers; and has 
personally sold many of them. 

Age 29, married, college graduate. 
I want a connection with a progres- 
sive concern that wants to grow and 
will let me grow with it. Is YOURS 
such an organization? 

Address ‘“‘H. M.,”” Box 112, c/o P. I. 
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In LOS ANGELES the 


cc 


EVENIN 


Leads ALL other daily papers, 
morning or evening, in amount of 
paid advertising. Carried 1,422,400 
lines in November. 





Covers its entire field completely. 
Many advertisers use it exclusively. 


Circulation over 140,000 daily. 


Representatives: 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 











rare You Seen 


pose 


egtd. U. 8. Pat. Of.) 


It is the a nationally distributed 
journal devoted exclusively to 
Business Opportunities, Connec- 
tions, etc. It brings thousands of 
worthwhile business men together 
from far and near on meritorious 
business propositions of every de- 
scription. Send 25c for two months’ 
trial subscription. SUPPLY & 
DEMAND, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
(On sale on newsstands.) 


SERVICE is a word often mis- 
used by printers. When we 


accept a job we get the facts 
first and submit a careful layout 
for approval. 


The client can 
then forget it until the printed 
masterpiece arrives—on time. 
That’s what We call “Service.” 
Our clients like the definition 


THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 E. 28th ST., NEW YORK 
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Los Angeles Agency’s New 
Account 


The Keystone Economizer Com any, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of a device 
to lessen gasoline consumption by auto- 
mobiles, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the 2 Adver- 
tising Agency, also of Los Angeles. 
The advertising will appear first in 
California and will be extended to 
jobbing centres a the country. 


Ferry-Hanly’s : iw Accounts 


The Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co. has 
placed its business-paper campaign in 
the hands of the Ferry-Hanly Advertis 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

This agency has also obtained the ac 
count of the Nafziger Baking Company, 
which conducts a series of bakeries in 
the Middle West. « 


Hewitt, Gannon Agency Has 
New Account 
Hewitt, Gannon & Company, Inc., 


New York advertising agency, has 
secured the account of the W. L. 
Fleisher Company, Inc., New York, 
specializing in ventilating and air con- 
ditioning systems. Trade journal and 
direct-by-mail advertising will be used. 


Publishers Mes Honor S. S. 
McClure 


A dinner in honor of S. S. McClure, 
celebrating his return to McC “lure’s Mag 
azine, was given at the Yale Club, New 
York, on January 30 by Frank N. Dou- 
bleday. The speakers were Thomas W. 
Lamont. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Don C. 
Seitz and Frank N. Doubleday. 


Arnold Joerns a Director of 
Hoover Laboratories 


Arnold Joerns, president of the Chi 
cago advertising agency bearing his 
name, has been elected vice-president 
and member of the board of directors of 
the R. H. Hoover Laboratories, Inc., 
Freeport, Ill., manufacturer of “Plant 
life” fertilizer. 


Insurance Company Elects 
Editor a Director 


Charles Hopkins Clark, editor of the 
Hartford Cuurant, has been elected a 
director of The Travelers Insurance 
Company. Hartford. He is a director 
of the Associated Press and of two 
other insurance companies, 


Better Business Bureau 
Meeting at St. Louis 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
managers of Better Business Bureaus 
will be held in St. Louis February 21 
to 24. It is expected that thirty-seven 
bureaus will be represented. 
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The Sign of Complete 














HE W. S. Hill Company 
announces that on February 
first 


Philip S. Dodd 


will join. its New York organiza- 
tion in an important executive 
capacity. 


Mr. Dodd has been exception- 
ally fortunate in his merchan- 
dising and advertising experi- 
ences, having been Director of 
Publicity of the National Elec- 
tric Lamp Association, organizer 
of the Society for Electrical 
Development, Manager of Ad- 
vertising and Exploitation for 
the International Nickel Com- 
pany, and through his adver- 
tising agency connections with 
the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Dodd DuBosque Company 
and George L. Dyer Company. 





W. S.HILL Compa 


at 8 West 40* Street 
NEW YORK 


Wy 














Advertising Service 
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More Square A_ well-known 
Dish Pans advertising ex- 


ecutive, who 
Needed manages to keep 


informed of the many changes 
going on in the business world, 
was recently much surprised to 
find among the advertisements in 
an issue of a certain national pub- 
lication a half-dozen or so de- 
scribing articles he had never 
heard of before. Among them 
were a square dish pan designed 
to fit into rectangular sinks; a 
foot-rail for steam radiators; a 
new way of washing dishes with- 
out handling them (not a dish- 
washing machine); a device by 
means of which one may get the 
top cream out of a bottle of milk 
without tipping the bottle; and a 
number of other things, none of 
them apparently seeming to be any 
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less important to the world than 
the first incandescent electric 
lamp on the day that that ubiqui- 
tous article was invented. 

Every one of the devices men- 
tioned is a recent addition to the 
ranks of national advertisers. 
Each one brings a new thought, a 
quicker or easier way of per- 
forming some daily task, and each 
one will probably make living 
conditions easier in some small 
detail for the great mass of the 
public than such conditions were 
before. 

What has the daily list of new 
inventions got to do with the ad- 
yertising outlook for 1922? 

Thousands of concerns, big and 
little, new and old, are dabbling 
in advertising as a man of limited 
resources dabbles in stocks—with- 
out advice, without experience or 
expert knowledge, and with no 
more idea of where they are going 
or what they expect to get in re- 
turn for the effort than a colt 
knows about the rules of the road. 

What business needs this year 
is more square dish pans—more 
of the simple, obvious improve- 
ments in advertising, selling, mer- 
chandising, distribution. Kitchen 
sinks have always been rectangu- 
lar and dish pans have been round 
or oval. Why has it never oc- 
curred to anybody until recently 
that dish pans as well could be 
square? 

In almost every line of industry 
there is a more efficient way of 
reaching the consumer and the 
dealer with advertising that cuts 
out waste and gets the advertiser’s 
proposition closer to the point of 
sale. 

There are thousands of prod- 
ucts, most of them unadvertised, 
that cost too much; that are too 
big for the purpose ; that are made 
for a small group of buyers who 
are willing to pay a-high price for 
an article that lasts a year, while 
there are multitudes of buyers in 
other groups, like the boys of 
America, or the farmers, who need 
a similar article at a lower price 
and not so well made. 

There are concerns, both large 
and small, that claim to be satis- 
fied with a success achieved with- 
out advertising, which, while 
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substantial enough when judged 
by the standards of twenty-five 
years ago, are full of cumbersome 


practices, ruin-inviting ntethods 
and outworn customs. In -many 
of these concerns the important 


thing needed is a change of atti- 
tude, a recognition of the fact 
that change is not a sign of de- 
cay, but a law of life. 

\ square sink and a round dish 
pan is an obvious misfit. There 
are just as obvious misfits in ad- 
vertising. There is not a detail of 
planning, space buying, copy writ- 
ing, market study, co-ordination 
of dealer helps and national ad- 
vertising, package design and 
selling, but could be improved, 
simplified, shortened and brought 
into nicer adjustment and more 
efficient fitness to use. 


Where a The _ following 

Curb Is sentences are 

quoted from a 

Needed newspaper article 

published over the name of a 
trade-association secretary: 

But perhaps the worst disturbing 


feature of the present outlook is the 
growing feeling that the administration 
is unsympathetic and cannot or do not 
trust the business men. The folks are 
not as good as the people. Business is 
under the ban. Business is afraid. 
Business men are classed as law evaders, 
law breakers, law defiers or criminals. 
The very attitude of Government in- 
vestigators partakes of police tactics. 
Business men are under the surveil- 
lance of the secret service. They are 
the hunted class—herded with the 
underworld. 

Time and money are being spent 
hunting for technical violations of the 
laws which are interpreted differently 
and diametrically so by the leading 
lights of both bench and bar. Ahd 
even when they may find a technical 
violation of a written code on which a 
wide difference of opinion rests, they 
still fail to prove that such acts have 
been detrimental to the people’s inter 
ests, while on the contrary it might 
the salvation of production, of 


mean D 
industry, of wages, and of public 
prosperity. 

There has lately been far too 


much of this sort of futile railing 
at the Government and the courts, 
especially since the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ case; and what- 
ever one’s opinion may be as to 
the justice of the complaint, there 
can be only one conclusion as to 
its unwisdom. For in the end it 
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is upon the courts that business 
men must depend for a fair and 


equitable interpretation of the 
law and the attitude of the De- 
partment of Justice toward busi- 
ness is to no _ small degree 
influenced by the attitude of busi- 
ness men themselves. Such loose 
and ill-advised remarks as we 
have quoted imply an attitude of 
contempt for the courts and the 
Government which simply intensi- 
fies the determination to enforce 
respect for the law. 

Trade associations, and business 
men generally, would find them- 
selves in a more comfortable 
position today if they had indulged 
considerably less in propaganda, 
and had boasted less frequently 
of their immunity under the law. 
By the same token, they will do 
well for the future to avoid ex- 
pressing their contempt for th, 
law. Legitimate criticism is one 
thing; but this ill-tempered “cuss- 
ing out” of those entrusted with 
administrative powers is quite 
another matter. Those who are 
responsible for the direction of 
trade-association activities will do 
well to place a sharp and effective 
curb upon the publication ot 
further opinions of this general 
character. 

A Proposed y At feature of the 
recent conven- 

Campaign tion of the Na- 
for Footwear +i onal Boot & 


Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 
at New York, was the proposal to 
organize what has been called 

“master association,” including all 
of the allied trades within the 
shoe industry generally, and de- 
voted to the primary purpose of 
creating “shoe consciousness” in 
the minds of the public. As 
outlined by Herbert T. Drake, 
president of the Emerson Shoe 
Company, the projected associa- 
tion would include not only the 
manufacturers and retailers of 
footwear, but tanners, last and 
pattern makers, machinery manu- 
facturers, the makers of findings, 
and the salesmen’s organizations. 
Each would contribute to, and 
benefit from, a national campaign 
of education to induce the public 
to give the same careful attention 
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to footwear as is given to other 
articles of apparel. 

As a matter of fact, the plan 
has progressed beyond what might 
be calked the purely tentative 
stage, as a definite plan of cam- 
paign was outlined and funds were 
voted for the purpose of continu- 
ing the development of the work. 

One of the main objects of the 
campaign is to curtail the extrava- 
gant production of styles, and 
place more emphasis upon the sub- 
ject of style—which is a quite 
different thing. It is believed that 
more shoes will be sold if the 
public can be taught to select with 
more intelligence footwear that 
is suitable and appropriate, in- 
stead of relying upon the appeal 
of novelty. And the trade will 
benefit, not merely by reason ot 
increased sales, but through cut; 
ting down the number of purcly 
seasonable novelties and increas 
ing turnover. 

There is little question that ad- 
vertising, properly supported and 
directed, can create “shoe con- 
sciousness,” just as it has aroused 
many another influence in the 
public mind. And in putting the 
public mind first among the many 
objects of the association’s solici- 
tude it is undoubtedly getting off 
on the right foot. 


Translating It is difficult to 
Statistics think of a time 


when _ business 
Correctly executives de- 


voured statistics to the same ex- 
tent as is common today. Charts, 
graphs, and plain tables of figures 
are probably receiving closer at- 
tention than ever before by those 
who are seeking light in an other- 
wise clouded situation. 

Under current conditions. how 
ever, manufacturers who wish to 
translate these commercial statis- 
tics correctly, will have to refrain 
from taking the figures merely at 
their face value. Particularly true, 
is this, of money figures. 

For example, foreign trade 
results are generally given in 
monetary units. Consequently, a 
casual study of the export situa- 
tion during the first eleven months 
of 1921 indicates a 50 per cent 
drop in shipments. Exports fell 
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from $7,507,000,000 in 1920, to 
$4,189,000,000 in 1921. But when 
one considers the fall in price of 
those Commodities shipped abroad 
during 1921 it will immediately be 
seen that the actual tonnage moved 
was not so much smaller as the 
money figures would indicate. 

The same holds true in all lines 
of industry. Another instance is 
that of building reports. When 
prepared for general consumption 
these are usualiy given in the form 
of the total value of building 
planned or actually completed. 
On this basis a superficial exami- 
nation would lead one to believe 
that every imaginable building 
record is being broken. 

But investigations made by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board show that in 1914 a story 
and a half dwelling of five rooms, 
of a stated size, could be erected 
for $1,200, whereas a similar house 
today costs $2,700 to erect. That 
is 125 per cent higher than seven 
years ago. Taking that into con- 
sideration money figures imm« 
diately assume an entirely different 
meaning. 

Getting the true story out of 
statistics is quite an art. It must 
be practiced, however, for other- 
wise misinterpretation will be the 
rule rather than the exception. 


Establish New Agency 
in New York 


The Knickerbocker Universal Adver 
tising Agency has been established in 
New York. H. W. Johnson, formerly 
with the New York Times and _ late 
with Scott & Scott, Inc... New York 
advertising agency, will have general 
charge of the business management 
Others connected with the new agency 
are: J. E. Gannon, formerly with the 
sales and advertising departments of 
the Thermoid Rubber Company, Tren 
ton, N, J.; F.. T. MelIntyre, D. F 
McGowan, and J. C. Hackett 


R. E. Lovekin Incorporates 
Business 


Beginning February 1 the advertising 
business of Raymond E. Lovekin will 
be conducted under the corporate name 
of R, E. Lovekin Corporation. The 
policy of the business will be un 
changed and all matters will continuc 
to be under the supervision of Mr 
Lovekin, 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising (ounsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


Curents : Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co. (Fatima, Chesterfield 
and Piedmont Cigarettes ); Johns- 
Manville Incorporated; Western 
Electric Co.; and (since 
Jan. 15, 1922) 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Note: In accordance with its policy one. During the considerable period, 
of concentration, this agency does not therefore, while the problems of our jf, 
permit the initial study and development fourth and newest client, the American 
of service on a new account to be inter- Chicle Company, are being mastered, 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer a fifth account will not be accepted. 
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Aterican {iumberman 


Est. 1873 A. B.C. CHICAGO 
With over 100 paid correspondents 
in the largest producing and 
marketing centers the American 
Lumberman effectively 


COVERS LUMBER FIELD 


roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


“Standard Remedies ”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 








The Complete Book on Engraving 


brinting and related (35) subjects. 

“Commercial Engraving and, 
Printing’ (850 pgs.; over 1500 ° 
Iilstns.) tells how to prepare copy ; 
how to choose method of reproduc- 
tion, paper, plates, color harmo- 
aies, and hundreds of other helpful 
suggestions. Write for prospectus, 
approval offer and payment plan. 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. 
Dept. EH. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Eastern Representative 


wants to connect with agri- 
cultural, class or trade pub- 
lication. 

Cornell man, 17 years’ broad ex- 
perience in advertising and road 
sales work for advertising agencies, 
manufacturers and _ publishers. 
Also experienced in preparing 
copy of all kinds. 

Address “P. B.,” Box 113, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


seeks position with a manufac- 
turer, agency or publisher. 

18 years’ varied experience in 
preparing advertising and sales 
campaigns and with Service De- 
partments for trade journals. Also 
a good record as a solicitor. New 
York location preferred. 

Address “E. R.,” Box 114, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Libraries in Mem- 
ory of Anson McKim 


A collection of books dealing with 
advertising has been established in the 
public libraries in thirteen cities in 
Canada by the Canadian Press Asso- 
ciation. The section is known as “The 
Anson McKim Memorial Section on 
Advertising Topics,” and will perpetu- 
ate the memory of the late Mr. Anson 
McKim. 

The libraries in which the section has 
been established are at Charlottetown, 
Halifax, St. John, Montreal, London, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver and 
Victoria. 

The nucleus consists of the following 
books: “Advertising, Its Principles and 
Practice,” by Harry Tipper, H. L, Hol- 
lingsworth, Geo, Hotchkiss’ and 
Frank Alva Parsons; “Advertising as a 
Business Force,” by. Paul Terry Cher- 
rington; “The Business of Advertising,” 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins; ‘‘The Typogra 
phy of Advertisements That Pay,” by 
G. P. Farrar; ‘“‘Newspaper Advertising,” 
by G. H. E. Hawkins; “Making More 
Out of Advertising,” by Wheeler Sam- 
mon; “Scientific Distribution,” by C. 
Higham; “Scientific Selling and Adver- 
tising,” by Arthur Dunne; “Dawson 
Riack, Retail Merchant,” by Harold 
Whitehead; “Practical Publicity, ” by 
Truman De Weese; “W riting an Adver- 
tisement,” by S. Roland Hall; “Volume 
60C .of International Library of Tech 
nology”; “Volume 61C of Interna- 
tional Library of Technology”; “Vol 
ume 102C of International Library of 
Technology.” 


* 


Curlox Hair Nets Selects 
J. H. Cross Co. 


The National Commodities Company, 
Philadelphia, maker of Curlox Hair Nets 
and Hair Curlers, has placed its adver- 
tising account with J. H. Cross Com 
pany, advertising agency of Philadelphia. 


Poster Advertiser Becomes a 
Mayor 


Dr. O. G. Kesling, who has been asso 
ciated with the Lowry Poster Advertis 
ing Co., Seattle. Wash., for the last 
eight years, has been elected mayor of 
Arlington, Ww ash, 


The regular semi-annual meeting of 
the Poster Advertising Association will 
be held at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J., on February 14, 15 and 16. 
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$100 PRIZE 
FOR A NAME 











E desire a name for a full 

line of canned food prod- 
ucts, simple, easy to pronounce, 
easy to remember. It should be 
possible to incorporate it into a 
design. Name should be sub- 
mitted at once. $100 will be 
paid for the best name. All 


names must be received by 
February 9th. 


In the event of two or more 
persons submitting the name 
selected, each will receive the 
prize offered. 


Address “S. P.,”” Box 103 


Care of Printers’ Ink 















































The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster recently re- 

ceived a letter from Frank G. 
Adams, sales manager of the 
Storrs-Schae fer Company, tailors, 
of Cincinnati, and two of the 
paragraphs strike him as being of 
particular interest to members of 
the Class: 

“Many concerns have on their 
letters, ‘Address all replies to the 
firm.’ The reverse is true in our 
organization, for whenever a cor- 
respondent writes a letter to a 
dealer he signs the Storrs-Schaefer 
Company name per his own name. 
We have found this policy tends 
to make the dealer feel that some- 
one in the house is personally: 
interested in the handling of his 
business. 

“Then again, when Mr. Dealer 
pays a visit to the house he usually 
asks for Mr. So-and-So, the man 
who signs his letters, feeling that 
he is already acquainted with one 
member of our organization, and 
this makes him feel very much at 
home. This very policy has made 
our dealers stick to us through 
thick and thin.” 

The Schoolmaster has found 
that the practice of signing letters 
with only the firm name has a 
disagreeable tendency to slow up 
the distribution of mail, both in 
the office of the company sending 
the mail and in that of the com- 
pany receiving it. Sometimes those 
in charge of routing the mail send 
letters to the wrong official, not 
only causing a needless delay but 
also in many cases causing a con- 
fusion and a diversion of effort 
which is costly to efficiency within 
the organization and good-will 
outside of it. 

Speaking from his own experi 
ence, the Schoolmaster has always 
found that this practice is ex- 
tremely irritating. It gives him 
the impression that the firm 
writing him is not made up of 


individuals with any freedom of 
effort or thought, but of a num- 
ber of mere emplovees who are 
carefully by the man 


watched 


higher up. Beyond this it abso- 
lutely destroys that fine and 
effective personal feeling which 
builds sales. 

* * * 

A concern that the Schoolmas- 
ter is intimately acquainted with 
recently decided to send out a 
questionnaire to its new cus- 
tomers. At the same time it de- 
cided to include old customers 
from whom fine testimonials had 
previously been obtained. 

The questionnaire brought back 
a lot of good sales ammunition, 
but no less important was some 
of the other information that 
was gleaned. Many letters came 
back unclaimed, stamped “out of 
business.” Others came _ back 
from new firms that had suc- 
ceeded those which had actually 
bought the equipment. Still 
others, enthusiastic about the 
equipment during the feverish 
war days, had completely _re- 
versed their verdict. 

Some of these very  testi- 
monials were being used by sales- 
men in the advertising and in the 
sales letters. 

The net result of sending out 
the questionnaire was a decision 


by the firm: 
1. To abandon all testimonial 
letters based on war-time per- 


formance. 

2. To abandon all testimonials 
of firms now out of business. 

3. To use pre-1921 testimonials 
only when there was a companion 
testimonial from the same firm at 
a later date. 

4. Not to rely on old testi- 
monials for sales material, no 
matter how strong. 

Current testimonials reveal cur- 
rent trends and sales ideas that 
may prove of inestimable value. 

* * * 


Does it pay occasionally to keep 
the too-commercial spirit out of 
advertising design? 

The Schoolmaster is inclined 
to think so, as evidenced by this 
little anecdote related by a mem- 
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Copy-room 
Conventions 


For one account we use 
“long copy”—for another 
“short copy.” Why? Be- 
cause the products differ 
and because we prefer to 
be guided by human in- 
stincts rather than copy- 
room conventions. 


Let us send samples of the 
campaigns for which we 
accept full responsibility. 


Write for these booklets: 
‘“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores” 


“‘Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


“CROSS 


General Advertising Ag ents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Members Members 
American Association Netioast Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
of Advertising Agencies Audit Bureau of Circulatiens 
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ra B. Eddy- 


11! Broadway" 
New)york City 
Copy that’s Counseling temporarily frem 2 


consistently hespital cot, thank you, se can’t 
productive visit. Gut | still can write. 











A POWERFUL AND ARTISTIC GUIDE TO 1922 SUCCESS 


SITGREAVES 


CAIDVERTISINC> 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
+32 WASHINGTON &: 
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Position Wanted 
For over four years I worked 
unceasingly with the advertising 
director of a large New York 
mail-order house. Handled art 
work--engraving and all the inci- 
dental detail work of a very busy 
advertising department. My ad- 
vancement possibilities are coming 
to a close—so I want a new field 
where I can use the knowledge I 
have gained and can advance as 
rapidly as I deserve. Twenty- 
three years of age—single young 
man—now employed. 

“W. S..” Box 110, Printers’ Ink 











Sales and Advertising 
Executive 


desires to make a permanent connec- 
tion that affords real opportunity. 


He has successful record as sales- 
man, advertising manager, sales pro- 
motion manager, district manager, 
sales manager. He now holds a re- 
sponsible position. 


He has created and directed na- 
tional advertising campaign and is 
experienced and competent in sales 
organization and administration. His 
merchandising experience has been both 
broad and intensive, covering many dif- 
ferent products and ranging from the 
small retailer to the manufacturer. 


He has a background of six years’ 
college and university education, with 
legal training. His age is 28. 

This man is not interested in salary, 
but only in the opportunity. For par- 
ticulars address ‘‘S. M.,’’ Box 108, P, I. 
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ber of the Class. He writes: 

“T was recently invited out to 
dinner at the home of a friend. 
The cottage had been recently 
fitted out, and my host was eager 
to have me look at the various 
rooms. 

“We finally walked into a taste- 
ful nursery—they have two chil- 
dren—and there on the wall I dis- 
covered a familiar advertisement. 

“It had been neatly mounted on 
dark green cardboard and _ oc- 
cupied an important position in 
the decorative scheme. 

“The picture was the Christmas 
advertisement of Swift’s Premium 
Ham, from a wonderful full-color 
oil painting by “Maxfield Parrish, 
and, of course, signed by the ar- 
tist. It was the familiar Jack 
Sprat and his wife theme, so ar- 
tistic, so colorful, so uncommer- 
cial in every way, that the mother 
of the home had willingly given 
it a place of conspicuous honor 
on the walls of the nursery. Which 
speaks rather well, I should say, 
of modern advertising.” 

No, the little strip of advertis- 
ing text at the bottom had not 
been cut away. 

* 





* * 

“If salesmen would put the same 
amount of effort back of their 
calls every day that they do when 
a ‘drive’ is on, what a fine world 
this would be.” This philosophi- 
cal remark of a sales manager leads 
the Schoolmaster to ruminate 
upon a number of peculiarities of 











GUIDE to business conditions, mine of in- 

formation, and authority on advertising 
and sales methods. The Richey Data Service 
is < up to date by monthly installments. 
The big men of business use it. 


Write for free Bulletin 
THE RICHEY 


DATA SERVICE RDS 
P.O. Box 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 














PEANUTS 


and Peanut Products, Learn all 
about this great industry—growing, 
marketing, by-products. Big national 
advertising campaign soon to be 
launched. Sample copy 10c, rebated 
to subscribers or advertisers. 


PEANUT PROMOTER, Suffolk, Va. 
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SALESMEN 


OR the man that can sell, this 
message means the opportunity 
to demonstrate what he has 
been looking for. 


We want two or three high-grade men 
to act as our resident sales representa- 


“tives in certain selected territories. 


An opportunity for the right man to 
practically go into business for himself. 
This is not an agency proposition, but a 
sound, high-grade merchandise proposi- 
tion, with a business of the highest stand- 
ing, marketing a widely advertised 
product. 


Only a man of wide experience and 
proven sales ability should interest him- 
self in the proposition. 


Give complete information about your- 
self and experience in first letter, for 
interviews will be arranged only on 
that basis. All applications will be con- 
sidered absolutely confidential. 


Address “R. E.,” Box 104, 


care of Printers’ Ink 
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INCREASE YOUR : 
DIRECT-MAIL SALES 


Writing really good sales letters is one 
thing I domand do well. 

Your problem analyzed intelligently, 
and every letter carefully thought 
out and written by myself. 

J. N. CUMMINGS 
220 W. 42d St., N.Y.C. Bryant 8750 











SALESMANAGER 
Available 


General Sales Manager with an 


unusual record as a “go-getter” 


is open for a new connection. 
Address “‘T. K.,” Box 109, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED: A Square Hole to Fit 
a Square Peg 


A pre-eminently successful diamond salesman 
* (retail) for many years, with eight months’ 
copy writing experience for agency (in spare 
time), showing marked ability as a writer and 
superior advertising talent; an I. C. S. student 
of exceptionally high rating; will accept im- 
portant advertising position for nominal salary 
until he proves his worth. Address “‘L. H.,” 
Box 107, Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


413 pages. 148 illustrations 
Everything you want to know about 
advertising packed into one handy 
volume. Contents—Copy. Type. Lay- 
outs. Engravings. Catalogs. Follow- 





up. Sales Letters. Trade-mark Law. 

Money back if desired, 

International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7152C, Scranton, Pa. 


WHY IS IT? 


Yes! Why is it advertisers don’t push 
their product more in New Hampshire? 
Vacationists galore; college students, thou- 
sands of them; prosperous natives. Why 
Say More? No better field for trial cam- 
paigns. Don’t chance appeals to these pos 
sible consumers by guesswork. Try us who 
live among them. Service folder on request. 
ALBERT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
93 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 

















Agency Wants 
. . 9 
‘‘Live Wire’’ 
Young preqzecsive advertising agency 
in Middle West has opening for sales 
executive and contact man. Must un- 


derstand market analysis and be able 
to write forceful copy, as weli as sell, 


Opportunity to right man to secure 
financial interest in business. Com- 
mission basis with drawing account 
against same. 


Send samples of work and full de- 
tails in first letter, Address “J. D.,’"’ 


Box 102, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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the genus sales homo that must 
be an inheritance from ages long 
past. “Take no thought for the 
morrow” was probably the slogan 
of the caveman. When he was 
hungry he went out to stalk a 
deer, but the chances are that the 
idea of laying in a supply of veni 
son against a cold winter entered 
his slowly developing brain only 
after he had barely survived a 
series of bleak and barren winter 
seasons. 

The sales quota is a fine thing 
to attain, but does it not some- 
times act as a deterrent instead? 
It isn’t hard to imagine the case 
of a _ salesman jogging along 
through the year, looking for- 
ward to a “drive” that is to be 
made in October, when he knows 
full well he will put in some extra 
licks and make up for his summer 
laxity. Or perhaps he has in 
mind the extra pressure he will 
put on in December, along with 
the other men, in order to make 
a final clean-up and finish the year 
in a blaze of glory. 

“How many orders are on the 
books?” or a variant thereof, is a 
last-minute question that is fre- 
quently asked by a salesman to 
spur himself on. But why isn’t 
it just as applicable in his case in 
June as December, on the tenth 
of the month as on the twenty- 
seventh or on Tuesday instead of 
Friday? Why, in other words, 
can’t the “drive” be scattered over 
the whole selling season? The 
Schoolmaster pauses for a reply. 
a + + 





-2-Color. 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 


We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24'% in. x 35% in. 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 


Address “ R ”, Printers’ Ink 
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Mr. Dunn, vice-president of the 
Columbia Trust Company, in 
charge of the advertising for that 
institution, points out how quick 
the public is to appreciate the 
truth of incidents founded on 
facts. He says: 

“A short time ago one of our 
officers suggested a piece of copy 
to advertise our trust department 
from incidents that he had se- 
cured from the head master of 
a boys’ school. This head mas- 
ter had told him about what 
had happened to four boys who 
had been left money by their 
fathers. We ran the incidents 
somewhat condensed in form, and 
each one was founded upon the 
fact of one individual boy as told 
us by this head master. One of 
the boys, let us say, was 
John Smith, and the other James 
Seton. We ran them both under 
the initials J. S., and between the 
two were the other two boys’ 
initials, with a short story telling 
what happened to the money that 
had been left them.. This adver- 
tisement caused, perhaps, more 
comment than anything else we 
have ever run. Many letters were 
written to us calling attention to 
the fact that the initials were the 
same. I believe that the general 
public, the greater number who 
did not write to us, somehow 
credited the fact that these were 
actual incidents not drawn from 
our imagination, and that they 
were more impressed than they 
would have been had the incidents 
not been absolutely fact.” 








FINE LETTERS WANTED 


I am compiling a volume of 
Business Building Letters and am 
searching for good examples of 
consumer sales-letters, agent- 
securing letters, dealer-stimulating 
letters, instructive or encouraging 
letters to salesmen, adjustment let- 
ters, pointed follow-ups, and all the 
other varieties of business-gaining 
and business-retaining letters. 

In sending specimens, be sure to 
sketch the circumstances and the 
results. If you send mean example 
that I can use, I’ll be grateful and 
will furnish you a copy of the 
B. B. L. volume when completed. 






S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. 
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“Toyco” 
Toy Balloons 
Little “SALES LEVERS” that 
move mountains of 
“SALES RESISTANCE.” 


Ask us how 
Dept. AB 


THE TOYCRAFT RUBBER COMPANY 
Ashland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 














The Woman Appeal in Advertising 
Mollie Belcher Chambers 


59 Washington Sq. Se., N. Y. 
Spring 3075 
folders booklets 


merchandise investigations 


copy letters 























WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


ASK mine 


A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, re 
Writers, Illustrators, 
A Library Comprising Millions a ‘Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, us D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. tor-in-Chief 


New Business Publatons 
Just off the press. Published C 





to sell at 25c each or $1.50. 

Cover Business Administration, 
Advertising, Accounting, Parcel Post Merchandie- 
ing, Selling and Federal Tazation. Education 
in themselves. Valuable, instructive, helpful. 
All prepaid, to introduce our Business Service 
and, Courses, for only 25c. Your opportunity. 
Walhamore Company. Lafayette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOUSE-ORGAN HEAD- 

QUARTERS 
WIll Tell You How to Boost 
Sales—Create Good Will 
Send for The Blue Pencil, a 
real trade journal, covering 
House-Organs in an authori- 
tative, thorough way. Full 
new ideas. 

Sample Copy Free— 
Subscription $3 a year 
House-Organ Headquarters. 
187 Montague St., Brookiyn 








PRINTCRAFT PRESS 
Doing things that 
“couldn’t be done” 
won some of our 
biggest accounts for 
us. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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How to Do Mail- Order 
Advertising 


Do you know? Vernear Edmund 
Pratt does, from A to Izzard, and 
he tells you in a series of articles 
in The Mailbag, the monthly jour- 
nal of Direct-Mail Advertising. 
Series started in January. A few 
copies of that issue still available. 


Subscription, $2 a Year 
Single Copies, 20c. 
MaitBpaG PuBLisHING Co., 
1200D West 9th St., Cleveland, O. 
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Veteran Publisher Dies in 
Philadelphia 


Robert R. Dearden, editor and 
publisher of the United States Review, 
a Philadelphia insurance weekly, died 
in Philadelphia January 26. He had 
been actively engaged in the publishing 


business for fifty-four years, having 
established a semi-monthly called the 
Northwestern Review in Chicago in 


1868. Following the Chicago fire of 
1871 he moved his paper to Philadel 
_ and changed its name to the 
United States Review. 


P y 

O’Connor-Grosse a New 
Agency 

The O’Connor-Grosse advertising 
agency has been formed at New York 
by J. M. O’Connor and J. L. Grosse, 
former partners in the O’Connor- Fyffe 
advertising agency. 

Bertram Reinitz, recently editor of 
the American Cloak & Suit Review and 
Mrs. Helene Volka, recently fashion 
editor of that publication, have joined 
the staff of the O’Connor-Grosse agency. 


Dry Goods Advertising Group 
Meeting 


A meeting of the Advertising Group of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa 
tion will be held in New York on Feb- 
bruary 8 and 9. Addresses will be made by 
Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, and W. R. Hotchkin, 


advertising manager of Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn. 
M. Hunt with Dorland 


Agency 


Edward M. Hunt, recently with Ba: 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York, has joined the Dorland Agency. 
New York. He will be in charge of 
service. Previous to his conection with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn he was with 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York. 


A. King Aitkin Elected to 
Bank Directorate 
A. King Aitkin, of the Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, advertising agency of Phila- 
delphia, has been elected a director of 
the Republic Trust Company, Phila 





Northern New England 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DON’T BUY or sell or invest in a Pub- 
lishing Business without first consulting 
the Harris-Dibble Co., 297 Madison 
Set New York. Ask the men who 








Special Representative needs experi- 
enced partner with capital to buy half 
interest in growing business. Splendid 
opportunity for right party. Box 516, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 
familiar with Chicago territory, will 
represent a few worth-while publications 
on service fee basis. Box 533, Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
ee and Sold 
Printers’ ie. 

CONNER, FENDLER & C 
New York rire 


WANT A REPRESENTATIVE 
in Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, inter- 
mediate territory? Prefer representative 
trade paper. Experienced. With right 
deal I will get you the business. H. 
Booth, 333 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Automatic Printing Press for Sale 
A Delphos Model “‘A”’ Press, printing a 
sheet 19x28, type form 18x28, complete 
with mechanical feeder, and 4-hp. Kimble 
Motor, all complete with magnetic stops 
and brakes. Press has a speed of 3,500 
an hour. Has been run about one year, 
and is in tiptop condition. Will be sold 
it a bargain for cash. dress The 
Glessner Co., Findlay, Ohio, 


TWO MEN 


who have been very successful in 
preparing sales-letters, folders and 
catalogs for a company with which they 
ire now identified and which has an 
annual business exceeding $8,000,000, 
desire to utilize their evenings and 
spare time by engaging on _ similar 
matter for two or three other manu- 
facturers. To those who are interested 
they can offer convincing proof of real 
ibility in such work. Box 510, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN, STEP ‘FORWARD 


A healthy and rapid-growing Mid-West- 
ern publishing company now in the 
field with a small town and rural maga- 
zine is seeking the services of a young 
man bordering on the age of 30. 

The young man we seek must be 
willing to assist in various capacities, 
from circulation work to the acting as 
issistant advertising manager. 

He must have settled in his own 
mind that he has selected this as his 
chosen field, therefore having a natural 
love for the publishing business. 

Do not step forward unless you are 
willing to prove yourself. 

Address “S. O.,” Box 512, care P. I. 


























FOR SALE—Set of Sherbow’s Type 
Charts, complete, four volumes, in per- 
fect condition. Cost $100. Will sell 
for $60 cash. Address Box 508, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS— 
I want to connect with man 
who can finance catalogue. 
Will stand strictest investiga- 
tion. Box 534, Printers’ Ink. _ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Capable 
man with experience in management and 
sales end of job printing business, and 
who has $5000 to invest, may secure 
good position with profitable job print- 
ing plant in live Ohio city. At present 
run in connection with morning news- 
paper, but want to organize separate com- 
pany to take it over. Linotype composi- 
tion available. Well equipped and plenty 
of room to grow. No labor troubles. 
Would use money invested to improve 
the plant. References required. The 
Findlay Publishing Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


For Bookish People 5 


GENEALOGY and THE 
BIBLIO have appointed me 
sole Advertising Representa- 
tive. Small class circulation. 
$25 per page C.W.O. Goes 
to old and refined families. 
Quarterly and monthly. Large 
purchasers of rare editions. 
Sample copies 50c and 25c 
respectively. No free list. 

















LAWRENCE FREDERICK DEUTZMAN 
Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue 











HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A travelling salesman to sell 
Newspaper Features. State name, age, 
experience, salary expected, and give 
references. Address Box 507, care of 
Printers’ Ink. str 
Publisher of three trade papers 
desires to get in touch with writers 
in all of the larger cities to handle 
assignment work. Box 524, P. I. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION SALESMEN 
An exceptionally profitable proposition 
for a number f good subscription 
salesmen located in, or who can cover, 
the oil- en sectigns in the States 
of Ark., Calif., Gnd. Kans., La., N 














. Ohio, Okia., Pa., Tex., W. Va., “and 


Wyo. Highest grade trade journal in 
its field. ox 530, Printers’ Ink. 
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EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER WANTED for partner in morn- 
ing daily in fast-growing oil city. 
Exceptional opportunity. Must have 
$5,000 to $10,000 to invest. Daily 
News, El Dorado, Ark. 





If she exists, an ambitious young 
woman, experienced in agency work, 
with stenographic and mail order or 
direct-sales copy writing ability, may 
find congenial New York agency open- 
ing by addressing, with full particulars, 
Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 





Opportunity for Young Man with head 
for details to learn cataloguing require- 
ments of large merchandise corporation 
and eventually take charge of catalog 
department. Salary small at_ start. 
Future remuneration according to ability 
to handle proposition. Address, stating 
qualifications, K H. R., Box 193, City 
Hall Station, New York. 





COMPOSITORS 


One of the largest and most progressive 
firms in Canada doing the highest grade 
Book and color work, has openings for 
an artistic job compositor, also make-tip 
man. We are running open shop, forty- 
eight hours, pleasant working conditions, 
and will pay the highest wages to the 
right men, Every opportunity will be 
given for advancement. 

To men. who are looking for a good 
steady position with good prospects for 
the future, this is an exceptional oppor 
tunity. Reply, giving full particulars to 
Box 506, Printers’ Ink. 





Direct-Mail Copy Writer and 

Salesman 
One of the largest complete photo, 
art, engraving and printing houses 
in Canada wants a young man for 
their copy and service department. 
He should have sufficient experi- 
ence (agency preferred) to assist 
in planning and writing copy for 
direct-mail campaigns. He must 
know art work, engraving and 
printing and. have some sales ex- 
perience, because he will sometimes 
go out on the road and sell. A 
young man who wants to grow 
with a live organization will find 
his chance here in Toronto, in 
pleasant surroundings where he 
will work with congenial men. The 
salary to start will not be large be- 
cause we want a “comer”—but the 
future will bring every earned in- 
crease. Write fully in confidence, 
giving age, experience and salary 
desired. Send photo if possible 
and a few representative samples 
of work. Address Post Office Box 
81, Postal Terminal A, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—One traveling 
for high-class women’s wearing apparel 
to handle as side line artistic fashion 
syndicate on commission. Address Box 
521, Printers’ Ink. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
by Jewish News Agency in all 
cities. Apply Room 1410, 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 











MISCELLANEOUS a 
House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
— equipped concern doing work for 


New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKE 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Are You Paying for Printing or City 
“Overhead”? Our modern, American 
plan shop, one hour from Penn. Station, 
is equipped to meet your demand for fine 
color, half-tone and commercial printing 
‘and we would welcome the o pporeaney 
of yroving it to you. GLEN COVE 
O PRESS, INC., Tel. 498, GLEN 
COVE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


BARGAIN RENTAL TO AGENCY 
20x30 Office, 1000 sq. ft., B’way 
cor. 42nd St., N. Y. $150 month. 
Box 522, care Printers’ Ink. 








Copy for Small Advertisers 
High-salaried copy man with big N. Y. 
agency, writing much National Mail- 
Order and General copy, invites orders 
for writing letters, ag booklets; 
reasonable charges. Box 529, Printers’ 


Ink. 
FOR $25.00 


Your one-inch display goes in 210 
Country weeklies. 100 N. Y., 47 Pa., 
10 Conn., 53 N. J. Every line is read 
in a country weekly. $67.20 for 
four insertions. 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN 
Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MAN desires an op- 
portunity in which exceptional effec- 











tiveness in appe aling to an exacting 
clientele in women’s ~ oo is required. 
Box 527, Printers’ Ink 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE 

Desires a position in or near New 
York where he can use his ability 
as an organizer and efficient executive. 
Eighteen years’ experience planning and 
producing high-grade commercial and 
Sublication printing, installing and 
maintaining cost systems, estimating, 
office management on a large scale, pur- 
oom | introducing labor-saving 
methods of working, schedules, graphs, 
etc., in office and mechanical depart- 
ments of large printing and publishing 
plants. Accustomed to work and pro- 
duce under high pressure. Box 520, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SECRETARY- STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady having four years’ literary 
and commercial ex theese in publishing 
and advertising offices eee permanent 
position. Box 518, 


I Make Typographical and Color Lay- 
outs, with copy, and render complete 
service. Experience with agency and 
high-class printshop. Excellent refer- 
ences. Permanent connection desired. 
Address Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION WOMAN 
Experienced agency and direct promo- 
tion copy writer and correspondent. 
Desires position with magazine, news- 
papers or advertising agency. Box 
528, Printers’ Ink. 


Editorial—College man, 40, experi- 
enced news and trade journalist, auto- 
motive, textile and building material, 
recently on staff of leading trade paper, 
will aay e at moderate salary to prove 
worth Sconties, Box 7, Realservice, 
15 E. 40th. 


I am 21, high-school graduate, N. Y. U. 
evening student, experienced editorial as- 
sistant on newspaper, magazine, trade 
paper. Proofreading, ~ yn Know 
advertising practice and merchandising 
methods. Competent junior advertising 
executive. Best references. Box 525, P. 1. 














Competent Advertising Woman 
Advertising Manager of the largest 
beauty establishment in New York 
now available. Record of real achieve- 
ment. Unusual ability to create good 
copy and layouts, to manage a small 
advertising department or to assist 
manager of a big one. Good buyer, 
knows advertising mechanics. Under- 
stands merchandising. Pleasing per- 
sonality. Address Box 531, P. I. 


I Want to Show Some 


Firm I Can Produce 


Business 


Practical Direct-Mail and Sales-Promo- 
tion experience. Can analyze and develop 
a market. General Machinery. Automo- 
tive and Dairy Equipment Lines. Mar- 
ried, 28 years old. Box 519, I. 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES= 











ADVERTISING and Sales 
Promotion man; four years 
with building trade journal; 
one year with manufac- 
turer; copy, layouts, let- 
ters, selling and executive. 


“Clean cut, intelligent, loyal. 
Can be relied upon to stick 
until finished.” Age 30, Yale 
and M. I. T. Anywhere, 
$3000. Mention 2417-B. 


FERNALOS EXCHANGE, INC. 
Teme Nari.Bioe. Sprinerieco. Mass. 
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Copy and Plan Man—Direct advertising 
specialist with agency and printing 
house experience—seeks permanent con- 
nection as advertising manager or 
agency copy man. In Chicago for in- 
terviews week of Feb. Sth. Producer, 
Box 532, P. I. 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago. 


All-around artist, at present art director, 
desires position assisting advertising 
manager or advertising or printing ser 
vice department. Can make layouts 
and dummies of all kinds and finished 
drawings for them. Experienced in 
orderirg and _ supervising printing, 
engraving, typography, photo-retouching. 
Salary to start not so important as 
future possibilities. Box 515, care P. I. 


Are You Seeking Boston and 


New England Connections? 
If so this is your opportunity to secure 
the services of a successful solicitor- 
manager, with 13 years’ experience and 
favorable acquaintance with trade and 
~ a advertisers. Box 523, Printers’ 











Young Man in the Advertising Field— 
Eight years’ experience in publishing 
house; monthly contributor to trade 
paper; understands house-organ work 
thoroughly; experienced in copy writing, 
layouts, etc. Energetic and _ hard 
worker with executive ability. Has 
made good, but now seeks a_ larger 
opportunity in or near Chicago. Would 
be very valuable as Advertising Assis- 
tant, or could take charge. Address 
Box 517, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, experi- 
enced on farm papers, fashion magazines 
and magazines of general literature, un- 
derstands thoroughly successful meth- 
ods of securing subscriptions, such 
as clubbing, premiums, house-to-house 
agents and direct-mail efforts; at present 
employed and can give satisfactory 
reasons for wanting to make a change; 
experienced and well recommended as 
successful subscription and circulation 
manager; willing to travel if need be. 
Box 511, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


We have a capable circulation man 
ager, who owing to certain changes in 
our organization is unable to develop 
as he is capable of doing. 

We heartily recommend him as to 
ability, character and willingness to 
work hard. Most all, though not all, 
of his experience has been on farm 
papers. e is a young married man 
and has the ability to land a job himself 
but our interest in him causes us to 
publish this ad to place him in touch, 
if possible, with a big job which some 
publisher may have to offer. 

He is willing to locate anywhere and 
can deliver the goods in return for a 
man-sized sal He will come with 
a recommendation from a publication 
whose recommendation really means 
something. 

Address Box 513, care Printers’ 








Ink. 
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idloor 
Areas 


110,000,000 
CIRCULATION 





Unless advertising enters 
into your merchandising 
plans as an economic factor 
it has no place there. Out- 
door Advertising welcomes 
a test on that basis. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 


JOmMIS 


cc > 
BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES OPERATING IN R 
REPRESENTING OVER 6500 CITIES AND TOWNS 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUILDS SOUND ENDURING BUSINESS 
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peter average New York newspaper 
carries each day from 30,000 to 50,000 
agate lines of advertising for the average 
reader to see.,. But there can never a“ 
more than 17,000 lines in the maximum 
issue of the Daily News. The smallest 
proportion of advertising, and highest 
proportion of editorial matter in any 
daily—for the largest morning circulation 
in New York (more than 425,000 copies 
om day!) ... The small page of the tab- 
oid paper makes small space more effec- 
tive. Small appropriations buy more 
advertising, more reader attention in the 
News ... Can you neglect this advertising 
economy this year? t the details! ... 





Address : 
512 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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